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PREFACE 


This book contains selections from experiences on the 
Sufi path. Although not to be considered authoritative, it 
occupies a place between the truly Sufic teaching texts 
and the outward works of observers. The author alone is 
responsible for the contents and treatment. 

Some conversations are reconstructed: both time and 
incident have at times been telescoped. This has been 
done because of the linear and successive nature imposed 
by coherence. ià 

The Arabic radix from which the words ‘book’ and 
‘journey’ are produced is also the triliteral form (from 
SFR) which underlies several other concepts. These 
include the ideas ‘to dispel clouds’, and also ‘provisions for 
travelling’ — and even ‘a mediator or ambassador’. Hence 
the idea of a journey is used in this book both to signify 
specific travels and the other conceptions related to this 
radix. According to English dictionaries, too, the word 
‘journey’ and the word ‘travel’ both imply ‘work or 
labour’. Among the Sufis, ‘the work’ is often used for their 
activity, hence the continuation of the word ‘journey’ in 
this English translation. 

Although the book is entirely written by me and is as 
honest an attempt as I can make to give an account of 
‘working journeys’, I would not have offered it for publi- 
cation had it not been judged (by appropriate authority, 
acting without seeking any changes) to fill a gap in the 
current literature on the subject. 

Bashir M. Dervish 
London, January 1982 
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1 SENT TO THE SUFIS 


The Worker is concealed in the workshop. 

Go thou into the workshop and see him directly. 
Since the Worker has concealed himself by his 
work, you cannot see him outside of that work. 


E . 
Rumi 


I grew up in a small town, little more than a village, in 
the Middle East, and my early history differed little from 
that of tens of thousands, perhaps millions, of young men 
of my time and background. 

My father was a blacksmith; like most of our kind of 
people, we had no surname. We were neither rich nor 
poor, and we knew hunger only during the fasting month 
of Ramadan, when no food, water, or even tobacco smoke 
was allowed to pass our lips from dawn to sunset. My 
parents were hard-working and cheerful, generally 
respected in the neighbourhood; and we (my two brothers, 
sister and I) formed, with them, an united and harmoni- 
ous family. 

Following the fashion of those whose books they read, it 
is customary for our fellow Middle Easterners to attribute 
almost all ills, as well as most of the characteristics, of the 
youth of the area to the period of colonialist rule and the 
lack of opportunities which stemmed from it. Whether 
this is true or not, it must be said that such matters never 
disturbed our minds in my village. And, when I went back 
there a few months ago, after an absence of nearly forty 
years, I found people still of very much the same mind, 
and with similar ambitions and possibilities. 

The possibilities really meant how one was to better 
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oneself. Today the politically-minded, who are more 
numerous in the countryside than during my youth, 
advocate the path of politics as a way to self- 
improvement. I cannot help noting, however, that these 
very same people do not shrink from seizing any oppor- 
tunity offered by the traditional possibilities. These, 
briefly, were and are: joining the army, obtaining govern- 
ment employment, starting one’s own business, or 
following the path of religion, to ‘become a learned man’. 

My father wanted me to have an education, to become 
some sort of technologist. ‘I have taught you what I know 
of the traditional ways. But, building upon this, my son, 
you may take the road of technology, and perhaps become 
an engineer.’ 

My mother, on the other hand, wanted to see me as a 
man of God, treading the way of faith and religion, a 
pilgrim to Mecca certainly, a Koran-reader at least and 
perhaps the imam of a mosque, a prayer-leader and a man 
of learning and spirituality. 

One of my uncles had been a learned man, it was said in 
the town, one who had travelled and settled in a distant 
land, where he was greatly respected for his theological 
knowledge. Obviously I had it in me. My mother’s father 
had been a ship’s engineer, of all things. Surely I could do 
as well? 

I do not remember having many dreams myself, cer- 
tainly not such specific ones as my parents or the elders 
who sat around in the evenings thinking of the lustre 
which their children might bring to their names by 
building upon what they had already been given: secure 
homes, a loving family, the certainty of a reassuring 
faith... 

Until I was seventeen I attended the local school, 
learned the Koran by heart, helped in the mosque, 
worked with my father and spent my spare time studying 
automobile engineering at the nearest garage, without 
much idea of what the future might bring. 

Then, one day, amidst a great deal of commotion, 
saluting and tables set up in the town square, everyone of 
about my age was rounded up and interviewed by three 
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strange figures attended by a number of fierce-looking 
soldiers. I learned that it was my turn for military 
service. I was a soldier. 

So now it was basic training, psychological tests and 
harsh uniforms, poor food and arms-drill, technical 
instruction and — military school. I passed out in the top 
echelon, returning on promotion leave to my village with 
an officer’s insignia on my shoulder-straps. 

I was chosen to go abroad — to the West — for gunnery 
training and then assigned to a purchasing mission to 
check shipments of artillery pieces which our govern- 
ment had bought. My life seemed set as the army until 
one of our embassies sent in a request for someone with 
technical knowledge to supervise certain long-term con- 
tracts for scientific apparatus and the training of our 
nationals in its use. 

I travelled westwards again, struggling with two new 
foreign languages, to become assistant military attaché 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel at twenty-three years 
of age. It was explained to me that I only bore this rank 
because I would have to deal with foreigners of similar 
standing, and the rank went with the job. I was, however, 
as the President of the Republic himself emphasised in a 
farewell meeting, not to get ideas about, let alone above, 
my station. And I did not. 

For the next ten years I moved upwards and sideways, 
getting posts in various missions, chairing committees, 
advising on matters connected with technology and 
military affairs, taking a course in international law, and 
becoming fairly well known in the small world of the in- 
ternational diplomatic community. I married and we had 
three children, put them into good schools and generally 
seemed heading for a ministerial post at home or an 
ambassadorial one abroad. 

But, as I contemplated my future with a certain 
amount of pleasure, the whole course of my life changed. 
My wife’s father, generally considered to be a fairly 
mediocre farmer with few resources, died and left a great 
deal of money. Some was in trust for the education of his 
grandchildren to the end of their university courses; some 
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went to my wife to make her independent for life. The 
balance, which was still large, he left to me, with the 
injunction that I was, if I felt that I could do it without 
disturbing my social and family responsibilities, ‘to 
dedicate myself to the holy search for Truth.’ 

Now, apart from one conversation with my father-in- 
law, and that on the day before I was married, I had never 
heard him say anything on this subject. My own knowl- 
edge of the ‘search for Truth’ was scanty to say the least. 
Was Truth not in the holy books? If it was, why this 
search? If it was not, what blasphemy was this? 

At that time I was between posts and expecting to be 
appointed to an international commission as the nominee’ 
of our government; for these bodies are usually made up 
of people chosen by the rulers (or civil servants) of the 
national administrations. This is to ensure, so the idea 
goes, an equitable distribution of plum jobs — or, if you 
prefer it, (they do) to provide a balance of experts and a 
mix of nationalities. I decided to seek the advice of the 
chairman of the national committee which decided upon 
appointments of this kind. 

He was an elder statesman, venerable and white- 
haired, and he received me with the greatest kindness, 
even addressing me as ‘you’ and not ‘thou’, and standing 
up when I entered the room with the courtesy of a host 
towards a guest, whatever the difference in their ranks. 
Both by his repute and in his manner he created in me an 
affection and respect which is rarely experienced. 

‘If there is a wise man known to me,’ I said, when the 
coffee had been brought, ‘it is Your Excellency; and I am 
in need of wise advice. You know my circumstances and 
my expectations. Now please read the terms of this Will of 
my father-in-law, just deceased.’ 

He read the papers carefully. Then he said, ‘Little 
brother and distinguished servant of our nation! I do, 
indeed, know a great deal about you, for that is my 
business as you must already know. It may surprise you, 
however, that I knew your father-in-law, and regard it as 
an honour to help in any way to give effect to his wishes, 
for he was a saint, truly a saint.’ 
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I was expecting almost anything but this. The thought 
had gone through my mind that my mentor might press 
me to remain in government service for the good of my 
country; or that he might. make some pious remarks 
about a pilgrimage or almsgiving: but this was a kind of 
talk that I had not heard before. True, wise men 
portrayed on television and in stories said things like 
this, and people were always talking in a similar way in 
books of one kind or another, but did people in the modern 
world use this sort of phraseology? 

‘A saint, Excellency’ I said, ‘is, according to my under- 
standing, one who serves God, in whom alone he believes, 
and who both carries on the religious duties prescribed 
for us and enjoins others to do the same. Such is the 
teaching of Islam, and this is also what has been written 
of the saints who preceded Islam, the holy ones of the 
Hebrews and of Christianity and of all other true faiths.’ 

‘That is so’, he said, ‘and nobody will deny the validity 
of your expressions. A saint is someone who is and does 
these things. But is a saint someone whom men only 
believe to be and to do these things? Is he someone who 
prays and fasts and makes pilgrimages and gives alms 
and who sits up at night reading holy books and tells 
others what to do and so on, without any experience of 
what these things mean — other than that he obtains a 
sense of satisfaction from them and perhaps from seeing 
that others do not do them?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I do not think that that could be a saint.’ 

‘Then who will know which person is really a saint and 
who is merely going through the motions because he 
thinks that he is a spiritual person?’ 

‘It had not occurred to me. But if I had to answer, I 
would say that it is not for me to pass judgment on 
anyone, for he or she may or may not be a saint.’ 

‘Excellent! Since you admit that neither the apparent 
saint nor the observer of the supposed saint may know 
whether he is one or not, are you not interested in the 
possibility that one might be able to discover the truth, so 
as to recognise a real saint, and to know what service of 
God really means?’ 


‘I had not thought of it. But if a person is accepted as 
devout, is this not an evidence that he is? 

‘If the earth is accepted as flat, is that an evidence that 
it is? Do you know the difference between personal 
opinion and objective fact?’ 

‘I had not thought of it in this connection.’ 

‘But if I were to say to you: “The moon is rancid butter”, 
would you not say: “Is that a fact or an opinion?”’ 

‘Yes, but only because it is unlikely that the moon is 
butter.’ 

‘Precisely. Now, for some people, at a certain stage, it 
seems because of their experience and habit of mind that 
the moon may not be butter. They may not, however, 
have the experience or the habit of mind to wonder 
whether a saint has to be anything more or different from 
someone whom people think to be a saint.’ 

‘So there is a way of testing whether Truth exists in 
anything, even in things which are alleged to be in- 
capable of proof? 

‘This is exactly the situation. Remember, it is no more 
absurd to assume that something might be tested as it is 
to assume that it cannot be tested at all, just because you 
do not happen to know anyone who can do it, or anyone 
who claims to you that he can do it.’ 

I asked the sage what he suggested that I do next. 

“You decide how important is truth to you. If it is so im- 
portant that you feel the need to pursue it, you will have 
to undergo experiences, which we call ‘journeys’, which 
may or may not involve conventional travel, to make it 
possible for you to recognise truth when you find it. For 
people are exposed to truth all the time, and fail to feel it, 
just because they have no basis for true recognition, just 
as a cat dislikes oranges, which are not dangerous to it, 
and could indeed perhaps save its life. But the cat, unlike 
man, has to wait until he is starving before he will touch 
an orange. To eat an orange might save the life of a 
starving cat if this happens early enough. If it waits until 
it is half-dead, it may not be able to digest the orange...’ 

I realised that the old man was in fact a Sufi, that the 
way to truth spoken of by my father-in-law was therefore 
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the Sufi Way, and that this path, generally supposed in 
my circle to be something which occupied ancient and 
ignorant people in past centuries, was very much alive. 

‘From where do you come, and to where are you going?’, 
the sage was saying, while I was thinking these thoughts. 
I was later to hear this as a sort of Sufi password, all over 
the world. 

‘I have no idea.’ 

‘What do you want to do or to be?’ 

I said at once all that was in my heart. It did not seem 
much. ‘I can only feel that it is not what I want, but what I 
need...’ 

He smiled. ‘That is your first victory over the Com- 
manding Self. For while that Self says: “Give me what I 
want”, the Real Self, which lies beyond it, is saying: “Give 
me what I need.” 

His Excellency dismissed me at that point, and it was 
not long before I began to show that I had not learnt as 
much as I thought during that meeting. He had, after all, 
excited my interest and expectation. I wanted to ask a 
hundred questions as soon as I left him; I craved the 
presence of like-thinking people. I wanted to find out how 
to become a Sufi. I had entered the stage which very few 
ordinarily spiritually-minded people ever leave: the 
stage where it is their subjective self, their appetite for 
excitement and a sense of importance or of being connec- 
ted with something of great value, not their spiritual 
capacities, which are engaged. But I did not realise this at 
the time. I thought that I was carrying on the search for 
truth. I looked all around me for Sufi groups, I bought 
books on esoteric subjects. I took little notice of my 
mundane duties, feeling a sense of exaltation which I 
imagined to be something worth while. And this because 
this sense was akin to the kind of excitement which I had 
experienced in ordinary matters: in promotion, in attain- 
ing objectives, in satisfying my desires in any one of a 
hundred different ways. I had yet to learn that what we 
have to do is to become aware of the special kind of fulfil- 
ment which is the spiritual one, and the special kind of 
way in which it has to be approached. 
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First, then, I started to look for Sufis and dervishes. 

Most people who were born in the Middle East know, or 
think they know, something about Sufis and Dervishes. 
In reality, the sum total of this knowledge is usually very 
small. They have heard, for instance, that in the ancient 
times there were great teachers, and that these teachers 
left organisations behind them to carry on their work. 
They have perhaps seen processions of performing der- 
vishes, who do and say strange things; people who can 
stick skewers through their cheeks without suffering 
hurt or causing blood to flow; people who hand out charms 
or help barren women have children; people who dress 
oddly, who chant, perform recitations or tell beads. Some 
shave their moustaches but not their beards; some walk 
in an odd manner, with a sideways step. Others whirl or 
twirl, ‘dance’, sing or gyrate. Some of the leaders of these 
assemblies have many thousands of followers, and 
behave like kings. Others are penniless and thought 
equally holy. What was one to make of all this? 

I went to the meetings of some of these people. Some 
had obviously put their followers into such a state of de- 
pendency that all that was happening was a surrender of 
common sense and a dependency upon the community 
and especially the ‘master’ concerned. Some of the 
supposed leaders and teachers were highly regarded 
locally, but all were extremely limited in their knowledge 
of what the great Sufis of the past had really said and 
written. They merely repeated a small range of ideas or 
practices, and contented themselves on the whole with 
talking about love, listening to music and acting like men 
of sanctity. There were a few who imagined that all this 
really was the way of the Sufis. There still are, in the East 
and the West, numerous people and their followers who 
believe the same. 

Disconcerted, I returned to my old adviser, asking 
where I had gone wrong. 

‘You have gone wrong everywhere. To give a moment’s 
attention, a second’s credence, to such people can only be 
because you are attracted to the falsity of the false. “Like 
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attracts like”. 


But he told me that, behind the facade of Mullas and 
teachers, dervishes and reputed Sufis who swarm every- 
where from Morocco on the Atlantic, through North and 
Central Africa, through the Arab World to Pakistan and 
India, as far as Indonesia and Malaysia — there are real 
Sufis. Only one of them, however, shows himself as a 
public figure at any one time or age. Such a one was Ibn 
al-Arabi in Spain, Mecca and Syria. Such, too, was Rumi 
in Turkey, Jami in Afghanistan, Al-Jullabi in India. ‘You 
will find the Teacher of the Age in due time, but for now 
you have much to learn which will take you to him.’ 

I asked the old man whether it was possible to do 
anything about the great concourses of alleged Sufis who 
abound in the Middle East. ‘There was a huge organis- 
ation of supposed Sufis and also a number of foreigners 
attracted to them, in a certain North African country’, he 
said. ‘They followed the mechanical rituals, invocations 
and postures laid down by the sheikh whose name they 
adopted, and which were traditional to this putative 
school. 

‘Some colleagues and I visited them. We merely read 
them certain passages from the great Sufi ancients — 
Ghazzali, Suhrawardi and others. After quite a short 
time the majority drove out their teacher. There was no 
need to argue: the ancient Masters have left abundant in- 
formation and guidance which shows any really sincere 
person just what can happen to a legitimate school when 
it ceases to operate. Ignorant people take it over, and it 
becomes moribund. Degenerate forms, remember, may 
look and feel authentic.’ 

I suggested that I might be allowed to retrace my steps, 
to get back to the point where I could appreciate real 
teachers, and that I would stop being a mere collector of 
sensations. ‘If you can do so, that is your best way’, he 
assured me. 

Had he any advice for me? ‘Yes, remember that you 
have to have a sense of humour. Obsessed people have 
none, and that is how you can tell the true from the false. 
For false is really what the obsessed are.’ 

But surely things of the spirit were serious? Surely one 
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should not, could not, laugh at religion? 

‘People do not laugh at religion. When spiritual people 
laugh, they laugh at imitation religion. Here is an 
example: 

‘When I was in India, with a number of dervishes, we 
were talking to a group of European visitors, who thought 
that they would like to become Sufis. 

‘The chief of our party, after many pious and long- 
winded speeches, and a lot of prayers from the 
Westerners, said to them, “We can’t make Sufis out of you 
— but you would make excellent Hindus!” 

‘The Westerners were scandalised. They turned to see 
how the group of distinguished Hindu holy men who were 
with us had taken this ‘insult’. Imagine their surprise 
when they saw that the Hindus were laughing their 
heads off! The Indians could see the joke, but the imagin- 
edly spiritual visitors were too tense, too spurious, to 
understand ordinary humour, let alone spiritual 
matters.’ 

The sage went on to quote an anecdote about a certain 
great thinker, Al-Bazzaz, who, more than a thousand 
years ago, visited the Sufi Tustari. He listed, for the Sufi, 
the various forms of ‘intoxication’ which prevent people 
from living a pious life. These included wine, physical 
pleasures, the desire to gain and to hold property, and the 
love of authority. 

Tustari, however, reminded him that there are two 
forms of intoxication which are equally bad — and which 
pretended Sufis and imagined disciples suffer from: the 
intoxication of the scholar who is bound up with his 
learning and proud of it, and the drunkenness of the wor- 
shipper, who seeks attention. 

I resolved to remember Sahl Tustari. But I had to ask 
my mentor to clarify the point about humour; whether 
making people laugh was not the sign of a buffoon, and 
how a Sufi could avoid being thought superficial if he 
dealt in jokes. 

‘A Sufi will always be thought superficial, if he deals in 
jokes, by people who imagine that joking is necessarily 
superficial. Here is a classical jest, with this teaching 
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within it, told of our Mulla Nasreddin, the great Sufi joke- 
figure: 

Nasreddin was sitting in the main street of his own 
town, fishing. The hook on his line was hanging into a 
large pot of water. 

A self-satisfied scholar passing by, called out: 

‘Have you caught many today, idiot?’ 

‘Not many, Excellency, only three!’ 

‘Three! Is that all?’ smiled the self-important ‘wise’ 
man. 

‘Well, actually it is four, including you’, said the Mulla. 
“Which of the two was the superficial one?’ 

Was there, I wondered, any other reason why a Sufi 
might present himself as someone of no importance, or in 
a guise which meant nothing to the insensitive person? 

‘There are at least two other reasons. The first is that, if 
the Sufi is dressed like one, where will be the challenge to 
the perceptivity of the student? He must see the ‘king in 
each disguise’ as the Sufi aphorism has it. The other 
reason is that everything valuable in this world is threat- 
ened, including spiritual things. Remember the Sufi 
anecdote of the peacock who was found tearing out his 
own feathers. Someone asked him why he did it. 
“Because”, he said, “people hunt me for these plumes. If I 
- have none, they want nothing more of me, and I may live 
a tranquil and useful life.”’ I was later to find this tale in 
Rumi’s Fourth Book of the Mathnavi, his major work. 

He taught me, too, that there were four ‘Gates’ to 
higher knowledge: the religious law; the Way or Path, the 
Teaching and its observance; and gnosis, experience of or 
perception of real Truth, which is called Objective 
Reality. 

In his Introduction to Book Five of his Mathnavi, Rumi 
makes this clear: 

The Law, he says, is like learning alchemical theory 
from a person or a book. The Path is like an alchemical 
process. The Truth is the actual transmutation of copper 
into gold. 

A contemporary Sufi has put this in more current 
terms: 
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‘The Law is equivalent to learning about medicine; the 
Path is diet and remedies; the Truth is obtaining perma- 
nent health and being free. It is reached through gnosis 
acting on the right person at the right time, the 
process...’ 

After some months spent in absorbing these teachings, 
in a multiplicity of ways, through talks and walks, 
through conversations and observations, the old man 
sent me to Cyprus. ‘I have arranged for you to go to Idries 
Shah’ he said. 

I had heard of Shah. He was of Afghan extraction, de- 
scended from the Prophet through the redoubtable saint 
Musa Al-Kazim and he had been the subject of many 
articles in newspapers and magazines all over the world. 
By common consent he seemed to be accepted as a Sufi of 
high attainment and was sometimes described as the 
Director of the Age. I had been told again and again that 
he refused the role of teacher, and I said so to my friend 
who replied: ‘He will not teach people in customary ways; 
he will not teach people who imagine that they have a 
right to be taught. And it is people like that who write the 
kind of reports you mention.’ 

How could I learn from such a man, since I was sure 
that I still had the mechanical habits of mind which the 
Sufis deplored? I begged the old gentleman to give me 
some help in preparing my mind. 

“You will be able to profit from some of what he does 
and says, and some of what he is,’ he answered, ‘but the 
best of approaches is to remember that when a teaching 
strikes you as correct, you need not think much about it. 
Most people dwell on things of which they approve. But 
when something, in Sufi circles, strikes you as strange or 
even unacceptable, you should give it special attention, 
because it almost always means that a real teaching 
aspect has struck against your prejudices, which are 
trying to reject it, trying to keep you in narrow servitude.’ 

I asked him for an example, something which would 
help to fix this difficult concept in my mind. 

‘Sufi teachers’, he said ‘sometimes provoke highly 
dramatic ‘incidents’ to help bring psychological insights 
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to people who are deeply conditioned. Even so, the very 
superficial will still fail to get the message. One such 
teaching incident was set up by Bahauddin Naqshband, a 
great Sufi sage esteemed in his own lifetime as one of the 
most orthodox and spiritual people of the age. 

‘He was sitting one day in a gathering of Islamic 
divines when they asked him to contribute something to 
the ‘tasting’ of the beauty of religion. He at once said: 
“Your God is beneath the sole of my foot!” 

‘There was a tremendous uproar and, in spite of his 
immense prestige, some people demanded that he be 
either executed for apostasy or certified as a madman 
(which would have saved his life). 

‘Bahauddin said nothing until he was called to a public 
assembly of judges which he attended voluntarily. It is 
recorded that he was so important that he could not be 
arrested on suspicion. At a platform sat the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, Chief of the Theologians, the Judge of Judges, and 
many eminent officers and administrators, attended by 
guards and heralds. 

‘Asked to repeat his assertion, Naqshband said in a 
loud voice, his words relayed by heralds to the crowd 
(estimated at half a million) “Your God is beneath my 
foot!” 

-~ ‘He was then asked to explain himself. He said 
“Remove my right sandal and announce to the people 
what you find there. It will be your God!” 

‘When the sandal had been taken off, the Judge of 
Judges took out — a coin. This was held up and its nature 
conveyed to the crowd. 

‘The Sheikh of Islam then pronounced: “The Great 
Teacher has shown us that we worship the idol of 
materiality, and we should receive this rebuke with 
humility — I kiss his hand!” 

‘“Thus,” continues the account, “Bahauddin saved 
himself, gave the lesson and reproved the orthodox; while 
they saved themselves by accepting his truth.”’ 

When this narrative ended, I felt as if some kind of door 
had opened in my mind. For the first time I really felt that 
I could see how it was that scholars did not understand 
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Sufis, and, indeed, could perhaps never understand them. 
The Sufi worked in dimensions which could not be ap- 
preciated by the merely learned. Equally, the charges of 
blasphemy, of irreverence, of fraud and lying, that have 
been brought against Sufis ever since they were first 
heard of, could hardly be true either. The Sufis had 
created the major part of the literature and poetry of the 
Middle East and Central Asia. They had lived entire, 
often very long, lives in the full view of masses of people. 
They had pioneered ideas which are only now beginning 
to be understood by modern man They must be something 
exceptional. 

With these thoughts, and this preparation, I took ship 
from Alexandria to Cyprus. 

I had begun a journey whose nature — whose existence 
even — is unsuspected by the great majority of people. Yet 
it may be called the most important journey a man or 
woman can make. 
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2 THE RUG WHICH HAD TO BE 
RESTORED 


Yes! The world is an illusion 
But bound up with itis truth 


Subhani 


I made my way to the address I had been given. It proved 
to be a gleaming white block of apartments built by one of 
the Greek entrepreneurs who are so often associated with 
this kind of enterprise. I had assumed that I would meet 
the Sayed in the Turkish part of Cyprus but instead here I 
was in the Greek, southern part. I noticed that I seemed to 
have some sort of expectation system which continually 
made unwarranted judgments which I then forgot about 
until they surfaced in my mind through some irritant. 

It was an autumn afternoon and I remember looking up 
at the sun still quite high in the sky as I rang the doorbell. 
My stomach churned with a mixture of emotions and sen- 
sations; expectation, anxiety, fear of the unknown, hope 
of gaining something — not a happy mixture. 

The door was opened by a quite ordinary-looking man 
whom I judged for some reason to be probably French. He 
was plump, about my own age and a little shorter than 
my own 5 foot 8 inches. There was no formality: he led me 
into a long room where some twenty people were seated. 
The furniture was European-style and unremarkable, as 
seemed the people. They were in fact like any random 
bunch you might see in any international airport, the 
sexes roughly equal and the ages ranging from the early 
twenties to the seventies. 

The fat man, speaking English with a strong French 
accent, introduced me to each of the company in turn. 
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When I had heard each person’s name, a place was indi- 
cated to me on a sofa near the door. Some smiled, some 
nodded. There was nothing unusual. We could have been 
transients coming together in the dentist’s waiting room. 

‘Sayed Idries is not here yet’ one man said. He was tall, 
about fifty and had an air of casual authority such as you 
might find in a senior banker or industrialist. I noticed 
that his suit had an implicit ‘Savile Row’ stitched all over 
it. He went on ‘I’ve been given an anecdote to relate to 
you. It is in answer to several questions about how and 
why the face of religion has changed. The anecdote was 
told to Sayed Idries by a Dervish when Shah was himself 
a young student. It is what we call Isharati, a word 
meaning a tale which has an enduring and special 
teaching effect. 

‘Here is the story. “Once upon a time, in a far-off land, 
there lived a merchant, who had on the floor of his house a 
rug of great beauty which was of almost priceless value. 

‘“One day he had to leave home on a journey and he left 
two students, who were looking for cheap lodgings, in 
charge of his home. Now these two youths were not too 
careful in their ways, and it wasn’t long before they had 
managed to drop some burning charcoal on to the rug, 
ruining almost one-third of it. Naturally, they were very 
distressed, and wondered what they could do to make 
amends. 

“When the merchant returned and saw the damage, he 
was deeply shocked and went about crying such things as 
‘I have not looked after this rug as I should’, or, ‘You two 
villains have ruined it!’, or ‘How can it ever be repaired?’ 
The students, full of remorse, carried the rug from one 
expert to another, until they found the one man left in the 
world who could reweave it, as good as new. ‘I shall have 
to do it thread by thread, and it will take a very long time 
— and the work will not be cheap’ he told them. 

‘“The students decided to settle in his town and found 
employment to pay for the repairs, which occupied almost 
twenty years. Finally, all was finished and, delighted, the 
students, now elders in their own right, carried it back to 
the house of the merchant. When he saw it, he again burst 
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into tears. ‘It took two decades’, they said, ‘but at last we 
have made amends. Here is your treasure, completely 
restored.’ 

‘““It may be just as it was before” cried the merchant, 
“but what does that mean to the man who lent it to me, 
who trusted me with it, and who could not have it back 
when he wanted it ten years ago — a man who has been 
dead these last seven years?” 

‘““This,” the Dervish told Shah, “is the condition of your 
religion. You never owned it, you misused it between 
you, by oversight and carelessness.” 

There was a short silence. Then someone held up his 
hand, but the reciter of the story shook his head. Another 
arm was raised, and this time the other man said, ‘Yes?’ 

Turning to me, the man who had read the story said, 
‘We answer some questions and not others. This is the 
custom here, which you may perhaps not have seen 
before.’ I nodded, and the man signalled to the questioner 
to proceed. 

‘What the students in the tale could do was to have the 
rug mended. It took them a lot of time, and though they 
succeeded, it was too late to help others. In the Sufi way, 
by contrast, the teaching helps the learner according to 
his capacity, though he may not realise it. Sometimes, 
_ however, this fact can be brought out.’ 

‘Exactly. Now has anyone a story which will encapsu- 
late that?’ 

A young woman held up her arm and started to declaim 
in a clear and self-assured voice: 

‘A man visited one of the Masters and said: “What have 
I learnt since I came to study with you? I don’t think I 
have learnt anything.” 

‘The Master answered him: “When you first came to 
me, you were almost incapable of learning. You have 
actually learnt some of the capacity, but not yet any of the 
learning.” 

‘*“How do I know that?” asked the disgruntled disciple. 

“You do not. But when you came to me it was from fear 
and to abase yourself and gain secrets. I taught you not to 
humiliate yourself, to seek truth before secrets, and to 
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give up fear. Naturally, some of your suppressed ten- 
dencies have come to the surface to be dealt with — like 
querulousness and your belligerence and impatience. So 
you see, the approach which you make to me now is a 
result of your forward progress.” 

With that the meeting closed. The company began to 
disperse, and I was taken to a house where I had been 
booked in as a boarder. It turned out to be one of those 
beautifully clean and enchanting white buildings 
occupied by the same Cypriot family for generations. The 
head of the family was a widow, who had a small 
vineyard, and augmented the meagre living it provided 
by taking in lodgers. She spoke no English but she fed me 
and looked after me marvellously well, for a very modest 
charge. 

Next morning the fat man called for me in his car, and 
we drove to a near-by beach resort. This centred around a 
large hotel, bursting with package tourists. They ate and 
drank, played in the sand and swam in the sea with an 
abandon and vitality which helped to lighten my over- 
serious mood. But I still worried, deep inside me, that I 
might fail; that I might prove to be unteachable; that I 
might be cast out; that I might miss important ‘indica- 
tions’; that I might fail some kind of test. And of course I 
had still to meet the Teacher himself... As it turned out I 
did not have much longer to wait. 

A number of tables had been pushed together on a 
terrace of the hotel, overlooking the beach. About thirty 
people sat there, talking and drinking coffee. Some of 
them I had seen in the apartment the previous night, 
some were new faces. I was given a seat and a coffee, and I 
listened while one of my neighbours finished reciting 
something. He then turned to me and we introduced our- 
selves. He was an American psychologist, formerly a 
teacher at a university, now a real-estate agent. He had 
written to Idries Shah and had been asked to come to 
Cyprus. 

‘You know’ said my new friend, who was casually 
dressed and athletic, but had a rather red face and a 
slightly agitated manner, ‘we in the West can hardly get 
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to understand how you Eastern people think — especially 
Sufis. ’'ve read everything I can lay my hands on about 
them, but the problem for me is that so much of what you 
say and do is so low key. How can a Westerner get to grips 
with something where nothing seems to be emphasised? 
Sure, some of the things which I have heard here have an 
effect on me, but would they reproduce in print? Could I 
use them in a lecture?’ 

I said I thought that a part of Sufi teaching was pre- 
cisely this — to coach the mind to perceive things which 
are subtle as well as those which are obvious and, in 
addition, to introduce entirely new concepts for the mind 
to work with. 

Tve come to the same conclusion’ he said, ‘but the habit 
of associations is hard to break, especially when we have 
to use it all the time. Suspending it is the trick.’ 

I asked him whether he had any formula which would 
help to detach from associations, and he at once said: 
‘There is the story of the Iranian and the miracle...’ 

At this point I spied a figure walking towards us and I 
recognised that it was Shah from his photographs. He was 
about thirty yards away, and coming to our table from the 
direction of the beach. The American saw him, too, and 
interrupted himself with the words, ‘Here comes Shah’. 

Idries Shah is tall, with a slim build and aquiline 
features. He looks like an Afghan, with dark, rather 
piercing eyes which can make his expression difficult to 
fathom unless he is smiling or frowning. He walked 
towards us with a brisk and purposeful gait, neither fast 
nor slow. He was dressed in a semi-military tropical suit 
and in one hand he carried a rosary. I noticed that he had 
very fine hands. It was difficult to guess his age and I put 
him down as of indeterminate middle-age. 

When he reached us he took my hand and spoke kindly 
of my first teacher, asking me how he was. There was an 
empty chair to my left, and Shah sat down. Someone 
handed him a cup of coffee. I looked around the circle of 
faces. Some seemed tense, others relaxed. Some went on 
conversing with their neighbours. 

This seemed to me to be the first extraordinary thing. 
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People were affected by Shah’s presence, but they did not 
jump up when he approached, or change from relaxed to 
tense, or look servile, as I had seen happen with other 
people of authority. There was a reaction, but it was one I 
had never felt before. 

The first impressions I had of Shah were in fact very 
much like the sketch of him in Current Biography: 


Shah comes across in a long interview with Elizabeth Hall in 
Psychology Today [she is its Editor] as a rather modest figure 
who repudiates a guru position and regrets any cultism he 
may inspire. She describes him as remarkable, witty and 
urbane, and her portrait is supported by Doris Lessing, who 
sees him as a vital, energetic person of simple tastes and 
habits: abstemious, wonderfully open-handed with his time, 
his money and himself and ‘of an appearance that would be 
unremarkable anywhere from Spain to the Himalayas.’ Shah 
is a born story-teller and teacher, according to Mrs Lessing, 
and he has ‘a natural gaiety of heart and mind’. Like his 
father before him, Shah is involved in a multitude of activi- 
ties outside of writing and teaching. 


Then came the second change in atmosphere. People, as 
I say, had gone on talking, but suddenly, as if at a signal, 
everyone stopped and observed complete silence. How did 
this happen? I had no idea. I had, however, heard of this 
‘general silence’ before; yet to experience it for the first 
time gave me a feeling that I had not felt before. Now 
came the third strange thing. Shah looked around the 
company, smiling at everyone and although he had been 
out of earshot when the American and I had been convers- 
ing, Shah now began to speak using as his first words, the 
precise words the American had used when Shah 
appeared... ‘There is the story of the Iranian and the 
miracle.’ 

Had the American been primed to say this? I looked at 
him, but his mouth was hanging open, and I could not 
believe that his astonishment was simulated. Was there a 
hidden microphone at the table? Things like that could be 
checked later. Was Shah a lip-reader? Perhaps. I quickly 
put these thoughts away for later, and started to listen to 
the story, which Shah was telling at a fairly rapid pace. 
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One needed concentration to keep up with it. 

Apparently an Iranian had been telling a story about a 
man who had been thrown from his horse and ‘saved by 
the miraculous intervention of a saint, who had appeared 
at just the right place and time to catch him and even to 
calm the wild steed.’ 

A Sufi who was present when all this was being recoun- 
ted said, ‘That happened far away and long ago. What 
about what is happening to that man, over there?’ 

The Iranian asked, ‘What is happening to him? I can’t 
see any miracle!’ 

The Sufi replied, ‘The miracle is that he is so well pro- 
tected by higher powers that horses don’t throw him, in 
the first place.’ e 

I was digesting this when Shah turned to me and said, 
in the hearing of the entire company, ‘Now we will just 
get a couple of things straight, for I fear that otherwise 
you will go on wasting time in thinking abéut things 
which have no reality and are the product of imagination, 
even though you may think them worthwhile. 

‘I refer to thinking that people have been given things 
to say; so that someone else can end their sentences for 
them and baffle you. I refer to actors and microphones, 
and even to lip-reading. Now, I will not expand upon this 
because this remark is for you and to put it into the minds 
of others would only confuse. Do you understand what I 
am saying?’ 

I felt myself moving my head from side to side as if ina 
daze. Three or four minutes before I had had suspicious 
thoughts about the story being a ‘plant’, about actors and 
microphones, about lip-reading: and these thoughts in 
exactly that order! There could be no doubt that he had 
read my mind. I remember thinking, ‘He may have 
proved that he is not a fraud, but now he has aroused my 
curiosity and emotions to an extent that cannot be 
healthy...’ 

Shah broke into my train of thought, saying: ‘You can 
quite easily develop the capacity — when you want it — of 
seeing the ordinary as the extraordinary, and the extra- 
ordinary as the ordinary. When you do that, you will stop 
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your mind whirling about in useless intellectualism.’ 

People started talking together again, and then, just as 
before, the babble ceased. I assumed, correctly, that some- 
thing more was to be given out. 

Addressing a young red-headed man with spectacles 
who was sitting directly opposite him, Shah said: ‘Mr. 
Smith, you really should worry less about Western people 
being insensitive to subtler impressions and try to 
develop perception yourself. You never get anywhere by 
worrying. Just to set your mind at ease about the om- 
niscience of Easterners, let me tell you a story against 
myself, about Eastern sensitivity.’ 

Shah said that a very old and venerable friend from 
Afghanistan had come to visit him in England. It was the 
ancient one’s first journey abroad, and Shah looked 
forward to having him at home in the south of England 
for a month or two. 

The old gentleman was delighted to be driven through 
the beautiful English countryside. Passing through a 
village just before they reached Shah’s house he saw some 
words chalked on an old board and asked Shah what it 
meant. 

Behind a high hedge a house had been demolished, and 
the contractors had placed a sign at the roadside, offering 
lumber for sale. 

‘So I translated it’ said Shah, ‘I said, “Oh, that just says 
‘Doors, window-sashes and floorboards for sale’.” 

“When we arrived at our house, two or three minutes 
later, my guest asked me to telephone an airline to 
change his return reservation, so that his flight would be 
a month earlier than his original booking. As soon as I 
had done this,’ continued Shah, ‘he said: “You live in the 
biggest house hereabouts, do you not?” I said that I did. 

‘He went on, “That implies an obligation to do service. 
Perhaps you are not well placed financially. Well, take 
this £100. I have saved it by arranging to go home sooner. 
Now you can give the money to those unfortunates who 
are in such a plight that they are selling their doors and 
windows, even their floorboards! May God recompense 
them! And I would like to remind you that, in your 
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father’s time, he would have moved those paupers into his 
own home rather than see them reduced to such an unfor- 
tunate state!” ) 

One of the guests who had not spoken before was an old 
man, obviously from the Middle East whom I later dis- 
covered was an Armenian. He held up his hand for 
attention. ‘Proceed’ said Shah. 

‘Not all Eastern people are saturated in spirituality’ 
said the old chap. ‘I remember something which served 
me as a striking example of how necessary it is to perceive 
rather than to judge by outward signs.’ 

He explained that he had gone to India, and by coinci- 
dence had run up against a former fellow disciple of a Sufi 
teacher. His erstwhile colleague was now sitting at the 
feet of a guru, who spoke endlessly, and usually in clichés. 

‘Why are you here, of all places?’ 

‘My Sufi master sent me!’ 

The Guru interrupted: ‘There you are — the Stifi himself 
recognises me as a greater master!’ 

‘But,’ said the Armenian, ‘I asked the disciple what the 
Sufi had said when sending him to the Guru. Guess what! 

‘The Sufi had said: “Go and sit at the feet of such-and- 
such an Indian guru — as a punishment for your 
superficiality!”’ 

At this point Shah turned to me and asked, point- 
blank: ‘What is your greatest curiosity about the life and 
ways of the Sufi? I want you to talk frankly, because 
through such means as this, we can remove misapprehen- 
sions and give you something with which you can really 
work’. 

I said that I had already learnt that it was futile to en- 
courage one’s own curiosity when it might only be a 
childlike desire to hear about wonders or to acquire 
powers... 

He interrupted me. ‘That is true. You must be able to 
suspend your curiosity, sometimes, until you have 
enough experience to exercise it constructively. But I am 
approaching things in this way at the moment. Tell me 
what has really aroused your interest.’ 

At first I began to think that I should ask something 
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about how one could obtain and exercise humility. But, 
under Shah’s relentless gaze, I realised that if I said that, 
I would indeed be ‘playing at being a student’. I had to 
admit to myself that there were other aspects of Sufis 
which baffled and interested me, and I said so. 

‘Exactly. That is what we want to hear. If you are right, 
I shall tell you. If you are wrong, I shall be able to make 
something out of it for all.’ 

‘I have heard’, I said, ‘that Sufis can see into human 
hearts; that they have powers which enable them to learn 
and also to work more effectively in the world than people 
who have not got these powers. How are the powers devel- 
oped and, when they are, how are they used?’ 

‘This is an interesting and important question. To 
answer it will require quite a number of sessions. 
However, taking it in order of useful study, we can give 
you an important narrative which covers the beginning of 
this aspect. 

‘Sufis can read minds, though they are not omniscient. 
Such powers are used only for the part of worldly life in 
which the Sufi is involved. The means to develop this so- 
called ‘power’ is well understood and can be taught. If, 
however, it is learnt and exercised without the necessary 
other preparation, the ability turns against the prac- 
titioner, and the end result is that his or her life is made 
far more difficult than it ordinarily would be. All such 
efforts must be approached with the right attitude.’ 

‘But do the Sufis not carry out experiments’, I asked ‘to 
show their disciples, and others, the right or wrong way to 
approach the matter? I have read something to this 
effect.’ 

‘They do, but they don’t do it to order or out of caprice, 
though it may easily seem so to the outward observer. 
Here is a true story, which illustrates what can happen. 
As you will see from the narrative, such a test could only 
be carried out by someone who knew what he was doing, 
with someone who could profit from it. Not a lot of people 
are at such a stage.’ 

Shah recounted the following story: 

Ajmal Khan of the Yusufzai clan, was powerfully 
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attracted to a young woman named Hafsa who lived three 
miles from his house and wanted to marry her. He knew 
that this would be impossible, since her father was rich 
and he came from a socially inferior family. All his fore- 
bears, so far as was known, had been servants. 

One day, when pondering this matter, Ajmal wandered 
into the market-place of his native town, in Uttar 
Pradesh, India, and saw a reputed Sufi, Mir Abdal, 
sitting at his stall where he sold preserved fruits. On 
impulse, he went up to the sage; but before he could say 
anything, the Sufi said to him ‘To capture the heart of the 
lady you will have to give up those things which stand in 
your way.’ 

Ajaml was amazed, for he had nevermentioned a single 
word about his desires to anyone. But Sufis are known as 
‘heart spies,’ credited with being able to read people’s 
minds. 

To the Sufi he said, ‘I don’t care what I have'to give up, 
so long as I attain my heart’s desire!’ 

The Sufi told him to wait until the end of the day’s 
trading, and then led him to a small house which he used 
for meditation. Then he said ‘I did not mean to say that 
you would be sure to gain your heart’s desire. What I 
meant you to understand was that you could acquire the 
means to attain it. We cannot give boons; but we can give 
the means.’ 

Ajmal thought that this was just as good as actually 
granting the wish, and asked how he could start to learn 
the way to win the girl’s heart. 

‘Before you learn,’ said the Sufi, ‘you will have to 
remember that when you can exercise a power which is 
not common among men, you may not wish to do so.’ 
Ajmal assured Mir Abdal that he understood, and he was 
accepted as a disciple. 

His training occupied three years. During that time, he 
had to serve the Master and repeat prayers and invoca- 
tions. Then he had to do meditation and then to go far 
beyond meditation. After he had attached himself to the 
Master, the latter taught him how to detach himself from 
dependence upon him and continued the training as an 
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equal, as Ajmal Khan putit. | 

Finally, after much practice of causing people to like 
and to dislike him, without any word being spoken 
between them, he was able to exercise the ‘power of 
attraction’, and he returned to his village and thence to 
the place where the woman lived. 

Hafsa, when he glimpsed her, was riding a horse 
towards her father’s house. Ajmal exercised the power of 
his will, and the horse turned and walked towards him. 
Then, as the girl came within a hundred yards, he applied 
his power to making her attracted to him. As her horse 
came up to him, Hafsa said, ‘I have longed for you for 
years.’ 

As soon as these words had escaped her lips, Ajamal 
had the powerful senseation that this kind of manipula- 
tion of people — and even of animals — was unworthy. He 
felt repugnance at ‘capturing’ a person or even an animal 
in this way. As he put it ‘Through my head ran the 
thought, “This is wrong, and I do not want her...” 

At that very moment Hafsa looked him straight in the 
face and said ‘This is wrong, I do not want you!’ The horse 
turned and she spurred it away. 

As an illustration that there is such a thing as tele- 
pathy and that it can be used as an instrument on its own, 
Shah’s story interested me greatly. I said: ‘Did Ajmal 
turn, after this, towards the cultivation of true wisdom?’ 

Shah said: ‘This particular story is intended to emphas- 
ise a mechanism, not to provide a moral or 
entertainment, so it remains unfinished. But there is 
another story, that of an Afridi Khan, a chief from the 
Afghan borderland, who did in fact learn what he might 
accomplish, after a bout with a Sufi master. I will relate it 
as it was reported by Hussain Alavi, one of our contem- 
poraries.’ 

With the undividided attention of the whole party upon 
him, Shah began the narrative: 

Hussain Alavi, in company with other pious and 
respectful people, used to visit the Sufi Akbar Shah when 
he came out to sit in front of his house on Thursday 
evenings. 
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Most of the people had requests to make — they usually 
sought prayers and intercession for themselves and rela- 
tives, freedom from debt and disease, happiness for their 
children and so on — but these applications had, by long 
tradition, to be made silently. The Sufi would not accept 
any aspiration unless it could be ‘projected’ by means of 
the mind. No approach formulated in words was allowed. 

This was because ‘what is expressed in words is superfi- 
cial, and at least a part of the “miracle” has to be 
performed by the applicant supplying some of the necess- 
ary spiritual power.’ This is done by silent concentration, 
which comes in two parts. The first part of each invoca- 
tion is to ‘aim’ a feeling of goodwill and love towards the 
Sufi Master; the second is to include on that ‘wave’ the 
desired message. 

When Alavi was in his usual place one Thursday, a 
certain arrogant and bad-mannered Afridi, chief of a 
Pathan clan of the borders, came riding up and demanded 
to know what was happening. 

When he was told, he approached the Sufi and called 
out ‘You think that you are someone, but you can’t 
outstare me!’ This was evidently a reference to the 
piercing gaze which was Akbar Shah’s most obvious 
characteristic. 

Such an obvious breach of etiquette caused some rest- 
lessness in the crowd, but the Sufi motioned for order. 
Then he stood up in his place and walked directly up to 
the Pathan chief. Holding one hand before him, he ‘shot a 
look’ at the Afridi, whose eyes immediately assumed such 
a fixed expression that ‘he seemed as if turned into stone’. 

When the Sufi had gone back indoors, people crowded 
round the Pathan who was still sitting astride his horse, 
with his head erect, his eyes unwinking and his body 
taut. Moans came from his lips. They lifted him off his 
mount and carried him to a near-by house, but could do 
nothing to unlock his muscles. 

He stayed like this, having to be propped up to eat, and 
being placed on his side to sleep, for several days. Event- 
ually, taking pity on him, the people went to the Sufi and, 
soundlessly, beseeched him to enable the man to regain 
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his mobility. 

After an hour or two of this silent communication, 
Akbar Shah spoke. He said ‘If you want that man to 
resume his former state, you will have to give him some- 
thing from the world, for he is partly out of the world. The 
best thing would be to play music to involve his emotions, 
to hand him some gold to arouse his greed, and to offer 
him sweetmeats to bring him back to the appetites of your 
world.’ i 

This the people did, and they were astonished to see 
that the Pathan soon sat up and ate, grabbed the gold and 
swayed to the music. 

When they asked him what his experiences had been 
while he was in the trance induced by the Sufi, he said ‘I 
did not want to come back, for I was in a world where 
there is no time and no sorrow, no unpleasantness and 
nothing to desire. But as soon as I saw what you had 
brought me, I longed for the things of the world again, 
and they drew me back into your company. I was half 
“here” and half “there”, though what that means I do not 
know.’ 

Those around him asked if he was not grateful to be 
restored to normal, but he said ‘I am distressed, because 
that “other” was so real, this life seems like a shadow, and 
I cannot wait to re-enter that other place...’ 

Following this experience, the Afridi settled down in 
the district, anxious to enter the other world and unable 
to re-integrate himself fully into the conventional one. 
After many years, when the Sufi had died, the Pathan 
attained the state in which he could explain what had 
happened to him, and he explained it thus to the villa- 
gers: 

‘The Sufi gave me as much baraka* (spiritual power) as 
he could, enabling me te taste of the real world. But as I 
had still not done anything for myself, the gross elements 
in my mind and body were still there to bring me back and 
they prevented me from going forward. He knew this, and 
told you how to bring me back again. It has taken me 
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many years to refine the coarse parts of me so that I can 
now re-enter the other world and then return here freely, 
so that I can, in fact, assume useful functions in both. 
Until I had done something myself, I could not accept the 
benefits of the spirituality of that great man.’ 

Shah went on: ‘This interesting story is often quoted, 
says Husain Alavi, to show the respective contributions 
of the master and disciple in the mystic way. It certainly 
is a different presentation from what is generally 
accepted by those who are supposed to know about spiri- 
tual matters.’ 

I asked Shah whether powers like these illustrated in 
these two stories were akin to hypnosis, and also whether 
they could be misused. 

‘They are akin to hypnosis, but they involve techniques 
which are not known to those who ordinarily experiment 
with or employ hypnosis’ he said. ‘This is because you 
need some extra capacities in addition to the techniques 
which are used to induce hypnotic trance. 

‘As to whether they can be misused, the question is an 
indication of ignorance of a host of associated factors, 
which have to be taken into account. The most that can be 
said here is that almost anything can be misused: but in 
practice there are things which prevent this. People can 
kill, but they seldom do. Machines can run amok — how 
often do they? And knowledge can never be kept hidden 
for ever. 

‘Dervishes, for instance, are people trying to become 
Sufis and are very often just well-meaning meddlers. 
They get it wrong in worldly matters at least as often as 
they get it right in the higher psychological area. Der- 
vishes can be very good men — insofar as anyone who has 
limited knowledge can be good or bad. But then, we all 
know tales about well-meaning people... Here is what 
happened to a dervish who tried to be good.’ Shah, with 
thirty or more people crowded around the table hanging 
on his words, then told his third story of the day. 

‘A Dervish I knew did all he could to help the poor and 
needy. Some poor people, of course, do not want to be 
helped, and some would-be helpers may only think they 
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know how to help... 

‘One day my Dervish friend came across a poor family 
who clearly needed help, but they persisted in refusing all 
charity. This made the good man all the more eager to be 
of assistance since he had, as it happened, some 500 gold 
pieces given by a pious benefactor for charitable use. 

‘He noted that, among their pitifully few possessions, 
these people had a small and dirty rug left to them by an 
ancestor, and the sight of it gave him an idea. 

‘He went away and returned some time later, effec- 
tively disguised as a carpet merchant. After making a 
show of examining the rug, he told the woman of the 
house that he could offer her a hundred gold pieces for it. 

“Pll have to discuss this with my husband” she said. 
“Perhaps you could come back tomorrow evening.” 

‘Before the Dervish returned, however, the family, sus- 
picious of this sudden interest in their old rug, had had it 
valued and were astonished to learn that it was indeed a 
valuable antique and worth ten times what the holy man 
had offered for it. The police lay in wait and my devout 
friend presently found himself in prison, convicted on 
what seemed, to everybody but him, the clearest possible 
evidence, that he was trying to steal from a poor family by 
a mean trick. 

‘At the trial, the judge said, “It horrifies me to think 
that a Man of God, or a supposed one, should be able to 
conceive such a crime.” 

‘It is not for nothing’ said Shah, ‘that dervishes are 
called “holy men without perception” and that Sufis are 
known as “dervishes who have arrived at knowledge”.’ 

At this point Shah got up and strode away, leaving us to 
our own devices. 

People sat around in little groups, for the most part 
recounting anecdotes or teaching situations in which 
they had been themselves involved or about which they 
had heard from others. Several of these concerned hypoc- 
risy and contrasted role-playing in ordinary life and in 
Sufi practice. In everyday life (which the Sufis call ‘the 
non-real world’) we all play roles unconsciously in a bid to 
gain some personality advantage. When Sufis assume a 
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role it is to produce a calculated effect in conformity with 
a higher purpose. 

The first story, about the definition of a king, was 
related by an Afghan member of the party called Anwar 
Beg. The second showed how hypocrisy can be dealt with, 
provided one knows it is present and one knows, also, 
what the solvent for it is. This came from a medical man 
whose home had originally been in Turkestan, beyond 
the Oxus in Central Asia, but who was now settled in 
America. And a most entertaining raconteur he was. 

‘One day, Anwar told us, ‘Shah went on behalf of a 
friend to seek the help of the King of a certain country. He 
came back with an evasive reply. 

‘Someone who was puzzled, quoting from Sufi writings 
and seeking to score a point, stood up in Shah’s levée and 
said: “Why do you ask a king for something, when it has 
been stated by the Wise that the worst of Sufis is he who 
visits kings?” s 

‘Shah said: “It has also been stated that a king must 
never refuse a favour which is an appeal. If he denies an 
appeal, he is not a king.”’ 

This showing-up of roles and the hypocrisy which so 
often goes with them is also illustrated in the anecdote 
told us by Dr Jungjo Samarqandi: 

‘Shah used to invite a certain mulla to dinner, as a 
matter of courtesy. This man had the habit of attracting 
attention to himself by waiting until the food was 
brought and then intoning such long prayers that 
everyone was famished before they could get to the food. 

‘When someone remarked about this, Shah said, “It is 
just a matter of rearranging time.” 

‘After that he invited the Mulla to come four hours 
before food time, so that by the time the meal was served 
the Mulla was too tamed by hunger to do any more than 
attack the contents of his plate!’ 

As I got to know various members of the company I was 
struck by the spectrum of human types which had felt the 
appeal of Shah and the Sufi work. I came from a family 
which was originally Turkish but we had settled in North 
Africa hundreds of years ago. I was a peasant turned 
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military man, turned diplomat. At the other end of my 
table there was an American lecutrer in psychology, 
turned estate agent. Two people had just told Sufi stories. 
One came from Central Asia, which to the mid-Western 
academic was for all practical purposes, on another 
planet. The other raconteur was from Afghanistan. Yet 
this mixture of ages, sexes and cultural traditions seemed 
to merge in the present atmosphere with unusual 
harmony. I speculated that perhaps this was how it 
should be — perhaps always was — when the war-games of 
personality were held to a cease-fire. 

But my extreme range of types had a further adjust- 
ment coming. I got talking to one of Idries Shah’s most 
faithful friends, Ibrahim Siddiqi. He was an open, 
charming Afghan who explained, without the slightest 
trace of self-consciousness, that he had once been a hold- 
up man! 

I asked him how he had come to meet Shah. This is 
what he told me: 

‘My friend Musa and I were robbers. We used to stop 
cars and take jewellery and other property from the pass- 
engers. 

‘One day Musa and I were lying in wait at a bend in the 
road not far from the town of Herat, when a large car, 
flying the Governors flag, came along. We fired a shot or 
two in the air to make them stop. When we opened the 
doors we found that there were two men inside, apart 
from the driver. These were Idries Shah and the 
Governor. 

‘As a matter of course we relieved them of their watches 
and wallets, and shared out the loot, which was worth 
perhaps $100. Then, more or less simultaneously, Musa 
and I realised that we were holding a Governor and we 
might get a large ransom, maybe $10,000, from his 
family. We had a quick consultation and then told both 
men we were holding them to ransom and they could 
expect to be with us for quite some time while we negotia- 
ted with their relatives. 

‘Sayed Idries, however, said to me: “My friend, you are 
useless, even as a thief. You have taken a little money 
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and a couple of watches. Now you want ten thousand 
dollars for all the trouble of keeping hostages. You run 
the risk of being hanged. If you had any inner perceptions 
at all, you would know that you could easily do better 
than this.” 

'I asked him what he meant. He said, “Look under the 
Governor's seat.” We did so, and found gold coins worth at 
least $50,000. 

“Musa and I were so impressed that we just could not 
steal the money. The long and short of it was that we 
became his followers.’ 

I spent three happy and — as it turned out — very fruitful 
weeks on this pleasant island with Idries Shah and his 
companions. I learned, among other things, that the Sufi 
teaching system is not carried on mainly through tales, as 
some suppose, following Rumi; or chiefly through poetry, 
as those who read the classical Jami or Saadi might 
believe; or even through exercises, as the people imagine 
who do only such things in the so-called ‘dervish orders’; 
or, indeed, particularly through physical movements or 
mental exercises, as some others assert. 

Real Sufi teachers teach instrumentally; that is to say, 
the teacher, once he has ‘spied into your heart’ knows 
what studies and what activities to give you. All the other 
ways of approaching the Teaching are obsolete versions. 
Shah never tired of pointing out that to repeat music or 
movements, to standardise activities or even teachings, 
was the way of the indoctrinator or the conditioner, and 
that the true Sufi tradition had always worked against 
implanting bias in people. Sufi knowledge is imparted by 
any suitable method. 

Though uplifted by this knowledge, I was nevertheless 
concerned about what might happen next: for the 
assembly was breaking up and people were making 
arrangements for their journeys home. At this point Shah 
called me to his room. 

‘lam making a series of journeys. They may take me 
anywhere. If you will come along with me, I will go along 
with you. You may be able to learn a great deal but you 
must be prepared to take the rough with the smooth, and 
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you will have to make sure that you have read all the 
background material found in the books’ (he was refer- 
ring to the large quantity of Sufi writing recently 
published) ‘as they are essential grounding.’ 

It took me no time at all to agree. Indeed, this was my 
secret wish, as I am sure he knew. 

If the others felt that I was fortunate in having a task 
which placed me close to the teacher, they showed no 
envy. The Teaching says that if you make yourself known 
to the Teacher, you will be found a means of learning 
which corresponds with your needs. So those who were 
‘left behind’ were spared the ordinary sense of feeling left 
out of something. It is extraordinary to reflect upon how 
this very simple piece of information and its translation 
into experience opens doors to learning and understand- 
ing at which, without them, people only guess... 
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3 THE MYSTERIOUS SILKEN 
SQUARE 


Words are embodiments of States, 
And concretisations of meaning. 


Muhiyuddin ibn Al Arabi. 


I had received a little preliminary preparation from my 
mentor, the elder statesman, and I had been exposed to 
first-hand Sufi teaching for three weeks in Cyprus. 
Reviewing what I thought I had understood-so far, it 
seemed to me that it centred chiefly on two elements — 
Story Teaching and Action Teaching. 

The first of these made use of anecdotes —sometimes 
not unlike fairy tales — to convey, in a subtle way, a 
message which could not be made clear explicitly. The 
second method used certain behaviour by the teacher, 
usually unexpected, occasionally bizarre, to penetrate 
the conditioned responses of a pupil’s brain; enabling, 
even obliging, him to see some aspect of himself in an un- 
expected light. 

Both these elements appear to be common to Sufi 
teaching. But where does this material come from? As 
well as using what has been handed down from illustrious 
predecessors, all Sufi teachers seem to invent material 
deriving from their own contemporary scene. I could only 
surmise that disciples, perhaps, performed the chore of 
transmitting the events of their school for the benefit of 
posterity. Certainly somebody must have recorded the 
question-and-answer sessions of, say, Bahauddin Naqsh- 
band or handed down the Action Teaching incidents of 
teachers half a millennium earlier. 

Clearly, I thought, Idries Shah is in the same mould as 
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the classical Sufi teachers but, perhaps as befits the 
teacher in the Age of Communications, he is the author of 
many books and his teaching material is therefore on 
record — perhaps to an unprecedented degree. But what of 
the incidental happenings — the events of his daily life, 
his teaching journeys, his encounters with politicians, 
clergymen, professors — and railway porters? Would some 
record of all this be in existence in, say, 2500 A.D., so that 
the Teacher of the Age, in that distant time, could draw 
on Shah’s life as Shah had been able to draw on that of 
Bahauddin? 

In my innocence it did not occur to me that matters of 
such importance would hardly be left to chance or to the 
whim of a well-intentioned but rather raw new pupil. 
Nevertheless, on the evening before we left Cyprus for 
Athens, I had resolved to keep a record of my own life asa 
pupil, together with notes of the personalities and inci- 
dents that would make up the design of our travels. I 
decided to keep a diary and the notes I began to take then, 
and which I maintained for some years afterwards, have 
provided the basis of the present book. 

We flew from Cyprus to Athens, and were received with 
high honours by several distinguished personages at the 
airport. Shah and I, together with two of his associates, 
Sami Mirza of Iran, Andrew Ellis of Australia and A. 
Wahab Ilmi of Saudi Arabia, who acted as secretaries and 
general assistants, were taken to a large house — in fact a 
mansion — on the outskirts of the capital, and assigned 
rooms. 

This could have been a millionaire’s home, but we 
never saw the host or hostess. It certainly was very grand 
compared with some accommodation we were to see later; 
but surroundings never seemed to have any effect upon 
the Sayed. 

Sami Mirza, tall, grey-haired and courtly (Mirza as the 
last name, in Iran, stands for ‘prince’), had known Shah’s 
father, the Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, who died in 1969 in 
Morocco. On the short flight Sami reminisced about him. 

‘Many years ago, I wrote to the Sheikh (Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah) and explained what I thought to be my need for 
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instruction. He did not reply, although I had written to 
the address of his publishers given on one of his books. 

‘Then I journeyed to his place of residence (he was 
living in Kabul, Afghanistan, at the time) and tried to 
speak to him or to anyone who stood in his place. But his 
doorkeeper turned me away telling me to write. I went 
home, and, after many difficulties because I was not 
settled in life, wrote to the sage, but there was still no 
answer. I wrote again and again, describing my dreams, 
my work and my aspirations, and still got no answer. 

‘I started to look for another teacher, and undertook 
long and even dangerous journeys. I followed many false 
trails and became involved with the “esoteric under- 
ground”: all kinds and conditions of people involved in 
seeking higher truth. This availed me nothing; I found 
such people to be useless. I read and committed books to 
memory, made pilgrimages and underwent courses of 
exercises. a 

‘Finally, after many years of keeping the Sheikh 
informed, a letter came for me from his chief disciple, 
commanding me to present myself at the Sheikh’s house. 

‘As I crossed the threshold, I heard the sound of 
subdued sobbing. In the main hall I was asked who I was. 

‘I produced the letter that had been sent to me and I was 
then told that the Teacher had just died. 

‘I gave my name to his representative, who smiled and 
handed me a book. On it was written “Instructions about 
Disciples”, and in it I found a list. Among the names was 
mine and under it were these words: “This man’s disease 
can only be cured by neglect. I shall call for him when he 
has been starved of companionship long enough for the 
dust to fall away from his heart. When he comes, he will 
have to study under my deputy.” And that’, said Mirza, ‘is 
how I come to be here.’ 

Sami Mirza, in answer to my question about exactly 
what the Sirdar meant by Sufi action, referred me to a 
book of his, written in 1933 for Middle Easterners, 
Islamic Sufism, where he said: 
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The world requires a spiritual common denominator, a great 
human path, a Way... A Sufi bars none from practising his 
ideas. He believes that he can tread this path in complete 
rhythm with the life-current of our own day. 


Perhaps even more significantly, the Sirdar goes on to 
emphasise the need to ‘refine’ oneself, to do this under 
proper direction, and to pass it on to others. What had par- 
ticularly impressed itself upon the Mirza, however, was 
the uplifting of all humanity and the plain assertion that 
whereas other teachings were changed by their environ- 
ment, the Sufi way has remained ‘a comprehensiveness 
without a frontier,’ and that it brought Heaven and Earth 
‘into strange accord’. 

It was, of course, this universalism of the Sufis which 
has often confused the theologians and others who fear 
that Sufism means the dissolution of structure and hence 
proper control. 

I was to find later, both in meetings with students of 
Sufism and of the Sufis, that such a threatened dissol- 
ution did not take place, although often threatened by 
fearful people. 

It became easier and easier, however, to see how the 
misunderstanding developed. People hearing that the 
Sufis were claiming to unfold a deeper, universal truth- 
in-experience beyond the forms of religion, imagined that 
this meant that the Sufis were bent on demolishing the 
forms. Here is a typical result of the garbled imaginings 
of what might happen if showing an inner truth means 
shedding outwardness — provided by Bernard Springett, 
relying on a second-hand report, and speaking of what 
happens on ‘the Path’: 


During this period, which forms in reality the transition from 
outward to hidden things, the disciple is familiarized with 
those philosophical writings of the great Sufi masters... He 
is taught to substitute spiritual for ritual worship and led by 
degrees to abandon the dogmas and formulas of Islam as 
necessary only for the unenlightened masses. 


The Sufi position is that inward experience, far from 
contradicting the outward forms of religion, enables the 
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Sufi to understand what they are for. It is perhaps in this 
single word, understanding, that the whole secret and 
contention lie. 

I was interested to notice, reading book reviews, even 
in rarefied scholarly journals, that there was an under- 
standing of this conception among Western observers, 
though the acceptance of the Sufis as really being 
engaged in such an enterprise, with its implications of a 
‘special mission’, was not universal. Indeed, until the 
Sufis came out to clear up many of the misunderstand- 
ings, there was to be a real academic furor. However, such 
redoubtable media as Asian Affairs of London pointed out 
in 1974* that Omar Burke had ‘lifted many veils’, that he 
was looking for the universal truth lying in Sufism. And 
it recommended that the book be read on this level. I was 
to meet, and to become fast friends with, Omar Burke 
afterwards; and his experiences in an epic journey were to 
be of great help in the Sufi programme to reassure the 
Islamic clergy who had been misinformed of the import- 
ance of the Sufi projection; ultimately leading to the kind 
of happy understanding which developed with these indi- 
viduals and also, in a later programme, with Christian 
and other divines. 

These subjects, and several others relevant to the 
clearing away of misunderstandings, formed the basis of 
discussions collected and published by Adam Musa, of 
Indonesia, Richard Easterling, of West Germany, and 
Kamal Hanafy of Turkey, all most attentive students 
who had been invited to observe and to record innovative 
and traditional activities of the Sufis.7 


x * * 


*Omar Michael Burke, Among the Dervishes, London and 
New York, 1973; and Andre Singer in Asian Affairs (Journal 
of the Royal Society for Asian Affairs) London October 1974, p. 
359. 

+See A. Musa, Letters and Lectures of Idries Shah, London 
1981; R. Easterling and K. Hanafy, Evenings with Idries Shah, 
London 1981. 
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In Greece we visited several centres where Sufi 
material was studied and Shah received businessmen, 
diplomats and leaders of opinion, as well as a large 
number of less prominent folk. Each was able to profit 
according to his or her capacity. The main events of this 
period have been dealt with by Miss Hoda Azizian, in her 
monograph, nearly five thousand words long, which 
appears in Ritual, Initiation and Secrets in Sufi Circles. 

We were informed that there was a very successful and 
perceptive Greek Lady, a seeress, who had a huge 
‘practice’ which included shipowners and people with 
large commercial interests. She was reputed to ‘know 
almost everything’. . 

‘With training’, said Shah, in answer to a question, 
‘people like this, with clairvoyant capacity, could be enor- 
mously useful in the world. They could encourage good 
and discourage evil. They could support activities which 
are truly spiritual. Unfortunately, their relatively strong 
abilities to perceive are too often distorted by vanity, and 
it is this which does not allow them to learn a little extra 
something which would transform their role. The time 
will come, though, when people like this will function 
properly. For the moment, however, there is nothing in 
it: 

Ilmi, the Mirza and I, wanted very much to meet this 
‘mystic’, and Shah agreed to come with us. 

She was ancient and hook-nosed, in perhaps the best 
tradition of the Sybil. Ignoring the two of us, she fixed her 
gaze on Shah, and took his palm in her claw-like hand. 

She started to say, in passable French, which seemed to 
be her main foreign language, all kinds of disjointed 
things, as if seeking a pattern. 

Perhaps, like some of her kind, she was trying to get 
reactions from her client, so that she could build plausi- 
bly on these. 

Finally, however, she began to talk less confusedly, as 
if something were ‘coming through’. 

Shah, she said, moved about, seeking something. He 
covers ground, seeks and finds, treasure. But when he 
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finds the metal, he tries to give it something, not to take it 
away... And he was one who served, who helped. Was he 
a doctor? No. Was he from the very farthest point from 
which anyone could come? From the Poles? No, this was 
impossible... And so on. 

When we left, having been told that Shah ‘could crush 
but would not crush; could make and did make; never 
became rich but made others rich’ and so on, we went into 
a small café and looked expectantly at Shah. 

‘What did you think?’ he asked. 

We remained silent. For my part, there was very little I 
could say. 

Shah pointed out that everything she said was true, but 
the old woman could not understand-what she saw. She 
had confused his frequent train journeys, over metal 
rails, as looking, seeking. What he was finding and 
giving something to, was not treasure, as she had con- 
sidered the metal rails to be, but people. Doingthings for 
people she could only filter through her limited experi- 
ence as ‘a doctor’. 

The farthest point on earth, too, was one-way of sug- 
gesting the distance between him and others, but it was 
not a geographical magnitude. And so on. I kept few notes 
of this transaction, and so this account is fragmentary, 
but there was much more, and most of it fitted well into 
the framework which we knew but she did not. 

‘Even if she had just done more reading’ said Shah, ‘she 
could have arrived at more, much more. Additional infor- 
mation would have prevented her making several 
mistakes.’ 

He returned to this point at a meeting later that 
evening, when stressing the need for a sound informa- 
tional background. All the books which he had written or 
compiled should be studied in their entirety. Reading sel- 
ectively and skimming over the bits that do not interest 
us is a wasteful procedure. As usual, he made the point by 
telling a story which I wote down as soon as I was alone. 

Sufi writings and stories must be studied in their 
entirety: not only for the parts which interest the reader. 
People who absorb only what pleases them are generally 
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emotionalists who can become the more easily indoctrina- 
ted, but not usually people who are in a fit state to learn 
beyond a certain point. 

There is a joke which underlines this, fixing it in the 
mind — an allegory on the physical plane. 

In some parts of North America, when the shooting 
season starts, all kinds of amateurs with guns flood into 
the woods and fire at almost anything which moves. 

One local farmer was tired of being peppered with shot 
by city folk, so he lettered on the back of his jacket the 
words: I AM NOT A BEAR! 

The very same day, passing through a glade, a shot just 
missed him. He ran up to the weekend hunter responsible 
and shouted: ‘What do you think you’re doing? Can’t you 
see what I have stencilled on my back?’ 

The other man read the words, and then said ‘Oh I am 
sorry. I missed the word NOT! 

We had been in Athens only a few days when we were 
joined by a personable young German called Gunther 
Schmidt, a lawyer by training, who had considerable ex- 
perience of spiritual groups. I asked him how he had come 
across the Sufi way. Like many of his generation, 
Gunther had felt vague stirrings of revolt against the ma- 
terialism of the people around him and had begun a 
search for some higher reality by going to India. 

‘I really was deeply impressed. The whole country has 
mysticism and magic in the very air. Some of the gurus 
seemed to me to be quite miraculous.’ 

I was surprised to hear this; because I had heard a very 
different version from people who were Indians and 
almost certainly Sufis of considerable stature. And I said 
so to Schmidt. 

‘Let me tell this my own way’ he said. ‘I was very 
influenced — to begin with; not quite so convinced later 
on, as you'll hear. Through friends in Germany I had got 
the name of a man in Calcutta, who was said to be very 
knowledgable about the whole scene. When I went to 
India I found him. He gave me a large square of silk with 
mysterious symbols all over it which he said would serve 
as an introduction to most of the worthwhile mystics. 
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‘Armed with this, I started my grand tour of India’s 
Holy Men. It was my instruction to approach a guru with 
all respect and then to spread out my silk before him. This 
introduction really seemed to work. Gurus paid great 
attention to me. It was quite astonishing how many of 
them would describe me and my background and my aspi- 
rations — personal stuff they could not possibly have 
known. It was of course expected that I would leave a 
donation when I left. 

‘A certain Sufi centre was not originally on my itin- 
erary: but I heard about it, and being fairly close, I went 
along. I wasn’t very impressed. Nobody seemed to pay me 
much attention, none seemed to be able to read my mind 
and nobody seemed to recognise my silk flag as an intro- 
duction. 

‘I said as much to one of the people there and he looked 
at me and said “You are named Gunther Schmidt. You 
are forty-three years of age. You have three sisters. You 
should donate at least a thousand German marks to this 
centre. You will repeat the mantram I shall give you and 
it will bring you success and happiness and self- 
realisation, all of which you earnestly wish...” He went 
on like this for some time. 

‘I said something like “This is the greatest display of 
psychic power anyone could hope for. You must have 
studied under some very great Guru.” 

‘Not really’ he said, ‘I just taught myself Sanskrit. I’ve 
been translating part of what somebody has written on 
this silk flag of yours.’ 

But what had the man in Calcutta got out of it, I 
wondered aloud. After all, there was no money or power 
in it for him... ‘There is the interesting thing, Gunther 
told me; ‘he got kicks out of it. More than money, in his 
book. This is one of the lessons of this experience.’ 

Gunther Schmidt, I knew, had made journeys with 
Idries Shah, and I expected that he would have more good 
stories to tell. Since we had been talking about dubious 
practices it occurred to me to ask Schmidt if he had ever 
known Shah to engage in deception of any kind. He 
laughed. ‘There is deception and deception. Yes, I'll tell 
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you exactly the kind of deception Shah is capable of. 
You’ll see what I mean when I tell you a story... 

‘I was travelling on a long-distance train with Shah and 
the first time the train stopped, a man got into our com- 
partment and recognised Shah. 

‘He started to talk to him, with a mixture of flattery 
(Shah was a very great man) and pompous reminiscences 
(he had been on travels to meet major spiritual teachers 
all over the world) and half-baked questions (he wanted 
to know how to be successful in the world and also to have 
spiritual peace). 

‘After half an hour of this, Shah suddenly rolled up his 
eyes and moaned. Then he let out a series of shrieks and 
began to drink pomegranate juice from a bottle with a 
horrible gurgling sound. The stranger was first aston- 
ished then really frightened. When Shah went into 
continuous jerking and twitching, the man could stand it 
no longer and ran off along the corridor. Shah seemed to 
recover very quickly. 

‘I said to him “Are you feeling better?” 

‘““Much better” he said. 

‘I asked him what had caused him to have a fit. 

““It was caused by a desire to be left alone, and the 
knowledge that there was no other way to achieve it, 
when faced with a man like that!” 

‘The English’ said Schmidt ‘have a saying which covers 
this kind of thing, “Ask a silly question, get a silly 
answer”. 

‘Deception you said? Yes, that kind of deception.’ 

Gunther had another ‘railway journey’ story which had 
great illustrative value, though it was in no way an arti- 
ficially constructed parable but a real-life happening. 

Gunther and the Sayed were on another train journey 
and Shah got into conversation with some students in the 
compartment. An older man in the corner said nothing 
but listened intently. 

When Shah went to the restaurant car, the youngsters 
broke into animated discussion about the startling ideas 
they had been hearing from Shah. ‘Extraordinary’ one of 
them said. ‘I’ve never heard anything like that in my life.’ 
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The older man in the corner now spoke up. ‘I’m afraid 

you are too easily impressed’ he said. ‘I happen to know 
‘that everything that man said was taken straight out of a 
series of books which I have read. He must have read 
them, too. 

‘I knew at a glance that he was a fraud. Everything he 
said to you — and said as though it were his own — is 
quoted from the works of a man called Idries Shah.’ 

‘Then’, Gunther told me, ‘there was a great deal of talk 
about where this man Shah might be, and how he might 
be contacted. I kept my peace’ he said. 

‘As Shah himself says’ croaked the self-important 
gentleman, ‘where there is truth there is bound to be imi- 
tation...’ . 

‘This experience taught me’, said Gunther, ‘how the 
secondary self, puffed up with vanity, can blind someone 
to what, if it isn’t an obvious fact, must at least be a possi- 
bility. After all, the man might have asked Shah where 
he got his ideas, or even if he had heard of Shah. 

‘The secondary self really is the key — or rather the 
Teaching is the key. It is the Sufi Way which must be 
placed in the lock which we call the Commanding Self.’ 

I cannot remember how the conversation turned to the 
relationship between pupil and teacher, but we were 
discussing this when a Sufi from Syria who was clearly a 
man of deep understanding and long experience said: ‘Let 
me ask you a question. Why should you show your 
teacher honour? Why should you bother to get up when he 
enters the room. Why should you serve him, respect him? 

‘After all, since the student is so far below the Master, 
what difference can the students’ respect make to such an 
elevated person?’ 

There were several half-hearted attempts at a reply, 
but none seemed to satisfy the Syrian. 

‘I shall have to answer this myself; for it is clear that 
you need the concept of attitude and posture. 

‘If you want to enter a room through a door which is 
low, you have to bow. If you think that bending is servil- 
ity when it is just necessity, you will never get through 
the door. The Teacher is your door. 
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‘Your teacher does not profit from your respect just 
because it is respect: but you do. If, indeed, you do not 
honour your teacher, you cannot learn; so it would be you 
yourself who would lose. What the teacher gains is that if 
you can learn from him he is able to do his work. Real 
respect, however, comes at a much later stage, when you 
can really appreciate his tremendous importance to you. 

‘At that stage, your capacity for respect is equally 
great, so that you in fact respect his role and his being far 
more than is even possible for you at the stage of being a 
learner.’ 

Every day brought new experiences, new stories. I felt 
that my resolve to keep a journal, at least of such things 
as could be written, had been correct. 

Later, much later, and in hindsight, I was to see the 
value of such a record — for others as well as for myself — 
and to relate it to something Shabistari says in his Secret 
Garden, ‘From a drop of water may emerge a hundred 
pure oceans.’ 
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4 THE LIGHTNING AND 
THE OAK 


The stages are: bewilderment, then need, then union, 
then bewilderment. 


Dhul Nun, according to Kalabadhi. 


So far as I know there is no hagiography of Idries Shah 
written or projected. But the material for one exists in 
abundance in magazine articles, newspaper reports, 
gossip columns and in numberless conversations all over 
the world. E 

It seems that wherever Shah is, something happens; 
and although what happens takes the outward form of an 
ordinary, everyday event, there seems always to be some 
peculiar inner content which jolts those involved. 
Perhaps, as it is said, ‘Sufis never stop working’ and Shah 
sees the most trivial everyday transaction with those 
around him as an opportunity for ‘work’ — that is, for pro- 
ducing an enhanced, deeper awareness. 

After some time in his company, I tentatively decided 
that his capacity for altering the environment was not 
confined to his transactions with pupils and intimates. 
Whenever the chance arose of ‘switching’ someone — 
anyone — from automatic, conditioned habit behaviour 
into the state of slight shock which enables the person 
himself to see (however temporarily) from an objective 
viewpoint, Shah will nearly always take the opportunity. 
And this effect, in some subtle way, seems qualitatively 
different from anything that can arise naturally in the 
interactions of daily life. Not the least interesting aspect 
of this uncanny fact was the observed characteristic that 
things happened even when Shah was dealing with 
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people who had not the faintest idea that he was 
‘someone’ or who had not heard about the Sufis. 

It may be inevitable that around such a man, a sort of 
Arabian Nights atmosphere will gather and settle. Such a 
climate, even today, is not drastically outside the limits of 
mood and acceptance for Orientals. But how, I wondered, 
would it be received in the West? How would classical 
Sufi behaviour strike the British? I had just learned that 
Shah was returning to England and I was to go with him. 

I soon saw — almost from my first hours in England — 
that procedures were the same and results identical. Sufi 
techniques rarely need cultural translation. 

We landed in the warmest and longest spell of 
unbroken sunshine experienced in England for years. 
Shah went about watering plants all that evening. 

Just before lunch next day I was standing in the 
entrance to the main house and Shah was plying his 
watering can when a British Cabinet Minister, who had 
been angling for an invitation for months, was driven up 
in his official limousine. Shah walked over to him and 
said, ‘How are you? Come over and water the plants.’ 

All sorts of outraged emotions contended for expression 
in the man. Finally he blusteringly said, ‘You should 
know that Iam a member of Her Majesty’s Government.’ 

Shah beamed at him. ‘Yes, J know that and you know 
that; but the watering-can doesn’t know it — and neither 
does the drought. You'll do just as well as anybody else.’ 

Lewis F. Courtland tells a story which illustrates the 
speed of Shah’s thinking. Some conversation had been 
going on about justice and injustice in the world and 
somebody suggested that injustice was often no more 
than thoughtlessness. Somebody, linking this with 
Shah’s reputed quick-think said. ‘Could you make up a 
parable to illustrate that ... say in eight words?’ 

et said Shah. ‘“The lightning said to the oak, ‘Stand 
aside!’”’ 

It has often been suggested that situations which seem 
to come straight from the Eastern literature constantly 
take shape round Shah, wherever he happens to be. One 
such was quoted by a prominent Central Asian religious 
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figure, Ishan Nurhan Gamidov. It has the flavour of 
aptness and drama associated with the ancient Sufis. 

One day, in Baghdad in the middle 1960s, a crowd of 
people had assembled in a university hall to hear a pro- 
fessor whose main current interest seemed to be the 
denunciation of Idries Shah as ‘a psychologist perhaps, 
but no man of wisdom’. 

When the Professor had finished his diatribe there was 
considerable applause. Shah was sitting in the hall but he 
said nothing. Suddenly, from the other end of the 
chamber one of the scholars present, a calm and dignified 
little man, stood up and asked the lecturer: ‘If this man is 
so undesirable, why are you treating him like a truly 
great man? 

The Professor stamped his foot, and then said, ‘Do you 
call triumphant denunciation “treating someone like a 
truly great man?”’ 

The other scholar, said, quietly but in a way which 
made his voice reach every corner of the hall, ‘May I have 
the name of a truly great man who has not been treated in 
this way?’ . 

‘There was a silence,’ said Gamidov, ‘and then, 
suddenly, a roar of applause.’ Over a thousand years ago, 
I recalled, the Sufi Junaid, of Baghdad, had said: ‘None 
attains to the rank of Truth until a thousand otherwise 
* sincere people have testified that he is a heretic.’ 

An illustration of the saying that ‘the Sufis are at work 
even when they appear to be doing nothing’, stated once 
by Rumi, came to life one day when I was at Shah’s home: 
suggesting that even inanimate objects could be taking 
part in the process! Shah was out and I was casting my 
eye over the large number of books in his study. Anwar 
Beg who, like myself, had accompanied Shah from 
Cyprus to Athens and then to the South of England, came 
in and asked what I was doing. I said I was looking at 
what kind of books Shah read. I said I was baffled because 
I couldn’t make sense of the very strange assortment on 
his shelves. 

Anwar laughed. ‘Unwarranted assumption’ he said. 
‘You assumed these books could give you an indication of 
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Shah’s tastes in reading. In fact they’re there to give him 
an indication about you. I expect your eye has run along 
these titles when you’ve been in this room with Shah. You 
can take it that all the titles you passed over, or paused 
at, were noted by Shah and helped in an assessment of 
YOUr 

This ‘back to front’ expertness of making something 
happen in what seems like reverse order, is a usual Sufi 
practice. Anwar gave me another example which he had 
heard from Schmidt. Shah, with a few associates, had 
been staying in a castle on the Rhine as the guest of a 
German nobleman. 

Just along the river was a similar Schloss, the home of 
an industrialist who prided himself on being in the inter- 
national jet set. He heard about the ‘mystics’ who were 
house guests of his neighbour and thought it might be fun 
for his own guests to make fools of them. So he invited his 
nobleman-neighbour to bring his guests over to his place 
for the day. Shah and his associates agreed to go. 

The industrialist then regaled his own guests with an 
imaginative account of the ‘metaphysical circus’ that was 
coming next day: but when the ‘circus’ arrived there was 
an instantaneous reverse-effect. 

The ‘clowns’ included four German aristocrats of 
daunting lineage, several high officials and others with 
international reputations. The industrialist whose joke 
had misfired confided sadly to a friend later: ‘That bunch 
made me feel like a peasant.’ 

Schmidt said he was so sorry for their host of the day 
that he had felt impelled to lose to him at chess. ‘He was 
so bad, though, I very nearly didn’t manage it.’ 

During my stay in Cyprus I met a farmer who had 
known Shah for decades. He told me that for a period of 
several years, Shah had been in the habit of coming to the 
island each summer, taking long walks in the country 
and showing interest in the crops. 

Each autumn, as his visit came to an end, he would give 
the farmer a bag of wheat, telling him to use it for seed. 

‘Strange to tell’ said the man, ‘every year that grain he 
gave me produced bigger crops. The difference was soon 
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so noticeable that other farmers started to beg some of it 
from me to use as seed on their own fields. Presently the 
yield for the whole district gradually improved. 

‘Finally I asked Shah what magic he performed to 
produce more and more wheat each year. “It is quite 
simple”, he said. “As I walk in the fields I pick the largest 
ripe ears from the best plants I can find. I simply give you 
your own wheat, selectively chosen. Obviously the best 
stock will produce better crops each time.” This was the 
last thing we had imagined, although we had spent many 
hours in the café trying to work out what he could 
possibly be doing.’ 

Visitors to Shah’s Western headquarters may be Sufis 
from all parts of the world passing through England. 
Very many, however, are newcomers who have written to 
Shah after reading some of his books and who, because of 
the ‘rightness’ of their approach, have been invited to 
England for a short stay. Shah’s presentation of Sufi 
ideas produces responses from corners of the world where 
even one of the ten tongues in which his books appear is 
not a main language. a 

It was obvious that during my stay there I would come 
in contact with a cross-section of his visitors; and, as I an- 
ticipated, this meant that I heard countless ‘Shah stories. 

Some of these narratives show him as a man of (some- 
times considerable) action. Others portray him as 
obtaining a required effect by simply not doing anything. 

One anecdote of the ‘action’ kind would have been per- 
fectly sited in the mysterious East of Haroun al Rashid’s 
day — but in fact its setting was in the nineteen-seventies. 

According to the Egyptian doctor who related it, Shah 
had made a productive dent in the ego of a rather 
arrogant official in an Arab country. Shah had allowed it 
to be heard that he would never entertain such a man to a 
meal. This would not be anything remarkable in the 
West, but in Arabia entertaining someone who is under 
your roof at a mealtime to a meal is something almost im- 
possible to avoid. The official had an idea. If he could trick 
Shah into giving him a meal he would be able to boast to 
his friends that he had made a Sufi eat his words. 
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Late one evening, the official went to the house where 
Shah was staying and simply sat down in the circle of 
Shah’s audience. Presently it was time to eat. Shah gave 
some order and, as is customary, food for the entire 
company was brought in. 

The official noted that the quality of the food was excel- 
lent but there was not much of it. He ate his portion with 
great satisfaction, however, pleased with the success of 
his ruse. . 

When he got home he said to his wife, ‘Just wait till I 
tell my friends what happened. So much for Sufis and 
their alleged ability to see what is going on! Tomorrow it 
will be all round town that he did, in fact, entertain me to 
a very delicious meal. I admit there wasn’t a lot of it; but 
it was very luxurious food for so-called Seekers who are 
supposed to be abstemious.’ 

‘Before you go any further’ said his wife, ‘I should tell 
you that three hours ago one of Shah’s people came round 
here and collected your dinner from me. I understood that 
you had decided to eat it at his place.’ This so punctured 
the official’s vanity that he became an attentive student. 

The usual concept of mystics as people who have with- 
drawn from the world does not apply to Sufis. They are 
very much part of the world: ‘leaving it’ only for specific 
purposes; and it is their function to operate in it more ef- 
ficiently than the rest of us. Thus, while they are 
self-effacing in principle, when decisive action is called 
for on the basis of their particular perceptions, then they 
will take action with a refreshing absence of any hypoc- 
risy. 

One account of Shah as a man of action falls into this 
category. It comes from Si Slim Erriffi, who wrote for a 
North African newspaper. Shah was walking in Tangier 
with three friends when he suddenly veered away from 
them, ran up to a man in the middle of the road, and 
struck him a slight blow on the side of the neck. The man 
spun round, his jacket flew open and Shah, like a 
conjuror, extracted his wallet. 

Shah’s friends stood aghast, obviously convinced that 
their revered teacher had undoubtedly gone mad. At that 
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moment another man came running up and Shah handed 
him the wallet. The victim of Shah’s assault was now no 
longer to be seen, having taken to his heels. 

It emerged that while talking to his three companions 
Shah had ‘seen’ a man being robbed of his wallet. With 
what was obviously excellent timing, he intervened, took 
possession of the stolen wallet and restored it to its owner. 

Shah once made this incident the subject of a talk on 
‘The World as Deception’. The point was that his three 
companions had seen only an abstraction of certain 
events — the real ones — and had formed an interpretation 
of what they had seen which was inadequate and 
mistaken. This is a perfect analogy of our lives. We have 
no access to the perception which sees the holism ~ ‘The 
Design’ in life and all our judgments are based on an 
abstraction which we mistake for the whole. 

Erriffi the journalist was one of our visitors while I was 
with Shah in England and I talked to him about the 
incident. 

He said: ‘I told the story because it illustrates the sort of 
action which seems to attach to the Sufis:--You will see 
from many of the classical stories that they do not scorn 
action but, unlike the action of ordinary people, it corre- 
sponds. 

‘There is a classical story about a Sufi who used to sit at 
a place where caravans assembled. Beside him he kept a 
bow and arrow. Merchants used to scoff at the mad Sufi 
who talked of peace and love but seemed to treasure 
instruments of violence. 

‘One day some bandits descended on an assembling 
caravan. The Sufi raised his bow and killed the leader of 
the attackers with a single shot. After that nobody 
seemed to find the Sufi inconsistent. But perhaps it didn’t 
occur to them to wonder how he had known that the need 
for a weapon was going to arise... And of course there is 
the famous story of Moses and khidr...’ 

We were interrupted at this point: but, by one of those 
coincidences which I came to expect, I heard Shah relate 
the story of Khidr and Moses a few days later. 

Before that, however, I heard another story in the ‘man 
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of action’ category; this time from Chris Fergusson who 
collected newspaper cuttings on Shah. A brochure of such 
cuttings provided a handy and effective way of supplying 
background on Shah and his current Sufi work to inqui- 
rers, often in universities, with an insatiable appetite for 
these materials. It illustrates, I think, not only a consum- 
mate understanding of an opponent’s psychology but an 
interesting economy in effort. 

When Shah’s presence in the West first became a 
matter of interest among ‘spiritual and metaphysical’ 
people in the early 1960s, the leaders of a Paris-based cult 
were anxious to gain access to ‘his secrets’. They sent a 
small group of devotees to London. In the best undercover 
manner, they used a caravan parked near his flat as a 
headquarters, and from it they photographed everyone 
entering or leaving the building. 

Shah arranged for a friend in France to send a telegram 
to these mystics, as follows: 

‘The Caravan parked outside No. —, such-and-such a 
street, Hampstead, London, NW3. FLEE AT ONCE 
STOP SIGNED THE CHIEF’. 

The curious mystics disappeared. ‘That must have been 
a relief’ someone said to Chris. ‘Not an unalloyed one,’ he 
told us, ‘you see, we lost the stamp money, which we were 
giving to charity.’ 

‘The stamp money?’ I asked him. ‘Yes. The spies had 
paid the dustmen well to sort the garbage and bring them 
any old envelopes addressed to Shah, so that they might 
trace his correspondents. They said that they were phila- 
telists. Shah had people write to him, when the dustmen 
told him this, from all over the world, and he handed 
these envelopes to the refuse-collectors, who by arrange- 
ment split the reward with him...’ 

These stories of Sufi action not only show that they do 
not scorn mundane activity. They are used by Sufis, today 
as yesterday and for centuries past, both to score off 
opponents and also to give an object lesson. The lesson is 
‘after all, since you are not really working in the spiritual 
field at all, we have to answer you in your own language.’ 

I was sitting with Shah one day when an example of 
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this was played out before me. A limp and soulful visitor 
from abroad was shown in. Adopting a posture of extreme 
humility and speaking in a low and deferential voice the 
man said, his eyes downcast, ‘I have come for one thing 
and one thing only. As a man of God and peace, I beseech 
you to teach me how I can be totally incapable of being 
other than gentle.’ 

Shah looked at him, then into the middle distance and 
said ‘Has it ever occurred to you that if by any chance you 
were to become entirely incapable of violence you would 
become quite useless. You wouldn’t be able to hit a nail 
into a wall. You wouldn’t be able to shake mud off your 
own boots. You would be completely dependent on other 
people instead of being able, as you-should be, to con- 
tribute to the welfare of others.’ 

The devout passivist departed sadly, the whole basis of 
his philosophy perhaps in ruins. 

Outwardly trivial as some of these stories seemed, they 
often illuminated an unsuspected dimension. They 
involve ‘doing’ in a bigger context than ordinary life. Just 
how big was to be suggested by the story of Moses and 
Khidr which Erriffi had mentioned. 

This is one of the oldest, and said to be among the most 
important, Sufi instructional fables. - 

Moses was travelling through a desert when he saw a 
man whom he recognised as the Master Khidr, reputed to 
be the mysterious angel or guide who instructs humanity 
through those who come into contact with him. The great 
Sufi Rumi explains that ‘Moses’ is just a name for a part of 
every human being; Khidr, too, must stand for something 
which is only roughly approximated by the image of a 
wandering guide. 

Moses asked Khidr if he could accompany him on his 
journey; and the Master answered that he could, with the 
proviso that whatever Khidr did, no questions were to be 
asked about it. 

The pact was made, and the two walked on until they 
came to a wide river, which they could not cross without a 
boat. There was one, belonging to an old ferryman, and it 
was his only means of livelihood. Khidr agreed to take it 
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over and to moor it safely on the far bank. 

As soon as the two were safely over the water, however, 
Khidr made a hole in the bottom of the vessel and half- 
sank it in full view of the boatman, whom the pair left, 
quité understandably, weeping and wailing. 

Although he had had enough perception — denied to 
most people — to recognize that Khidr was a Holy Entity, 
Moses was unable to understand how a spiritual being, 
and a teacher at that, could thus repay good with evil. 
And he said so. Khidr, however, reminded Moses that he 
had promised to ask no questions. 

Nothing much happened for some time, until they 
reached a village where they begged a drink of water. 
Nobody would give them a drop; indeed, the inhabitants 
of the place abused them and shouted that they were to 
leave forthwith, for no strangers were welcome there. 

They made their way to the outskirts of the place, and 
Khidr suddenly stopped by the crumbling wall of a mud 
hut. Asking Moses to help him, he collected clay and 
repaired the wall. 

‘Holy One’, said Moses, ‘I know that one should do good 
to enemies, but surely there was no need to go to such 
extremes. Perhaps simply abstaining from reproaching 
them would have been enough.’ 

Khidr, however, merely reminded Moses of his under- 
taking not to ask questions. 

When the two travellers reached another village, they 
saw some children playing in a field. Khidr crept up to 
one of the children, a small boy, seized him and held him 
in such a way that the child died. 

This was indeed the last straw for Moses. 

‘Great and Holy Khidr’ he said, ‘I have heard that there 
is a Great Design, and that evil happens so that there 
shall be good; but I cannot endure seeing this happen, for 
experiencing something is not the same as thinking 
about it. To me, what you are doing is abnormal and for- 
bidden. I must part company with you, unless you can 
explain yourself.’ 

‘I shall certainly tell you, in spite of our pact,’ said 
Khidr ‘what I have been doing. But when I have told you, 
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you must immediately leave me, for you have shown that 
you cannot endure the experiences which are those of the 
emissaries of the Hidden World.’ 

‘In any case,’ answered Moses, ‘I shall have to leave 
you; for all the upbringing which I have had was dedica- 
ted to making me a better person than a miscreant, a 
murderer and a returning evil for good, and it cries out 
against what you have done.’ 

‘Hear, then, Moses, good man though you are,’ said the 
Holy One, ‘that there is always a meaning in what 
happens, and that one part of the Grand Design is not 
complete without the other parts. 

‘I am myself working in accordance with a Plan which 
you do not see. Even I have only a part of the plan in my 
mind, for God alone knows the complete one. But just as 
you have knowledge greater than a person who is entirely 
ignorant, so I, too, have knowledge greater than yours. 
This knowledge makes me do things, and net do other 
things, and these actions appear incomprehensible to 
you, just as you may yourself appear baffling to the 
totally ignorant. 

‘I know, for example, that a tyrant king is on his way to 
confiscate all boats for transporting his army. If that boat 
which I damaged had been sound, the searchers would 
have taken it, and it would never have been returned to 
the ferryman. In his old age he would have starved to 
death. Now the confiscators will think that the boat is 
useless, and will leave it there. Presently a certain car- 
penter will arrive and he will repair the boat and take it 
back to the old man.’ 

‘And the wall, returning good for evil — was this merely 
a gesture, something to teach me with or something to 
acquire merit?’ asked Moses, who now felt a little 
ashamed. 

‘The people living in that village were, as you will 
imagine, wicked, greedy and cruel. There is a pot of gold 
in that wall, which the father of some orphans living 
there left for them. The wall was crumbling prematurely: 
the children are not old enough to take possession even of 
their ruined hut let alone to guard their gold, their patri- 
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mony. We have mended the wall so that it will last until 
the exact moment when the children will be able to claim 
their heritage and to keep it.’ 

Moses was impressed and he began to feel that there 
was indeed something supremely important about 
Khidr’s mission. But then the vision of the murder, the 
cold-blooded killing of a small child, swam before his 
eyes. Surely there could be no possible justification for 
such a thing? 

‘The boy was killed,’ said the Holy One, ‘just as people 
of all ages are killed daily by disease, accident and 
murder; in this case it was because this child was 
destined, had he lived, to grow up to be one of the greatest 
evildoers who ever lived. Millions would have died who 
had as much promise and who were equally loved, 
through the bloodlust and the horrors, unimagined, 
which he was going to perpetrate.’ 

Moses now fell on his knees and cried: ‘Holy One, let me 
accompany you! Let me make amends for my ignorance 
and stupidity!’ 

But Khidr would not agree and Moses thereafter stayed 
imprisoned within his own limited portion of the Grand 
Design. Most people think of mystics as people who are 
following a path towards their own salvation, as in the 
familiar Christian tradition; or else as teachers of dis- 
ciples, in the Indian one. But the Sufis, in addition to 
these elements, strongly emphasise a worldly and cosmic 
role. They are widely believed to be involved in the 
mysterious past, present and future of human progress on 
this planet. 

The supper talks at Shah’s place, however small a part 
of his activities, were always significant and eagerly 
awaited by those invited to attend. As on all such Sufi oc- 
casions, the lecture is instrumental, that is, it is designed 
to have on the audience a precise effect which Shah sees 
to be indicated. The talk is not necessarily, as newcomers 
usually assume, either descriptive or informative at 
everyday level. 

While I was in England, I discovered a curious circum- 
stance. On certain Sunday mornings, Shah gave another 
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talk in the library at 6 a.m. It was held quite openly — 
anyone who was around at that time could attend. At this 
meeting, Shah would speak in such a way as to enable his 
hearers to interpret the previous evening’s talk in a 
coherent way. 

Years later, a fellow student, Andrew Ellis, told me a 
strange thing about this Sunday morning event. 

The week-enders usually arrived about noon on 
Saturday. They would then begin work on whatever had 
been assigned to them until evening when they met for 
supper and afterwards heard Shah’s talk. Ellis told me: 
‘An interesting thing is that over a period of years, hardly 
any of the week-end students ever suspected that such a 
talk was taking place.’ I asked how this could be and he 
said ‘Well, you see, it was Sunday morning and most 
people didn’t stir until around 9 a.m. And when they did, 
they started making preparations to go home. They felt 
that they had done their stint and gained their intake of 
wisdom on the Saturday.’ 

Ellis also told me that Shah could do with only three or 
four hours’ sleep. Even if he was up till one or two in the 
morning he would be up again by five and usually put in 
several hours’ work before anyone was about. This way 
he wrote a book a year for a quarter of a century. 

No one who had the opportunity of being close to Shah 
for any length of time could fail to be impressed by the 
dedication which he gives to his work. Looking at the 
hours he kept and the immense, worldwide responsibil- 
ities he shouldered, I recalled a quotation from The Secret 
Garden: ‘He is the Perfected One who, with all his 
Mastership, yet does the work of a slave.’ 

His abstemious life style and the minimal amount of 
personal property he allows himself have not, of course, 
always saved him from accusations of using his situation 
and the influence it brings to ‘feather his own nest’. 

An Indian Guru who had asked for an interview with 
Shah, obviously had this at the front of his mind when he 
came to visit. When the Indian discovered that his 
chances of recruiting Shah to his own brand of instant il- 
lumination were exactly zero, he gave a sententious 
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address about how opulent he found his surroundings and 
how essential it was, on a true spiritual path, to live the 
simple life. This train of thought was pursued throughout 
the meal which Shah provided for the Guru and an Arab 
diplomat who was staying at the time. 

Someone pointed out that the house and grounds were 
not Shah’s and that his life-style was somewhat below the 
level of a middle-management man in the West. He 
owned, for example, no motor car. The Indian who had 
already mentioned, perhaps inadvertently, that he 
owned estates in different parts of the world, continued to 
preach abstemiousness as the first essential of Godliness. 

I was present some months later when the diplomat 
played host to Shah at his palace on the Arabian Gulf. To 
my surprise the Arab had tracked down the Guru and 
invited him as well. 

The diplomat’s way of life, as a member of the ruling 
family, was almost unbelievably luxurious. Helicopters 
flew in fresh vegetables. Servants stood behind every 
guest. There were sumptuous furnishings and almost 
every imaginable luxury. Shah, the diplomat, the Guru 
and I ate from plates of solid gold. 

When the dishes were removed, the Arab turned to the 
Guru and said: ‘You have been kind enough to remark on 
the luxury of my establishment and you have thanked me 
for providing you with a private aircraft for your flight 
from Bombay. As you can see, I am a prosperous man. 
Now opposite you is Idries Shah, whom I regard as my 
teacher and I, therefore, look upon myself as his slave. As 
you can imagine, I am in the position to give him a living 
standard a hundred times more lavish than what he 
chooses for himself. And there are dozens of people simi- 
larly placed, around the world, who would willingly do 
the same. But Shah will not accept anything for himself 
and his way of living, in comparison with what it could be, 
is that of a very poor man.’ 

The Sufi position on material things is and always has 
been that possessing money or goods or not is irrelevant. 
What counts is what effect they have on one, and how 
they are used. 
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How Shah lives has been productive of some good 
stories. This is one he told me himself: 

‘When I moved to St. John’s Wood, I asked someone to 
send my card round to members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
which is quite usual, indicating that I was back in 
London. 

‘The printer had, however, put “Place” instead of 
“Road” as my address, and the cards were sent out with 
this address. 

‘A relative of my wife’s, who had received one of the 
cards, decided to call. He later told us that he had tried to 
find us, but that he was shocked to note that we were 
living in a really desperate slum somewhere in Kilburn, 
which adjoins St. John’s Wood. 

‘I looked up the map, and found that there was, indeed, 
a “Place” with the same name in Kilburn, and I walked 
over there out of curiosity, to see what awful sight had 
met his eyes when he saw my “home”. Sure enough, it was 
pretty frightful. 

‘I pushed open the door of the decaying tenement with 
the same number as the house in St. John’s Wood and 
found — a neat pile of visiting cards, delicately balanced 
on a dustbin. They bore the names of the ambassadors 
who, receiving my card, had with appropriate courtesy, 
visited the address to make a call....’ 

Would that I could be a fly on the wall if someone who 
has heard the guru’s account of Shah’s ‘opulence’ ever 
meets an ambassador who has seen his slum! 

The Sufi economy of action is, of course, one of its most 
noteworthy features. This story could be told and enjoyed 
almost anywhere as a joke or after-dinner anecdote. It 
also served to say, if one were listening, ‘beware of associ- 
ation of ideas, which can take place even at 
ambassadorial level.’ It can also convey that a man may 
be courteous without being perceptive — and that greater 
realities may lurk behind each and every appearance.... 
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5 LEARNING THROUGH 
ASTONISHMENT 


Close only those doors which you can open again. 


Hazrat Ali ibn Abi-Talib 


It is widely understood nowadays that most educational 
systems are a hangover from the monastic and medieval 
days, when the attempt was to give every student all 
available knowledge, so that he could in turn pass it on as 
a teacher. 

Spliced onto this superstructure, of course, we now 
have technical education, which is really training. Scien- 
tific education, though of a more advanced kind, is also 
highly specialised and does not concern itself overmuch 
with intuitive or direct-perceptive modes of teaching or 
learning. 

Yet hints of a subtle other element in learning do exist 
in the West, for example in the idea that an apprentice 
acquires from a journeyman a ‘something’ which exists 
independently of both the theory and practice of his trade. 
The ‘passing out’ ceremonies of an apprentice in the old 
craft-guilds symbolised a recognition that he had 
acquired this ‘something’. 

However, the concepts that there are not only enhanced 
learning processes but techniques associated with them 
are not in fasion anywhere. Examples in literature where 
such an intangible quality is mentioned are rare, but I did. 
come across a passage which suggested that the writer 
had at least suspected something of this sort. 

Maurice Magre in The Return of the Magi, has this to 
say: 
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Perhaps men can only learn by the process of being aston- 
ished. Many average reasonable men can conceive wisdom 
only under the boring form of a sermon; and the sage only in 
the semblance of a clergyman. For such men, prudery, hypoc- 
risy and the most abject enslavement to ritual, habit and 
prejudice must be daily virtues. When, therefore, it happens 
that a genuine sage .... mystifies his contemporaries — 
follows a woman or lightheartedly raises his glass — he is con- 
demned eternally by the army of short-sighted mediocrities 
whose judgment forms posterity. 


In fact techniques of what is called higher learning 
have been known to Sufi psychologists for centuries and 
one of them is teaching through astonishment. 

While I was in England I saw examples of this and was 
interested to observe that the British sense of humour 
and the tradition of eccentricity seemed to aid their ac- 
ceptance of this technique. 

One man who had been among the first of those drawn 
to Shah when he emerged as a teacher in the West, told 
me this story. ‘In those days a number of us were often in 
Shah’s company. We went to restaurants together, sat 
talking in cafés, and so on. 

‘While I respected Shah from the moment we met, cir- 
cumstances in those days led to a certain familiarity and 
it was all too easy to presume upon it. 

‘We were leaving a café one evening. I was walking 
behind Shah who was half turned towards me as he 
talked. We were about to go through the door and I 
thought he had failed to notice somebody trying to come 
in. 
‘I put my hand on his shoulder by way of warning him. 
Even as I did so, I felt I was presuming in some way; but 
the thought had hardly time to register before a strange 
thing happened. As my hand made contact with his 
shoulder he seemed to leap quite vertically into the air — 
about a couple of feet, it seemed. You could only describe 
it as vertical take-off. Next moment we were through the 
door and outside, Shah still talking as though nothing 
had happened. 

‘The difference between us, the gap between our 
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respective levels was conveyed to me organically in one 
split second. Thousands of words could never have had 
the effect on me of that extraordinary moment. The effect 
remains with me to this day. That was action-teaching: 
using, in this case, the astonishment technique. 

‘What I got, far more clearly than any words could have 
conveyed, was this: “You have certain expectations. You 
assume that certain things follow certain other things. 
You have to learn that your expectations have no validity 
here.” 

Not all action teaching using the astonishment- 
instrument involves dramatic physical events. When the 
confrontation is on the mental plane, astonishment can 
be every bit as potent an instrument for turning aside 
conditioned attitudes. This I witnessed many times 
during my stay in England. The first occasion was with a 
clergyman. 

This man was an enthusiast. Sufi ideas had affected his 
very conditioned personality with the force of a revel- 
ation. Like many such people, he was eager to proselytise 
without, however, realising his own limitations; or, 
indeed, even questioning whether the idea of recruitment 
came into the matter at all. He wanted to embody in the 
Church of England the ideas which had impressed him! 
He felt sure that the ideas must already be permeating 
the Church, because of their importance and as they had 
been publicised in Shah’s books and on radio religious 
programmes. And so on. 

He said to Shah: ‘I am impressed by your credentials 
and your achievements. In the West we often think that 
people of noble lineage are — well, expended, not of much 
use. But you have the authority of a very ancient line and 
impeccable credentials and you have made a decisive im- 
pression on a wide range of contemporary scholars. Films 
and TV programmes are made about you. Your books get 
extensive attention in the Times Literary Supplement.’ 

Shah replied, and I shall never forget the amazement 
with which the other man received his words, ‘Whatever 
the reasons may be for all these things, I beg of you to 
think again. I may have, as you say, credentials and 
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success; but what about people who have neither? You 
say you are impressed. You obviously like testemonials. 
But please put me on record, at least in your own mind, as 
one was intercedes for those who have no credentials, 
those who don’t impress you. Cannot you try to assess 
people directly and not through repute and achievement? 
Visualise two men walking along a road. One of them is 
in uniform and the people are cheering him. The other 
man is in ordinary clothes and nobody is paying any 
attention to him. Do you have any means of determining 
which of these is the better man?’ 

The poor man’s mouth opened and shut. Then he 
muttered, ‘I must have some time to think this over ...’ 
and left. 

The next day he was back. ‘I understand what you 
meant yesterday’ he said; ‘and I want to drop externals 
and to find out how to learn to know mankind, not to look 
at uniforms. Achievement is a uniform. I can see that 
now.’ ow 

Shah took his hand. ‘Read the books again, and keep in 
touch’ he said. Afterwards he said to me, ‘That man is all 
right, but his primary characteristic is inquisitiveness. 
Spirituality is only a secondary interest. This is a human 
feature well worth studying. Curiosity is most valid only 
when you know that you will be able to make use of the 
answers to your questions. 

‘One of my own teachers used an object-lesson for 
driving this home to people. His study-hall had an 
imposing-looking sign written in complicated, unread- 
able Kufic-style letters. The lettering was illuminated in 
gold and the words were at least the height of a man. 

‘“What does it mean?” a visitor would ask. 

‘*It is something through which we have been able to 
maintain the work of this centre for many years.” 

“Yes, but what does it mean?” 

“You may regret having asked... .” 

‘“I would like to know what it says!” 

‘Very well. It says: ‘Whoever gives way to inquisitive- 
ness about this writing shall pay one gold piece to remind 
him not to ask things unless he has a perception that the 
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answer will benefit him!””’ 

Some time afterwards, the same cleric, having digested 
to some extent both his reading and his contact with 
Shah, visited us again. He said: ‘Tve been wondering 
what opposition there is from priests of various persuas- 
ions?’ 

‘If we are looking at the matter worldwide, there are 
areas where as many as half of them are actually follow- 
ing the Sufi way!’ said Shah. 

‘Does that mean that I could work with them?’ 

‘No, it means exactly the reverse. They are carrying on 
special functions. They have specific tasks. They have not 
the time, the training or the desire to work as Sufi 
teachers. You must absorb this fact about function. Sufis 
are not like grocers who have a supply of something and 
are engaged in selling it, or distributing it. The captain of 
an ocean-going liner may have engineering training and 
may have to use it in his job. This does not mean that he is 
going to be able to repair your electric iron, or that you 
should ask him to. In fact, to get rid of you he may say he 
doesn’t know anything about electric irons. He may even 
say he hates the sight of them.’ 

‘This is certainly a new slant. It makes me realise 
that I only think of myself. Also that I’m too curious by 
half ....’ said the priest and departed, shaken for the 
second time. 

Judging that I and several others currently with him 
were unduly impressed by the dramatic effects he 
obtained using the astonishment technique, Shah was at 
pains to stress that the method can be used, as he said, 
‘operatively’ only by a genuine Sufi teacher. 

Like many other Sufi techniques, it has been copied 
and abused. Worthless echoes of the practice have been 
picked up and are extensively used by esotericists and the 
leaders of cults who use extravagant and irrational be- 
haviour to produce astonishment as a device to impress 
their followers. 

‘Astonishment as used by such people’ said Shah, ‘is a 
travesty. Its only result is to debilitate the credulous who 
surround them. Its only result is to provide an ego trip for 
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the man employing it. It has been correctly stated that it 
is 100% useful — 1% of the time.’ 

I asked ‘If one saw an apparent example of this kind of 
teaching, is there any way, short of possessing Sufi per- 
ception, of discerning that it is, or is not, spurious?’ 

‘It might be hard for you to see if it was genuine. It is 
very easy to see if it is spurious. It is not a question of eva- 
luating the practice. It is a question of assessing the 
practitioner and this is indeed easy. A genuine Sufi in- 
variably takes his colouration from his surroundings. He 
can always appear to be ordinary, commonplace by the 
standards of the community in which he is operating. So 
don’t assess the practice. Assess the operator. Ask 
yourself: Would my old Aunt Maggie find him ordinary 
and acceptable if I brought him along for tea? If the 
answer to that is no, then you may have your answer to 
the other question.’ 

I think Shah was perhaps using the astonishment tech- 
nique on us; because, with a start of surprise, I realised 
that I could now categorise virtually all the cult leaders 
and teachers of esoteric groups whom I knew or had heard 
of. 

‘Also,’ said Shah, ‘the astonishment technique is never 
applied right across the board. The teacher has to assess 
the person with whom it is used.’ He then quoted Najmi of 
Antalya, as saying ‘while the objective is to get people to 
pay heed, heeding may, if the heeder is unreformed, 
result in undesirable consequences.’ 

I was now in the position of being with a Sufi for long 
stretches at a time; and I fell to comparing my experiences 
with what I had imagined they would be and also with 
certain descriptions that existed of someone in my situ- 
ation. 

I knew of one example, described in a book by Arkon 
Daraul, published in the sixties. The author did give a 
fairly accurate description of a young Englishman 
learning from a Sufi: but the book lumped together Sufis 
and various secret societies. This, in literature, appears 
to be a common practice and from what I now knew per- 
sonally, an erroneous one. Also, various teaching 
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practices involving deliberate obfuscation and bewilder- 
ment were described but no mention was made of the fact 
that in real Sufi teaching, confusion of this sort is 
followed by enlightenment. 

Here is an extract: 

‘At more than one point the youth thought that his 
mentor was more than half mad. He took him for long 
walks, telling him that one day he might tell him some- 
thing of value, but that he would have to have patience. 
How much patience did he have? Sometimes, after the 
first meeting, he deliberately misconstrued something 
that the young man said, and accused him of being stupid. 
Listening to the way in which he tested him — for 
patience, tact, moral probity and sheer endurance — one 
felt that there could be few who would stand the pace — in 
Britain today, at any rate ... There are many paths 
within the Order which the initiate may take; all will 
depend upon what his natural bent is: what are his inner 
capabilities, which will be “developed” by the training 
which he is to receive.’ 

On the other hand, the book, I felt, had served a useful 
purpose if only because it showed scholars who at that 
time were still writing about Sufism as if it were a curi- 
osity of Islam which had flourished and died in the Middle 
East centuries ago that Sufi activity was very much alive 
in the 20th century and in England at that! 

One of our party in England was a compatriot of Shah’s 
called Halim Jan. Shah had given him the task of inter- 
preting to me and some others at the same learning stage, 
certain levels of meaning contained in Sufi texts which 
have recurred through the ages. I had always been 
interested in ideas of good and evil and had been struck 
by a Sufi phrase, first attributed to Jalaluddin Rumi, to 
the effect that ‘opposite things are in concert at another 
level’. 

I think that everyone feels at times that the universe 
must ultimately be based on justice but people, from their 
earliest awareness, are confronted with pairs of opposites 
which so often seem inconsistent with either justice or a 
benevolent universe: health and sickness, triumph and 
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disaster, love and hate and so on. 

I asked Halim Jan if he could throw any light on Rumi’s 
assertion about opposites being, as it were, partners when 
viewed from a higher level. 

He said, ‘I can give you an example from my own ex- 
perience; because that is one of the questions I asked and 
had answered early in my own studies. 

‘A Sufi master whom I know was plagued by dozens of 
people who wanted to become his disciples. Now, he 
knew, through his inward light, that most of them were 
still at too low a level of understanding to start. He could 
feel that their motivation was greed, and that there 
would be no possibility of working on that greed directly, 
or at any rate not until they had come to see it for them- 
selves — if indeed they ever could. 

‘I said to him “How are you ever going to get rid of these 
people, so that the real seekers can approach you? At the 
moment it looks to me as if you will be swamped, 
especially since people know that you can do extraordi- 
nary things, and this feeds their greed.” 

‘He said, “Extraordinary things can be done which will 
help in this problem, but not increase the pressure upon 
me. I would like you to note what I do next.” 

‘He raised his arms and called out in a strange pitch 
and rhythm: “Let those who seek Truth find Truth, and 
let those who seek less also find it.” 

‘Nothing seemed to happen, and the matter was not 
referred to again. I went on a journey and did not visit 
this teacher for nearly three years. When I arrived at his 
dwelling-place, I was surprised to find that the formerly 
numerous hangers-on were absent. In some way they had 
been dispersed, and the teacher was dealing with a very 
different type of person. The atmosphere had changed 
entirely and the school was indeed in being. 

‘As soon as I had an opportunity, I asked the teacher if I 
could ask a question, for I was burning with curiosity to 
know what had caused such a radical change. 

‘Rather let me give you an answer’, he said, “because I 
can feel that you still want to know the answer to what 
you were thinking about the last time we met here.” 
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‘“That is my question”, I said. 

‘*Well, here it is. My need was that those multitudes 
who sought me as a source of attention and satisfaction 
should go away, and that those who sought the Truth 
should find it. It was not for me to suggest how this might 
happen: but it was for me to ask that it should happen. No 
sooner had I asked for the necessary help, than the situ- 
ation began to change. A whole mass of imitators sprang 
up, who had heard and read of me, and instead of support- 
ing me, tried to supplant me, offering to whomever would 
listen the bait that they could give the ‘true explanation 
of what I was trying unsuccessfully to do.’ They were 
motivated by all kinds of things: by self-deception, by 
vanity, by misunderstanding, by obsessions and so on. 
Mostly, of course, their desires were grounded in greed. 

‘“Now, as you may know, greed calls to greed. No 
sooner had they started to offer their wares, than those 
people whom you once saw here, having been starved of 
food for their greed, turned to pretenders and self- 
deceived teachers. Like water running down a hillside 
they rushed to them, and now everyone is happy. The imi- 
tators have now disciples, the disciples feel important, 
and I am getting peace.” 

‘“But,” I murmured, “are you not concerned for the 
well-being of the deceived and the self-deceived? You 
may have got rid of those who are animated by lower 
desires, but have you no duty towards them? Is it right to 
support the imitators by supplying them with disciples?” 

‘““My friend,” he answered, “I have already told you 
that it was not in my power to reform those who were suf- 
fering from a need to find out about their greed. They 
could do that only through the trial-and-error of follow- 
ing their inclinations. The world exists partly to provide 
such experience. Those who sought Truth continued to 
seek it, through their ability to scent Truth. Those who 
were diverted to frauds and performers were — and mostly 
are still — those who seek ‘less than Truth’, and they are 
finding it. If and when a genuine desire for the Real 
enters into them, then will be the time for it to be seen 
where they will seek and find it. 
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“So now you know the answer to ‘How can opposed 
things be working together’. The people who oppose me 
are working, unwittingly, with us, by taking away the 
burden of the dishonest from us. While the self-deceived 
remain so, we have no debt to them, and indeed no ability 
to help them. All the materials to lift their darkness 
enough to go further are in the published Sufi stories.”’ 


ee ae 
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6 THE CULTS 


A dervish said to a devil: ‘Why are you sitting there 
making no mischief? The demon replied sadly: 
‘Since the would-be teachers have appeared in such 
numbers there is nothing left for me to do.’ 


Ghulam Haidar 


The story of the Sufi who was able to get on with his work 
because pseudo-teachers drew off sensation-mongers and 
gave him peace, was, Halim Jan told me, being widely 
duplicated at the present time. 

He had been involved in observing and assessing the 
‘occultist explosion’ which had been taking place right 
across Western countries for close on twenty years. 

Beginning about 1960, masses of people in the West, 
suddenly and almost as if of one accord, had ‘discovered’ 
Eastern mysticism; or what the West thought was 
Eastern mysticism. 

Perhaps the decline of religion in the West had left a 
vacuum. Perhaps the dehumanising effect of modern 
technology had suddenly become intolerable. Perhaps 
people genuinely felt that there had to be more to human 
life than the sterility and hopelessness that many modern 
conditions implied. Whatever the reason or reasons, 
millions of people in the West had tried to turn to the East 
— and to the past. People started to play oriental music, to 
fill their houses with joss-sticks and saris, to wear fur 
jackets from Afghanistan, kurtas from India, kaftans 
from Morocco. They developed a taste for koftas and 
kebabs, tried to understand the Tibetan Book of the Dead, 
puzzled over the I-Ching, wore Pharaonic Egyptian ankh 
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charms suspended around their necks. Yoga became a 
pastime for housewives and a subject offered at municipal 
evening classes. 

Then, slowly at first and then more rapidly, it all 
started to look ridiculous. Fakes — and rackets — were 
unmasked. Meditation was seen to produce no better 
results than hypnosis; and was widely referred to as ‘the 
rediscovery of the siesta’. The Chinese officially admitted 
that they had fooled Western doctors with ‘demonstra- 
tions’ of acupuncture anaesthesia. Zen was filleted for its 
‘martial arts’ content and flowed on in various diluted 
popularisations. The speed with which the balloon burst 
was proportionate to the West’s impatience for results. 
When these were not forthcoming, the restless experi- 
menters sought elsewhere. And suddenly there was 
nothing left. 

Or next to nothing. As the occultist tide receded and 
ordinary people lost interest, a number of societies, 
groups, or cults became more or less stabilised around the 
‘developmental’ idea. These groups had one concept in 
common: mankind is a potential for psychological or spiri- 
tual growth which is not realised in the conditions of 
ordinary life. 

Many of these groups or societies had a leader who, his 
supporters believed, alone possessed the secret of how to 
activate and guide this inner development. 

Halim Jan said that this was no new phenomenon. 
Sufis knew the mechanism and the precise stages which 
every ‘occultist revival’ went through. They could predict 
the course of the process or as Halim described it, ‘this 
disease’. They also knew that until a certain stage had 
been reached there was nothing to be done. ‘What 
impresses me’ he said ‘is not what people have found out 
in twenty years of occultist revival — but how much of 
what is really there they haven’t even suspected.’ 

The leaders of these cults were sometimes sincere: but 
even when they were, they were rarely much more than 
half educated in the subject they professed. For the most 
part they were opportunists or charlatans combining the 
opportunity to indulge their vanity or lust for power over 
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others, with a convenient and easy method of making 
money. Some of them were millionaires. 

Shah was, and still is, in the forefront of the battle 
against the cults; for Sufis see themselves as educating, 
not manipulating. One of the most fascinating results of 
this was when, in an interview with the editor of Psychol- 
ogy Today Shah stated (without naming them) that some 
Indian gurus were frauds, he received scores of protests 
from gurus’ disciples. Evidently the cap fits. 

Once Shah was invited to visit a supposedly spiritual 
group, alleged Sufis, somewhere in the heart of the 
English countryside. He took me and two other people 
with him. 

We found that, although the Press had reported favour- 
ably on the community, it was sustained by 
mumbo-jumbo, exercises and ideas borrowed from 
anywhere, and peopled by a disturbingly excitable and 
odd-looking range of characters. We examined it in 
detail; and I remarked that it seemed nonsense from 
beginning to end. 

Shah stroked his chin and smiled. ‘Now you all know 
just how to organize a cult. It is possible only because, so 
far, people in general do not realise a very simple fact, 
namely, that the human being responds emotionally to 
almost any kind of stimulus. And if he can be excited 
above a certain point he may be convinced that he is 
having a spiritual experience. However, there are certain 
types who respond best. These are the depressives. The 
process is likely to work especially well among people 
whose feelings are repressed by social constraints. Here, 
read this. The situation is actually known in a scientific 
observation.’ He handed Halim Jan a clipping from the 
London ‘Times’. It said ‘By Our Medical Correspondent. — 
Rioting in Belfast has had a beneficial effect upon some 
forms of mental illness in the city, a psychiatrist states. 
He has found that depression is least common in the areas 
of the city most affected by the riots and he claims his 
statistics support the psychodynamic theory that de- 
pression is the result of the inhibition of aggressive 
responses to frustration... In contrast, depression has 
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become more common in the rest of the United 
Kingdom... 

‘““In the riot area,” he says, “even those inhabitants 
who took no active part in confrontation with the security 
forces or rival religious groups could not escape involve- 
ment. Violence was a main topic of conversation and the 
high emotional content of such talk could be expected to 
have a beneficial effect on those prone to depression. The 
rise in the peaceful areas of Co. Down could possibly be 
due to the men there feeling frustration at being unable 
to take part in the violence described by the news 
media.”’ 

“You see,’ Shah continued, when the item had been read 
out by Halim, ‘when people who have been inhibited from 
showing emotion are allowed to do so they will feel better. 
Their depression will be lightened. The people who run 
these pantomimes, as one of you has called them, do not 
usually know what they are doing. Indeed, they may 
themselves imagine, through misunderstanding what is 
happening, that something divine has entered the situ- 
ation. Yet this is really a fairly well-known common 
denominator of many religious cults.’ 

‘But’, I asked, ‘if some scientists know this, how is it 
that the facts are not thoroughly understood by the world 
at large? If medical people, and social scientists, know the 
mechanism, why isn’t it common knowledge?” 

‘First, it certainly is well known. The shelves of book- 
shops overflow with paperbacks explaining the 
mechanism of cult-formation and conditioning. So this 
material should be common knowledge to the readers of 
such books, which are published for the general public. 
More time may be necessary, and more educational effort, 
before this material percolates to general level. 

‘Second, the slowness of the acceptance of these facts 
may well be because the mechanisms which are used by 
cults are the same as those which are employed in 
implanting more generally acceptable ideas into the 
mind. Since no way of distinguishing between ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ inputs of this nature is known, people will tend to 
look the other way. The days are long gone when one 
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could have said, in the formerly acceptable formula, “Yes, 
this is how it is done, but in the case of the cult it is the 
devil, and in our case the church”.’ 

I asked what could stop the cults. ‘Only education. But 
before people can educate, they have to find a way of 
bringing to people the truth which is higher than, and a 
replacement for, manipulating them. The Sufis have 
clean hands in this respect: but how many other current 
institutions can say, “Such-and-such a thing is indoctrin- 
ation: it is treating human beings like programmable 
machines.” ? 

‘The present position is that, as I have said, most con- 
ventional belief-systems have little to offer other than 
inducing belief. They have to research the alternatives 
before they can teach. Further, though there is a good 
deal of talk about “harm” and “evil” from the cults, this 
has never been quantified, and many reasonable people 
are not at all convinced that all cults are harmful or evil. 
The cults will, one day, have to be studied side by side, for 
good and harmful effects, with all other belief-systems. 
Only such study can claim to be scientific, and could 
command general respect.’ 

We visited one cult headquarters, as much, I suspect, 
for my benefit as any other reason: and were met at the 
door by a morbid-looking individual who asked who we 
were. Shah said ‘just visitors’ whereupon the door was 
slammed in our faces. Shah then telephoned the grandly- 
named ‘Sufi’ who was the leader of this group and asked 
to speak to his secretary. To this the man Shah said ‘I 
want to make an appointment for the Ambassador of 
Central Arabia’. 

The ‘Ambassador’ was instantly invited: and when we 
went to the place the red carpet was well and truly out in 
our honour. We were treated to an exhibition of holy gym- 
nastics and given a ‘sacred reading’ as a prelude to 
meeting the Master. After a few minutes, during which 
he stressed both the importance and the secrecy of his 
work, he calmly demanded that the ‘Ambassador’ give 
him a donation of a million pounds towards his work! 

On the way home Shah said ‘If these are what ordinary 
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people know as Sufis, no wonder the man in the street 
expects us to be mountebanks and frauds.’ 

In encounters with self-appointed teachers, Shah was 
taking no active part and was only providing illustrative 
material for me and the others of our party. Months later 
I was to see him in a more active confrontation. The inner 
meaning of this incident was by no means clear to me 
when I witnessed it but an analysis of the encounter illus- 
trated not only the precision and economy employed, but 
also the several levels of understanding simultaneously 
available when a Sufi engages in a demonstration. 

The leader of a certain cult attended a meeting 
addressed by Shah and after a bit stood up and started 
shouting. ‘I defy you to show that your so-called teaching 
isn’t false...’ He ranted on, embracing all the audience 
in his anger and indignation till he finally ran out of 
breath. When he did, Shah enquired, ‘Does the chewing 
gum lose its flavour on the bedpost overnight?’ 

The protestor became so red in the face I thought he 
might collapse. He finally declaimed: ‘And that shows 
you are an empty buffoon who cannot even respond to a 
simple question’ and stormed out of the room.. 

I asked a Sufi to comment on this incident. He said “The 
ordinary person has no conception of what takes place 
between Sufis: because real Sufis communicate by direct 
perception and not by words. When they are dealing with 
` those who do not understand this, they will use a certain 
form of language which has one meaning for a ‘raw’ 
person and a quite different meaning for those who have 
undergone certain experiences. 

‘Sufis do not debate one with another. Only scholars 
and pseudo-Sufis do. 

‘Had this man been a Sufi, he would have addressed 
Shah mind to mind, silently and would have been given 
an answer in the same way. By answering him in words, 
Shah was demonstrating, to those present and able to 
understand, that this man was not a Sufi. Second, by 
giving the reply he did, Shah was showing that a silly 
question deserves a silly answer. Third, he punctured the 
fellow’s self-esteem and thereby showed that since he 
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could be provoked, he couldn’t be a Sufi. And finally, he 
showed that a dozen words was all that was necessary to 
get rid of a noisy pest.’ 

The Sufis may use jokes to convey an idea so that it 
‘penetrates’, when a laborious exposition of the same idea 
would become entangled in, or blocked by, the hearer’s 
conditioned responses. 

I have always suspected that there is some awareness 
of this principle in quite ordinary exchanges; and people 
often use jokes in a very similar way. A joke somehow 
touches a nerve on the raw. Some quite instructive ones 
are found in the West, as well as in the East. 

In one tale, following the Middle East version, a Sufi 
was to pay a business visit to Europe and was given one or 
two names which would prove helpful. He was duly 
passed from contact to contact and had a very successful 
trip. When he related his experiences to friends at home 
they noted that his contacts appeared to be university 
professors, bankers, diplomats, authors and the like, all 
of them Sufis. One of his friends said, “This is very gratify- 
ing; but did you get any impression of how ordinary 
people in, say, England and France are responding to the 
present Sufi work?’ 

‘That Pm afraid I don’t know. You see, I was only 
dealing with the top people.’ The Scots have a closely 
similar joke. 

During my stay in England I had been impressed by the 
large number of professional people whom Shah met. 
Some, it is true, were inquirers; but many were already 
following the Sufi way. The idea that in the West respond- 
ing to Sufi ideas there was a disproportionate number of 
influential people had indeed struck me. When I heard 
the ‘top people’ joke in Arabic I ventured to ask Shah if 
there was in fact some hidden élitist element in Sufi 
work. 

He said ‘Absolutely not. Indeed the reverse. But, in a 
Sufi operation, certain known mechanisms are followed 
because they have been shown, historically, to work. A 
human trait of imitativeness can be encouraged delib- 
erately though normally it manifests mechanically. For 
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instance, in the 18th century the great mass of people in 

France wouldn’t eat potatoes. But when it became known 

that the King was not only eating them but was growing 

= people clamoured to have their share of “King’s 
ood”. 

‘Centuries ago when it was necessary to open up com- 
munications in one area of the world, six hundred years 
ago, the Sufi Bahauddin Naqshband of Bukhara actually 
spent years building roads with his own hands. After- 
wards, road-making became an almost compulsive 
activity because people wanted to follow the holy 
example of a Saint. 

‘Again, you may or may not have noted how major reli- 
gions spread. To begin with they were trivial and local, 
then a sudden huge expansion took place. This almost 
always happened as soon as the top people had been con- 
verted. 

‘Just as in mundane matters people imitate those 
whom they respect, so in Sufism, the inner qualities of 
one person may help to transmute the learner. People 
who are real and worthy professionals communicate this 
higher element through a generally unperceived current. 

‘You will meet, in the West, large numbers of our 
people who are not of the élite.’ 

And I did. 
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7 THE SECRET JOURNEY 


You need to have Shah-seeing eyes 
To know your King in each disguise. 


Rumi 


London has long been at the centre of the world communi- 
cations network, with the best cable links and a central 
position which the vast development of international 
airlines has made even more formidable. It became one of 
the chief bases from which Shah operates. From here he 
could reach America or the Middle East equally easily, 
and be back in Britain at a few hours’ notice. Once, 
indeed, I heard someone ask him, in Kent, ‘Why do you 
live in England?’, when only three days before he had 
been tackled. by a journalist in Bombay with the question, 
‘Why do you live in India?’ 

In the United Kingdom, where most of his books were 
first published, he certainly seemed very much at home: 
though he once roared with laughter when an inter- 
viewer wrote that he ‘had the looks of a Norman 
Englishman’. His work and personality undoubtedly give 
him access to a vast range of people and activities in 
British life. Elected to the coveted membership of the 
premier clubs in London, bases of the country’s élite even 
in egalitarian days, he could keep his finger on the pulse 
of the ‘opinion-forming minority’. Among his fellow 
members of half a dozen learned societies he moved with 
the assurance and effect which come with someone who, 
they say in England, ‘has arrived.’ 

As a Life Governor or Patron of major British charities, 
he is regarded as something more than a distinguished 
visitor to these shores. This unusual knack of fitting in 
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was underlined by such disparate but very British devel- 
opments as his being awarded a gold medal at the 
Cambridge Poetry Festival, being a Director of various 
firms, and Lord of the Manor of Newmarket, celebrated 
throughout the world as the home of flat racing. 

Each and every one of these activities and achieve- 
ments — and many more — are regarded by Shah as 
necessary parts of his journey’. On the way from England 
one day to the Continent and Kuwait, when an airline 
strike delayed us badly, I remarked how frustrating and 
tiresome were travel and social or business affairs. But 
Shah seldom responds with agreement to a negative 
thought; using the occasion rather to bring attention to 
the work on hand. He said ‘Late we may be: but we have 
completed the Lesser Journey which has seemed long, 
and we have now to start on the Greater Journey which 
will not seem like one at all.’ 

I asked him what was meant by the Greater Journey. 

‘It can be called the journey of service without satisfac- 
tion. In an ordinary journey we may suffer, but associated 
with it there are solaces, comforts and rewards. In the 
Real Journey we do not ‘get paid’ in this manner. We are 
accumulating good by doing good, but there is unlikely to 
be any incidental satisfaction for the demands of our 
lower nature. 

‘People recognise service as noble and honourable, but 
‘ at the same time as something to be rewarded. Service, 
they say, ennobles. It is what one does out of respect and 
admiration. But they think there is always a transaction 
of some sort involved. There will be a hidden reward. 

‘What are we to say to people who look in this way at 
something profound? What dialogue can there be 
between those who see duty as a deal and those who really 
understand? 

‘Service, as Jami reminds us, is merely the first step in 
Sufism. 

‘Not only do the Sufis serve, but they are unique on the 
face of this Earth, in that they regard service as a 
minimum, not a maximum, duty. Service is essential, but 
the aim of service is to get beyond the stage where it has 
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to have any reward.’ 

Shah also had something to say about baraka, an intan- 
gible force which Sufis are able, traditionally, to 
concentrate and project. Shah called it ‘the harmonisa- 
tion of knowledge with the potential recipient’. He said 
that the existence of this force was often suspected by 
everyone: but had been vulgarised in the everyday idea of 
‘luck’. Like luck, baraka is very elusive. People who could 
receive baraka or even who have received it, can put 
themselves out of its range by their attitude — usually by 
wanting things which are unnecessary. When this 
happens, baraka simply ceases to operate. 

Baraka may be thought of as similar to the force which 
has been reported in primitive cultures and which 
anthropologists have called Mana. But it has extra 
dimensions. It is lent to people who feel the need to align 
themselves with truth — not all such people, but some. If 
they are engaged in material pursuits, they acquire pros- 
perity. If not, the gift increases their moral stature and 
force. But this spiritual energy is like fairy gold and its re- 
liability continues only so long as they are faithful to the 
truth. If they become personally greedy beyond a certain 
point (known technically among Sufis as ‘the point of tol- 
erance’) the baraka leaks away. Many undertakings have 
foundered because of this. 

People, both in England and elsewhere, were clearly 
impressed by the Sufis’ knowledge of human psychology 
and by the things which they could do. But, accustomed in 
the Western environment especially, to the constant use 
of the word ‘love’ in relation to religion, they sometimes 
wondered why more was not made of this. 

One day I asked Shah this question. 

He said, ‘In the first place, it is the indiscriminate use of 
the concept and even of the practice which has caused 
people to be unable to understand. They feel, they indoc- 
trinate, they think and believe, but they do not 
understand what life for God may really mean. The 
stressing of the idea of love beyond a certain point 
produces a counter-effect. Some of the people most 
accustomed to the idea that they should love one another 
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are noted for killing each other. If you had not noted that, 
you will have fallen into the trap of imagining that 
because something is spoken of it is therefore acted upon. 

‘Love exists in different concentrations: or, at least, the 
feeling of it does. Love, devotion, worship of God, all these 
are of such great sancity and importance that Sufis do not 
use them lightly. Rumi and Hafiz, it is true, are soaked in 
love: but the use of their work is another thing. The situ- 
ation is so immature that even to allude to it can cause a 
howl of fury, always a sign that something is amiss, but 
unpleasant. In reality, this is so important that what 
people fondly imagine is true love of the divine has been 
debased into a mere emotion.’ 

I said, ‘How could one show that this is unwitting mani- 
pulation, and not a way in which humanity might find 
the right path, and people help one another?’ 

Shah’s reply was: ‘Only a demonstration will answer 
this question. There will be an opportunity soon.’ 

No more was said at the time but at lunchtime one day 
in Cairo he referred to this conversation and said: ‘There 
will be three hundred or so at this meeting I am to address 
today. Observe what happens.’ 

As soon as he stood up, he began to speak en God and 
love and religion. Such was the power of his presentation 
that his audience almost at once began to weep and wail, 
writhe and dance, jump up and down. This behaviour was 
so excessive that I felt actually alarmed. I tugged his 
sleeve, whispering to him to stop. He then changed his 
subject and his manner altered and the turmoil gradually 
subsided. I was somehow reminded of the instruments in 
an orchestra. 

Afterwards I said to him: ‘If you were to speak often like 
that and project such sanctity, you could set the entire 
population of the world on fire.’ 

He smiled and said: ‘This is exactly the kind of thing 
which people prefer to real knowledge. And it is just this 
sort of thing which prevents them from reaching Truth. 
They think it is holiness: but how they receive it is 
actually vice, the greatest vice.’ 

I asked him how it could be the greatest vice. 
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He said: ‘Because other vices incur reproach and repen- 
tance. This one doesn’t. On the contrary, it is everywhere 
regarded as good. People feel better after such an episode. 
They even bless the person who caused it. But anyone 
who knows what it is, can never do it except when a 
special purpose is involved.’ 

On that day I understood that emotion is too often a 
degradation of something higher; and that humanity has, 
in general, lost the ability to distinguish between the 
reality and the substitute. 

Few could fail to be impressed by such a demonstration; 
but I had a further thought. Back in our hotel I said: I 
realise that you played upon those people’s emotions as a 
demonstration. I understand something now which I 
didn’t before. But what will the effect be upon these 
people? What impressions will they now take away of you 
and what you represent? 

He said: ‘If I eat an orange and some of the juice squirts 
into your eye, you may make a noise or feel terrible. But 
will this have any lasting effect? No, it is the orange and 
what it contains which will have the lasting effect on 
whoever eats it. But, if you do not know what the inward 
effect of your ‘orange’ will be, you are forbidden from 
experimenting.’ Moses and Khidr again, of course. . 

We returned to England from the Middle East; and 
after only a week or so, Shah was off again on another of 
his journeys. This time he did not take me with him. As 
the method of his teaching slowly unfolded the reason 
became obvious. In a small sense as well as a greater, the 
teaching is discontinuous. People are given what they can 
use, as and when they can use it. True, they do ‘store up’ 
certain experiences and (as Dr Desmond Morris noted in a 
radio review of one of Shah’s books) these become avail- 
able when, later, certain ‘trigger’ events occur in their 
lives. It is precisely this discontinuity which dis- 
tinguishes Sufi teaching from other spiritual learning 
systems; and, as always with the Sufis, each element is 
used for more than one purpose. Being apparently aban- 
doned, for example, can have a salutary effect. It works 
against a pupil’s tendency to regress to dependence on the 
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teacher and it shakes off those pupils who cannot at this 
point surmount this tendency. Quite early in your experi- 
ence of it, you no longer feel left out if you are excluded 
from any particular activity. You begin to understand 
that your isolation is itself an act of teaching by the 
teacher. 

Sometime later, when I went to do some work in 
Lebanon, I saw a complex form of excluding which 
involved Sufi role-playing. My host was an influential 
Beirut newspaper proprietor and as guests he had a 
number of business men, politicians and professional 
people, among them several Europeans, representatives 
of foreign companies, two academics, and two or three 
earnest British and French ‘seekers after truth’. 

Perhaps because of the presence of the ‘seekers’, the 
conversation turned to the spirituality of the East and to 
the Sufis. The Easterners present, though polite enough, 
smiled at the suggestion (put forward by a Sorbonne 
graduate who was doing a research thesis) that Sufism 
and the spiritual beliefs and practices of ‘les derviches’ 
might have any relevance to modern life or thought. They 
were, they said, too emancipated for that.-They freely 
admitted, as many others do, that the Sufis of the past 
had been responsible for a wide range of scientific and 
cultural advances. Yes, of course they knew that classical 
Sufis had made significant contributions to history; but 
no, they could not agree that the current revival of 
interest in Sufism in the West was really worth discuss- 
ing. And in the East? Did it exist here? 

Some of the earnest enquirers and several of the busi- 
nessmen were driven almost frantic by the apparent 
superficiality of these ‘Coca-Cola Orientals’. 

They seemed entirely superficial in thought; and 
turned the conversation again and again to international 
affairs, to art, music, the theatre and cinema, to sport, 
industry and science, to holidays and child-rearing. Their 
opinions were banal. All this added up to the classic 
picture of the ‘non-spiritual’ Easterner who has become 
Westernised. They are the despair of the European who 
comes East with camel-and-date-palm expectations. This 
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company was, therefore, the last place where I would 
have sought traditional knowledge, even though my host 
was ‘one of us’. 

I was invited by the commercial men to dinner and 
cabaret, and we left the local Westernised Orientals to 
their own devices, which seemed to be developing into 
plans for a hunting expedition. 

Such was the despondency among the ‘seekers’, who 
were now tagging along with us, that even the business- 
men in our party were giving them spiritual comfort such 
as ‘Never mind; I have heard of a really saintly old man in 
a village just north of...’. 

After the cabaret I realised that I had left my despatch 
case at the house. I needed it for some papers I would be 
using early in the morning. I took a taxi to the tycoon’s 
house and saw that only the window of the main lounge 
was lit. Nobody answered the doorbell or even the ham- 
mering of the taxi-driver on the main portal. Finally he 
got through an open French window and brought my case 
from the hallway where I had left it. ‘No wonder they 
didn’t hear’, he said, ‘they are all doing dervish exercises.’ 

He must have got it wrong, I thought, making for a 
chink in the curtains of the main room. Dervish exercises, 
performed by a bunch of puerile sceptics ... impossible. 

And then I saw through my spy-hole, sitting in a semi- 
circle facing the window, the very same group of 
superficially Westernised scoffers of only a few hours 
earlier. Their leader was obviously the newspaper owner. 
All were still dressed in Western clothes; but instead of 
perching on chairs they were sitting cross-legged on the 
floor. Their heads moved from side to side and up and 
down in the rhythm associated with certain dervish 
movements. 

I confessed to my espionage to my host the next day. He 
said, ‘Some of our guests yesterday were not spiritual 
people, although they thought that they were. They were 
what Idries Shah calls “metaphysical tourists”.’ And the 
others? ‘For others, like you, the time was not right.’ 

I was bold enough to ask him why his people bothered 
to play the part of socialite clowns, even if they could not 
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connect with superficialists. ‘That is not hard to state, but 
I warn you that it is hard to believe’, he answered. ‘In the 
first place, the parts which were played were such as to 
maintain contact with the businessmen and others, to 
keep things going, things like commerce, on that level. 
Many other things that don’t look like clowning to you 
are really just that, too, and we do them, either to be good 
hosts or to stay in contact with surface events. Second, we 
can well afford to “waste” time in social activities, 
because certain insights give us the ability to be really 
useful to mankind when we are “working”. I remind you 
that people without insight, idealists say, have to be 
working on their own projects all the time because of two 
things which we lack: obsessionality and ignorance of the 
real consequence of their actions.’ 

Of course, I reminded myself, it did follow that 
someone who was immensely more efficient at something 
than someone else would have to do less: he would only 
have to do what was correct. I reflected that some inner 
censorship prevented me from thinking this out, some in- 
hibition that simply would not accept that there might be 
people whose abilities equalled, in the spiritual field, the 
expertise of the specialist in the worldly one... 


* x * 


Later my host introduced me to a number of other 
people, several of whom had made journeys with Shah in 
years past. They were extraordinarily varied, in age, 
outlook, experiences, national origins and social status. 
This is another thing which sets Shah apart: his as- 
sociates may, it seemed, be almost anyone at all. To 
people whose social or professional circle was confined to 
their own kind, I realised, the ability to relate to such a 
variety of types was itself almost mysterious. 

One of these contacts was a geologist called Shakib al- 
Amoudi who, I found, had been on a journey with Shah 
during which both had come close to losing their lives. 
The trek had been across North Africa and later through 
Syria. Here is what he told me. 
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‘We had left a certain town with only some scraps of 
bread and a goatskin of water between us. We sipped the 
water sparingly and nibbled at parts of the bread, until 
there was very little of either left. Our supplies were only 
just enough, and I felt that if anything delayed us, our 
situation would be very serious indeed. 

‘When we were still a long way from our destination, 
we saw a bundle of rags by the roadside and, coming up to 
it, saw that it was another traveller, near to death with 
fatigue and dehydration. 

‘Shah immediately gave the man our water in carefully 
rationed sips and later fed him the bread. It took a long 
time before the man was fit to go on. And we survived. 

‘Months later, recalling the incident I said, “Watching 
that man eat the bread, I was so hungry I felt that if I’d 
eaten it, it would have seemed the best food I’d ever had.” 

‘He answered: “Although we did not eat it, my friend, 
be assured that it is the food which has done us the most 
good of any in all our lives!”’ 

On another occasion — it was in Jordan — I met James 
Moray who had accompanied Shah on a journey through 
Arabia. 

‘Astonishing personal anecdotes certainly accumu- 
lated along the way. I still think that once Shah saved the 
lives of a number of people by — typically — just telling 
jokes. 

‘It was summer and we were caught in a sandstorm in 
the Nejd. Food and water had both been used up in the 
delay caused by the storm, which had also wiped out land- 
marks and left us without orientation. 

‘There were quite a few people in our party and we had 
very little water left. It was clear that we would not last 
out more than a day or two. One man collected a few of our 
number and started a prayer circle to pray for deliver- 
ance. Shah immediately assembled all the others and — 
started to tell jokes! I remember one quite well. Two 
Eskimos were stranded in the Sahara. One of them said, 
“And to think this is a holiday back home in Eskimo- 
land”. The other looked up at the burning sun and said, 
“Well they’re getting a good day for it!” 
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‘Several of the company died of thirst and fever. We 
were finally rescued by a band of nomads. Afterwards, 
counting the survivors, somebody said to Shah: “As far as 
I can see, nobody in the group you assembled to tell jokes 
has died. But many in the prayer group have died”. 

‘Shah said: “Don’t draw hasty conclusions. Perhaps 
those who listened to the jokes wanted to live and those 
who said their prayers were more prepared to go to the 
hereafter.” 

There were thus seen to be two levels in human service: 
the general, when you do what you can, and the specific — 
that of Khidr — when you do what is indicated. Both cases 
were covered, I noted, by the teacher Saadi’s assertion, 
which covers the work of the Knowers as well as of the 
merely well-meaning. In The Orchard he says: 


The Path is not otherwise than in the service of creation; 
It is not in the rosary, or in the prayer-carpet, or in the re- 


ligious robe. 
W 


* * x 


About this time I met Michael Burke, whose book 
Among the Dervishes had become a best-seller in several 
countries. I had been greatly struck by it, and found him 
to be a most interesting and knowledgable man. He em- 
phasised the concept of ‘function’ in relation to the Sufis. 

‘As a consequence of their attainment’, said Burke, 
‘Sufis have something to do. It is not just that they have 
known truth. After they have seen it, they act it. This 
differs from the mysticism you read about, where an ex- 
perience of some sort is regarded as the aim and the end. 
Sufis experience the truth and live it. They work at it in 
the world.’ 

He showed me a book, Mysticism, by F. C. Happold, and 
pointed to one passage. ‘There are elements in Sufism 
which make it of great interest to the student of mys- 
ticism. A particular concentration of historical, 
environmental and psychological circumstances give it a 
quality all its own ... the Sufi aspirant to union with God 
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is bidden to plunge into the world, to merge himself in it, 
so that he may be able to understand what it truly is... 
To be able to see the world as it really is, the senses must 
be purified; the would-be mystic must free himself from 
egocentric judgment, his organs of perception must 
become clear and unclouded... It then assumes a new 
complexion. Beauty and serenity are seen beneath all its 
apparent deformity and inhumanity. He hears in it a new 
music, sees a new colour, smells a new fragrance... 
There were, however, men such as Al-Ghazzali, who were 
not only mystics, but were also of high intellectual calibre 
and mental balance, who were able to interpret and 
express the Sufi experience of Union in terms which did 
not conflict with orthodox Moslem theology ... Sufism 
produced a galaxy of poets ... Christianity has only one 
poet-mystic, St John of the Cross,* is comparable with 
Rumi, Attar, and some other Persian poet-mystics.’ 

‘However carefully written something like that may 
be, however favourable,’ he said, ‘the function aspect of a 
Sufi, his responsibility derived from knowledge, is not 
brought out. 

‘Idries Shah once took me on a journey and it was he 
who made me understand that it is this function which is 
central to the whole system and it is this which makes it 
different from others. 

‘Look at this passage. “First of all, to understand the 
world means that one can be more effective in it, take a 
part in what is really happening, instead of wasting 
oneself on following trivia.” 

I said that I supposed that this was what Khidr in a 
very big way was doing in the story of Moses. 

‘Exactly, and also note that that story emphasises a 
point that Dr Happold does make, that “beauty and 
serenity are seen behind” all the world’s “apparent defor- 
mity and inhumanity”. But the point that the Sufi 


*The very learned Professor Asin Palacios (Obras Escogidas, 
Madrid 1946, i, pp. 243-236) regards the Sufi Ibn Abbad of 
Spain as St John’s precursor, by analysing the technical terms 
used by each. (Translator) 
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acquires special functions in the world as a result of his 
added knowledge, is not brought out at all.’ 

‘But,’ I asked, ‘is this not inherent in the statement that 
=) i of perception must become clear and uncloud- 
e ED 

Burke said, ‘This is exactly the point which Shah made 
to me about the passage. He was talking about how 
writers could be helped to recognise function. He emphas- 
ised that “a quality all its own” is exactly that factor 
which enables the Sufis to excel — like Ghazzali in the 
quotation. It is not that they need intellectual power. 
When something is known, no intellect is needed to 
separate the true from the false. Each one is as apparent 
as the other. 

‘The problem about books written by mere observers is 
that, while many of them will concede that the Sufis can 
be unusual, gifted and devout people, they have no sus- 
picion of or access to the element which really makes the 
Sufis different from other “mystics”. This is nothing else 
but the functions, far beyond their own selves, which 
Sufis exercise. 

‘Such a conception, of course, is hard to grasp by those 
who do not share it. Al-Ghazzali realised, when he was 
relatively young, that the Sufis had a way of understand- 
ing that was not available to others — an additional 
element. His response was to abandon his professorial 
chair and to do basic research himself. And in so doing, he 
became the great Sufi we know him to be. But there aren’t 
many Al-Ghazzalis around.’ 

This idea that Sufis can ‘do’ and in doing, exercise a 
function within God’s plan for the world, is one which is 
very difficult to convey to those brought up in either 
formal philosophy or ritualistic religion alone. 

Much later in my own sojourn, I heard a Sufi dealing 
with this idea in answering one of his own pupils. He 
conveyed a meaning through a parable. 

‘Imagine a garden’, he said, ‘which has been made 
ready for flowers and vegetables. This garden didn’t just 
happen. It was designed, and it is subject to certain laws. 
All that grows, and all that happens there, stems from 
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this design. Everything must be in conformity with the 
laws inherent in the design. From time to time there are 
interventions by the gardener because something has 
begun to grow not as it should or where it shouldn’t. The 
many forms of life in this garden are its inhabitants. Now 
imagine from their perspective what kind of opinions and 
beliefs they will hold about what the garden is for, how 
the various parts of it relate, what it is all about. 

‘Will they understand why the garden is there, or how 
all its systems work? Will they be right if they attribute, 
to the garden, motives which actually reside in the 
design? Or even dismiss the idea of a design because it 
doesn’t suit what they imagine to be their individual 
needs? 

‘Of all the difficulties in our terrestrial garden, the 
greatest is trying to make sense for its people, of many 
things which are not in line with their desires. Unless you 
speak to them in their own language, they will not accept 
what you say. But, in their language, many facts about 
the garden would be disconcerting, because their 
language is much rooted in selfish attitudes or lack of a 
certain kind of experience.’ 

I would be going with Shah on his next journey, to 
Turkey. Though pleased to have another opportunity of 
travelling with him, I was, somehow, not excited at the 
prospect any more than I had been depressed at being left 
behind last time. We flew to Yeşilköy, and Shah began 
his lectures the following day. 

After one address, he was asked to outline how Sufis 
develop a capacity for instant human contact, for dissolv- 
ing time and space and so on. The audience was also 
interested in Sufi healing powers. 

I felt that the questions were based on curiosity and not 
on a ‘need to know’; and I was not at all surprised when 
Shah said that he could not deal with such matters as 
abstractions. 

However, attending him at this event was the head of a 
Sufi order. Shah asked this man to deal with the 
questions. 

He said: ‘The dichotomy between “us and them”, or 
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“you and me”, and so on is mainly caused by human 
training and it is deliberately emphasised in a large 
number of human institutions. At the same time there is 
also a certain interest in ordinary life in the idea of 
“breaking down barriers”, and “sharing experiences” and 
so on. Such procedures carry with them certain pleasures 
and advantages. These include, for instance, a sense of be- 
longing to a community. 

‘The Sufis, however, have made this subject a special 
study, and their results are striking and widespread. 
Rumi and many others constantly speak of the value, the 
need even, for breaking down the barriers between people 
(“all humanity are essentially one”) and even the barriers 
between “now” and “then”, between life and death, 
between man and the beyond. 

‘The exercises which they use for this purpose lead to 
the capacity to dissolve the distinctions between one and 
many, between past, present and future. Such 
experiences, involving the state of being concurrently at 
different places or in various times, even of being a whole 
and also parts of it, have been referred to by mystics and 
even magicians but seldom specifically. . 

‘This condition of merging is brought about by 
“removing the veil” where even the distinction between 
the perceiver and the perceived disappears. That this can 
take place means that there is an objective reality which 
the Sufis call Truth where there are none of the distinc- 
tions into which our familiar senses split perception. 

‘By concentration, contemplation, meditation and so 
on, in planned and guided steps, the Sufi enters into that 
comprehensive Reality. The consequence of this is that he 
can enter the “future”, because the future is in fact there 
all the time. He can even adjust happenings, because they 
are all part of a whole with which he is concerned, not 
parts, which could only be affected locally. Sufis heal 
through “becoming” the disease and moving it away; they 
see the future by entering it; they cause baffling effects by 
operating with those fields of reality which are normally 
screened off by mental assumptions and sense-based 
approaches.’ 
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There is a change in mood in Sufi teaching which is 
perhaps a kind of discontinuity. The alternation could 
hardly have been better illustrated than in the contrast 
between this session and the one on the following day. 
Instead of a solemn treatment of weighty philosophical 
questions, Shah told folktales. 

He had published well over a thousand of these, repres- 
enting the wisdom of several civilisations. This 
collection, some written, some from oral tradition, collec- 
ted from tea-houses and caravanseries, from nomad 
shepherds or local chieftains, form the basis of the 
apparently endless repertoire which he can summon up 
on the instant to delineate a point or to answer a question. 

Someone had asked about the back-to-front teaching 
system of the Bektashi dervishes, who are friars reputed 
by some to be heretics in Islam, and by others to be secret 
Christians. Shah immediately told this tale, which he 
had got from a Bektashi of Albania: 

There was once a Bektashi who was reputed to be very 
stingy. A rich man one day took him on a tour of his 
house, saying: ‘I bought this treasure from such-and-such 
a person; I was given that, now, by a Sultan. But I care 
nothing for such things, really. Yet you, who are 
supposed to be devout and spiritual: you hoard objects 
and hold on to your property. How can this be?’ 

The Dervish replied: ‘You are proud that you paid a 
great deal for this object: that that one was given to you 
by a king. I do not part with anything which I have. Each 
object is too precious, for it was lent to me, for a time, by 
God.’ 

There was a further change of mood imminent. Attend- 
ing the lecture was a tousle-headed beauty from New 
York who introduced herself as being on a world spiritual 
journey to meet all the great gurus of the day. I felt that 
Shah would not see himself in the guru image the lady 
implied; and I felt something like panic when she got up 
to speak and her first few words began to register. She 
said ‘Could you please recommend to me a good teacher in 
my home State? I also have friends in other parts of the 
U.S.A. and I could take a list of approved representatives 
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of yours so that all of us could share this wonderful, won- 
derful teaching which I am sure will sweep from coast to 
coast.’ 

She then adopted an attitude which was at the same 
time dignified, reverent and attentive. 

The answer she had got was: ‘Why surely, we have the 
best selection of certified, 100% all-wool teachers. There 
is one in your State, and in every State. Remember, only 
the man who has the franchise, and I mean properly 
enfranchised by us, can give you the eternal bliss, the 
advantages of direct contact with the very top, the assur- 
ance that you, your family and your friends will be happy, 
protected, productive and fulfilled. Is there any other 
brand which can promise you that, lady? Hurry, hurry, 
see about your enfranchised teacher today! 

Shah managed to simulate the style of a particularly 
bad American TV commercial to perfection, and as he 
spoke I kept my eyes on her. She maintained the same 
deferential and self-possessed poise for the first fifty or so 
words. Then her expression started to change. By the 
time the message had risen to its triumphal end, she was 
transformed. Her hair seemed to stick out all over her 
head. Her face was working, and her eyes really seemed 
to blaze. ‘Epitome of fury’ best describes what she looked 
like. 

She choked two or three times, and then got up and 
walked out, with jerky movements. If she had been able to 
produce such an appearance at will, I felt, she could have 
made herself the revered leader of a cult all on her own, 
without further contact with any ‘wonderful, wonderful 
teaching’. 

But there are surprises round every corner. Years later 
I was to find this lady, once again, among us. I was utterly 
astounded to find that she now knew colloquial and 
literary Persian quite well. When I tried to find out some 
details of what had happened to her and how she came to 
be visiting us again complete with two kinds of Persian, 
she answered me with a quotation from Jami’s Abode of 
Spring. 
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‘Now that I have found you, this I know: that I left you behind 
at my first step.’ 


After that how could I presume to ask any more 
questions? The best I could do was to emphasise the Sufi 
counsel from the Master Fariduddin Attar: 


‘O child! Never travel alone — For if you do, there will be 
danger for you in it.’ 
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8 FUROR ACADEMICUS 


Halls and colleges and learned lectures, 
circles and cloisters— 

What use are they without knowledge, and 
when there is no eye that sees? 


Hafiz 
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It is usual to think that few people reflect about the 
academic life if they are outside it: and that fewer of those 
inside think of anything else. Reverence for authority in 
this calling is certainly maintained from above: ‘I am the 
Master of Balliol College, and what I don’t know can’t be 
knowledge’, as Shah sometimes quotes. 

But the Groves of Academe, as other roads'to eminence 
have opened up, following the loosening of the medieval 
stranglehold on learning, cannot now be termed, as did H. 
G. Wells, ‘the brotherhood of efficiency, the Freemasonry 
of Science.’ 

There are, indeed, numerous scholars of high calibre 
and selfless devotion. But, increasingly, their fields are 
shown, in the popular Press, on television, and by sundry 
mavericks making their way to the top, as having their 
full share of malice, rivalry, conspiracies, even falsifi- 
cation of results. 

Occasionally, someone from within draws attention to 
this strange reality; like Professor Raymond Littleton of 
Cambridge, who produced a mathematical formula indi- 
cating the extent to which any academic discipline must 
deviate from truth, under prevailing conditions. 

Nobody seems to know how it can be that professorial 
omniscience is maintained in good order while the pro- 
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fession of research so often aims at producing reversals of 
formerly inviolate ‘fact’. One discipline where this 
process had not taken place for many years, perhaps cen- 
turies, was the quaintly-named one of Orientalism. 
Generations of scholars had lavished, first in the West 
and later through their disciples in the East as well, 
whole lifetimes on examining and pronouncing upon, 
among other things, Sufi literature and dervish Orders. 

The fact that their conclusions were contradictory, 
often confused, frequently absurd and of the flimsiest 
nature, seems to have been compounded of a number of 
factors. These would include the fact that each expert was 
able to acquire territory, a place where he was a special- 
ist, and could be seen to be such without disturbing the 
others on their adjacent mountaintops. Again, very few 
comparative studies were made. Someone who studied 
Rumi would believe that Sufism was love; a Hafiz man 
would be able to say that the Sage of Shiraz was not a Sufi 
at all; another would read Saadi and conclude that Sufis 
were moralists. Those who observed dervishes shouting 
and dancing would liken them to the shamans and magi- 
cians of primitive tribes. 

Orientalists, therefore, by the nineteen-sixties, found 
themselves members of a community which had achieved 
stasis. 

It was into this tranquil scene that Idries Shah, in 
1964, threw a thunderflash, in the form of a book entitled, 
simply enough, The Sufis. 

It is difficult for the layman to appreciate the conster- 
nation this caused among some of the erudite; and I 
myself had to go very carefully over the history to under- 
stand. The book (which is still a best-seller in several 
languages) is an account of Sufis and their teachings, and 
of some of the influence which they have had for centuries 
upon a wide variety of institutions and cultures. It was 
controversial insofar as it revealed, from the pen of a Sufi, 
that much literature was time and place centred: 
intended only for certain audiences. It stated, with 
examples, that experts had both overlooked encoded 
material; and that they had misunderstood even simple 
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passages in the Persian and Arabic classics which had 
been written by Sufis. It quoted a great deal of Eastern 
and Western academic work and knitted it together, 
showing the Sufis to be far more significant, purposeful 
and important than had generally been suspected. 

But why the wild outburst of emotion, the misquota- 
tions, the innuendos and the consternation? After all, 
new knowledge has been produced before; those who were 
not directly involved could easily have slipped out of con- 
frontation. The reason was found in the highly volatile 
mixture of beliefs and events which were operating 
within the orientalist fold. 

Several academics were deeply committed members of 
religious bodies with a fanatical basis, claiming primacy, 
supremacy and much else for their sect. Some actually 
belonged to mushroom cults whose aetiology had been 
described by Shah, sparing them little. Others were in- 
furiated because virtually every single important 
literary journal published enthusiastic reviews of the 
book. Shah had ‘reached over the heads of the scholars’ by 
addressing the public direct. Robert Graves had written 
the Introduction to The Sufis; and among its reviewers, 
both in Britain and America, had been some of the 
foremost writers and literary men and women of the time. 

It might be thought that this brew was quite enough to 
scald the mouth of any self-respecting scholar; but there 
was worse to come. The universities were filling with 
young people who wanted to know not only what their 
professors wanted them to know, but also who demanded 
answers to questions raised during their own reading. A 
large number of these, in several disciplines, seemed to be 
reading Idries Shah. 

Little, if any, of all this was known to the bewildered 
journalists who were suddenly besieged by university 
dons demanding that they write articles condemning 
Shah. The amusing part of this was that the pressmen 
themselves started to think that there must be something 
very important happening. They were accustomed to 
deferring to professors; for these traditionally provided 
the source of wise remarks needed by a journalist when 
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he had to write a piece on some area better understood by 
the academics. 

A feature writer on a London Sunday paper told me of 
an interview he had had with one distraught orientalist, 
who had claimed that ‘Shah must be stopped, for he was a 
danger’. Pricking up his ears, he was soon disappointed to 
find that the ‘danger’ was only that some professors might 
get laughed at, and be unable to maintain order among 
their students. ‘I am afraid that some of the aggro that 
Shah had later was originated, unwittingly, by me’ he 
told me; ‘you see, I told the Prof., “Sorry, old chap; there is 
no circulation-value in that. Now if only you could get 
any real dirt on him...”’ 

It was from this date that advertisements started to 
appear in Middle Eastern newspapers inviting anyone 
who knew anything to the discredit of Shah and the Sufis 
to communicate with the advertiser, who would reward 
them. Private detectives were put onto Shah, his asso- 
ciates and family, but, sadly, he was ‘clean’. Friends of 
Shah’s answered some of the advertisements and — I am 
afraid — lured several ageing pedants to remote Asiatic 
mountain-tops, where they filled them with amazing 
imagined details about Shah as bandit chief, polygamist, 
torturer of animals, gambler and general renegade, an 
upstart from a family of mere coolies — and much 
more. _ 

Since the authorities on the Sufis really knew so little 
about them, they naturally were not aware that their 
path was booby-trapped; for Sufis have for centuries prac- 
tised this kind of exploit with the learned world of their 
day. A classic case is Ibn al-Arabi’s demolition of the case 
of the Islamic Inquisition, set up in thirteenth-century 
Aleppo to destroy his reputation. Furthermore, there was 
a formidable body of true scholars who knew about Shah’s 
work and its importance. They stood in the wings, 
awaiting their turn. 

Then there were those in the middle. I arrived in 
England when the academic hullabaloo was about at its 
peak. One letter which I saw was written to Shah by a 
certain gentle scholar. I quote it to give an idea of part at 
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least of the atmosphere: 


My dear Shah, 

After a lifetime’s work in the Orientalist field, I have few 
ambitions but to die in peace. This follows, as you will know, 
my full share of venomous attacks by colleagues and contem- 
poraries; for the academic world is, above all else, a fevered 
and abnormal place. 

Like all revolutionary initiatives, your appearance has 
caused chaos and confusion. Like all revolutionaries, you 
have been able to choose your time and your target. Recently, 
it has increasingly fallen to my lot to hear many a debate 
about you and your work. But I can plainly see that, in trying 
to rid themselves of a mouse, some of my less temperate 
fellows are really pulling down the whole house.... 


There was much more, in similar vein. I thought that it 
was very well drafted, and said to Shah: ‘What he’s really 
saying is, “Don’t shoot the pianist — he’s doing his best?” 

‘Tf the pianist is not good enough, something may 
happen. I am not doing any shooting’ said Shah. 

‘But’, he continued, ‘if I am a mouse, let them put out a 
better mousetrap for me. In the meantime, suppose we see 
who are the mice in all this?’ 

He outlined a plan to me. 

We subscribed to a press-cutting service, and had ac- 
cumulated a huge bundle of reviews and articles on Shah 
and his work. The collection had been set up to provide 
photocopies for the increasing number of enquiries from 
the Press, from librarians and from academics asking for 
materials for lectures or theses. Ultimately, this was as- 
sembled in ten cumulative volumes, originally assembled 
by Chris Fergusson and several others as [dries Shah/ 
Documentation. 

Hossein Ansari, the Chief Research Assissant, and I 
collected as many hostile reviews and references as we 
could. This took some time, since the disaffected scholars 
were not having too much success in getting into print. 
Then we photocopied them and sent the selection to about 
a dozen heads of university departments and other edu- 
cational celebrities. In a covering letter, we asked them 
for their reactions to these items. The result was a verit- 
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able avalanche of letters, papers and monographs. The 
overwhelming majority came down heavily on Shah’s 
side. Everyone, it seemed, wanted to rush into print to 
hail his achievements. 

So much material came in that a large book, celebrat- 
ing Shah’s contribution to knowledge, was published 
under the editorship of the All Souls’ historian and orien- 
talist, Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams. — 

I was in the Middle East with Shah when a telexed 
summary of some of the papers arrived. I could not resist 
saying, ‘You have not only arranged for a trap, you got 
the mice to make it for you!’ 

Looking through the sheaf of letters and telegrams 
offering him professorships, honorary doctorates and the 
like, Shah said, ‘I am getting the impression that we 
could carry away all the cheese as well....’ 

One Oriental wordsmith, however, wrote a blistering 
denunciation of Shah instead of an encomium. Even this 
blew back on him when we sent copies around to the, by 
now, enthusiastic members of the world of learning for 
their opinions. 

Even before the symposium was published, others who 
got to hear about it sent their contributions. They 
included Professor Khalili, the foremost Afghan savant, 
various English churchmen, and Iranian, Pakistani, 
Indian, African, Indonesian and many other scholars. 

We visited the United Kingdom again shortly after 
this, to find that there were still some quite entertaining 
rumblings from the unreconciled. When challenged with 
the news that Shah had rallied unprecedented support, 
one Oxbridge worthy was heard to exclaim: ‘Anyone with 
as many sponsors as that must indeed have something 
suspicious about him!’ 

One former opponent sent a poem, in Eastern style, but 
warned us that there were ‘still pockets of resistance’ to 
be found: 


I was sure that you were the enemy of Truth 
and that I was its Friend; 


I now know that it was I who was the enemy 
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and that you were its Friend 


I can only hope that now I, for one, will never 
again be that enemy, even if I cannot aspire to be a Friend. 


As at that time I did not really have my hand on the 
pulse of events, I was full of curiosity about what the 
remaining predators might be up to. I asked Shah, and he 
said, ‘I am not curious, you are. Why don’t you ask one of 
them?’ 

I said, ‘They’d never tell me, would they?’ 

Shah immediately replied, ‘Then Pl] telephone one and 
ask him for you.’ 

‘Why would he tell you?’ 

‘First, he does not know me’ (interestingly enough, 
from at least 1950 when he was first publicly known, 
until this writing thirty years later; nobody who knew 
Shah ever attacked him. None of his academic detractors 
had ever even met him) ‘and secondly, they are so 
annoyed that they'll tell anyone anything. It is a psycho- 
logical need, a part of the “need to attack” and the “need 
to havea sympathiser”, ‘ 

He asked me whom we should contact. I said, ‘So-and-so 
is a proper little squirt: let’s try him.. ~~ 

Shah said, ‘Now, now! You cannot have annoyance and 
amusement at one and the same time; and we are looking 
for amusement first and instruction second. There is no 
room for petty name-calling.’ 

So we looked up the telephone number of one of Shah’s 
critics, and he dialled the number while I listened on an 
extension. 

Shah said, ‘Although you do not know me, I am one who 
would like to be informed as to what you are going to do 
about Idries Shah. Isn’t he getting too well known and too 
well established?’ 

The scholar said, ‘I am very much afraid that there is 
little that we can do about him now. I shall continue to 
attack, of course, but he has such a large number of 
friends.’ 

‘But isn’t he a threat to all?” 

‘He’s probably less of a threat now that he has accepted 
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a professorial appointment, which I saw announced in 
The Times the other day.’ 

‘Do you mean that he won’t be after our jobs?’ asked 
Shah, grinning broadly. 

‘I mean that one academic does not attack another.’ 

‘But does that mean that we won’t be able to attack him 
either?’ 

‘We can always do him in the eye for his books, and try 
to get wind of any scandal, which can be fed to the Press. 
Have you never heard, my dear fellow, of furor acade- 
micus? l 

And so it went on, probably the strangest telephone 
conversation I have ever heard. 

Alexander von Humboldt, the statesman and natura- 
list, is reputed to have said, ‘There are three stages in the 
popular attitude towards a great discovery: first, men 
doubt its existence; next they deny its importance; and 
finally they give the credit to someone else.’ This pattern 
has indeed been seen in reactions to Shah’s work, but, 
luckily, the attribution to someone else has occurred only 
with one or two gurus who have taken the material and 
claimed it for themselves. The fact of prior publication 
nowadays dates primacy, and this device does not work 
on any serious scale. 

Throughout the furor academicus Shah was not, of 
course, entirely alone. There were significant figures 
behind the scenes, sympathetic and with varying degrees 
of understanding. 

For example, at Oxford, Idries Shah had many contacts 
with Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb, and has been given 
credit for providing him with much material on contem- 
porary Middle Eastern matters. Gibb was regarded as a 
pioneer in Arabic studies, working from St. John’s 
College. He, unlike most experts, spent much time in the 
Middle East. 

This friendship was linked to Shah’s father, who first 
met Gibb in the nineteen-thirties, when the latter was 
working at the Royal Institute of International Affairs, at 
Chatham House. 

Both Gibb and the elder Shah were active in inter- 
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national work; but those who knew both of them are 
convinced that their association was based more strongly 
upon Sufi collaboration. 

A one-time Rector of Aligarh University in India (the 
prestigious institution known for its interest in Sufism) 
and himself a Sufi, the elder Shah was known to have 
called Gibb ‘our man at Oxford’, and also to have called 
him the ‘Roger Bacon of today’. Bacon, in the thirteenth 
century, lectured at the infant Oxford university and 
some of his contributions have been traced to Sufi 
sources. 

Among Orientalists who fully understood could be 
included the name of Professor Julius (Gyula) Germanus 
of Budapest, though his Sufi connection was (as is often 
the case) entirely separate from his academic reputation 
in the West. It has been suggested that he at one time 
filled the post of ‘Upholder’ of the South, whose ‘name’ — 
really a description — is, traditionally, Abdul-Qadir. It is 
known that Germanus made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
under the name of Abdul-Qadir. He was a friénd of T. E. 
Lawrence and also of King ibn Saud, and was Professor of 
Islamic History at the University of Budapest until his 
retirement. Like Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, Shah’s father, he 
was a friend of Kemal Pasha, Mustafa Kemal Atatürk, 
the founder of modern Turkey. 

And there were other, much stranger, indications of a 
Sufi network than these. I have space here for mention of 
only one instance, out of perhaps twenty which I noticed. 

I was walking down the main street of the tiny village 
in Kent where Shah’s headquarters was, when I noticed 
an erect old man wearing his overcoat in the classical Sufi 
style. He noticed me at the same time and, without 
ceremony, started to talk, falling into step beside me. He 
spoke with a great respect of Shah, and turned out to be a 
famous scholar of Persian, Arabic and Kurdish of Cam- 
bridge and the London School of Oriental Studies. His 
name was John Edmonds, and he had studied and written 
on the Naqshbandi Sufis, had lived for many years in the 
Middle East, and had held ministerial rank. What was he 
doing in the wilds of West Kent? Why, he lived here, this 
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was his home, not two hundred yards from Shah’s house. 
Had Shah settled here because of Edmonds, who was here 
first? Or did both know, at some distant time, that they 
would be brought together in this place? And, in spite of 
being neighbours, I only saw them meet and talk once, 
when Edmonds attended a reception which Shah held for 
a number of celebrities. 

It surprises some people to learn that the Institute for 
Cultural research, whose Director of Studies Shah has 
been since 1966, is not a Sufi teaching or propaganda or- 
ganisation. ‘It is Sufic’, one Fellow said, ‘insofar as it aims 
to educate: but its educational programme is concerned 
with increasing knowledge and experience in cultural 
matters, in human thought, without limitation.’ 

Another said, ‘Shah is an adviser to governments: this 
does not make them Sufi organisations; he is a Patron of 
British charities whose members have probably never 
heard of the Sufis. His involvement with many aspects of 
life is as a man of wide culture and distinction, with some- 
thing to offer.’ 

More specifically, the Institute specialises in interdisci- 
plinary studies. With personnel and advisers drawn from 
five major British universities, and from institutes in 
many other countries, I.C.R. researches and communi- 
cates in the interstices between disciplines. It publishes 
monographs on the heritage and action of human 
thought, and its London seminars attract large and dis- 
tinguished audiences, sometimes in collaboration with 
other learned bodies. 

Shah and the Institute encourage scientists of all 
kinds, anthropologists and psychologists, historians and 
philosophers, academic and otherwise, to study and 
publish in specific subjects and also on areas where schol- 
arly dividing-lines often hinder coherent work under 
formal aegis. 

For the Institute, the former Head of Cultural Re- 
lations at the British Foreign Office has presented a 
study on Cultural Imperialism; a psychology Professor 
one on consciousness; and a group of eminent scholars a 
symposium on energy, ecology, technology and agricul- 
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ture as they affect and will affect human life. The 
Institute is widely respected in the international field. 

The wheel took nearly nine years to turn full circle, but 
when it did, the result was decisive. The list of insti- 
tutions which have honoured Shah, asked him to visit or 
lecture, or who have used his work, reads like a roll-call of 
major world cultural organisations. Collections of his 
books are to be found in every public library in Britain. In 
the Islamic world, the Arab Academy, the Pakistan or- 
ganisation for Islamic ideology, the chief divines of Mecca 
and departments of philosophy and religion, are wholly 
behind his work. The acceptance by Hindu, Jewish, 
Christian and other scholars is also widespread. 

The Institute had become so well known within four 
years of its foundation that by 1970 it was the single 
British non-governmental educationalresearch body (the 
other is the National Foundation for Educational 
Research) to feature in the standard international refer- 
ence work The World of Learning, and came under the 
Department of Education and Science as an autonomous 
learned body. From that time, too, it became harder for 
hostile scholars to assail Shah for lack of scholarship. 
Heading an academy of famous thinkers, he was now 
better established than many of his opponents. 

A sidelight on Shah’s contribution to learning is a 
certain filing cabinet in one of his offices. Its drawers are 
filled with bulky monographs and manuscripts. Half of 
them are published works in which contemporary special- 
ists in oriental studies, Romance languages, business 
administration, psychology, therapeutics, religious 
studies and many other disciplines have used his work 
and acknowledged it. 

The other half are research papers written by workers 
in fields other than their own. Thus scientists have 
written about religion, technologists about psychology, 
sociologists on evolution, men of religion on economics. 
Such papers are generally accompanied by letters from 
their authors, explaining that the learned establishment 
would not like it if the writer were to publish in a field 
other than his own, and could Shah help in publication, 
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even perhaps under another name... 

The story of the ‘mousetrap’ has ended happily. 
Nowadays, relations between Shah and the scholars are 
usually warm and understanding; sometimes almost 
affectionate. 

‘Victory’, Shah says, ‘is as much a test as is defeat.’ 

As this book is being written, a research psychologist, 
whose work has now been replicated by three other 
teams, has reported on the clash between the Sufis and 
the professional academics who felt impelled to engage 
them. He has produced an unexpected and salutary 
result. 

Ego-justification, he states, lies at the root of much 
academic behaviour in the higher echelons. One senior 
scholar discussing his former attitude towards his métier 
said: ‘I used to think that I was right because I was a pro- 
fessor, and a professor because I was right.’ 

Over and over again, Shah has emphasised that the 
Sufis are not ‘anti-academic’, but merely insist that their 
work should be an objective, and not an egotistical, 
pursuit of knowledge. 

As an adviser on curricula and publishing, Shah has 
enabled many academics to get into print. I have known 
him to sit up all night, rewriting one scholar’s unreadable 
manuscript, so that it might stand a chance of acceptance 
by a publisher to whom he had promised to show it the 
next day. Why? ‘Because I reckoned that the subject and 
substance were valuable. The man had little talent for 
writing and the presentation needed working on.’ 

Most people inside and outside the scholarly profess- 
ions imagined, until recently, that Sufism belonged only 
to oriental studies or to the religious field, or to occultism. 
It was Shah who pointed out the relevance of Sufi ideas in 
the mainstream of all the cultural disciplines — psychol- 
ogy and health, art, Western religious ideas, even the 
history of European thought. And in extraordinary 
detail. 

While self-styled ‘Sufis’ spent their time making the 
rounds of esoteric societies or harking back to parts of 
literature written for readers of generations ago, which 
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were now irrelevant, he demonstrated the real Sufi 
current to audiences that mattered. 

He lectured in the department of European Studies at 
Sussex University, taught in a professorial capacity in 
the Faculty of Protestant Studies at Geneva University, 
and even journeyed to California, not to harangue would- 
be illuminates, but as a Visiting Professor in the 
University’s Faculty of Medicine. He became both a Pro- 
fessor honoris causa at a Latin Catholic university, and a 
much-invited guest at Middle Eastern ones. Yet even at 
this stage the penny had not entirely dropped. One orien- 
talist discussing Shah with some interested laymen was 
reported to have said, ‘But of course Shah doesn’t know 
how we deal with Sufism in the West. He only studied it 
in the East!’ 

This was at the period when Shah was daily demon- 
strating the historicity and consequence of Sufism in the 
West long before ‘orientalism’ was even invented — in 
fact, from the tenth century. 

Then, Christian scholars were drawn to Telai Spain 
and took its learning home with them, this then passing 
into the thought of the Middle Ages. N ot only did Shake- 
speare and Chaucer use Sufi tales, but entire books 
supposed to be by Christian and Jewish scholars have 
been found to have Sufic originals or inspiration. 

Although this sort of thing should have been standard 
knowledge in Western academic circles since it was both 
implicit and explicit in the sources with which scholars 
are supposed to be familiar, it was simply not known, 
chiefly, perhaps, because it was widely scattered in not 
very accessible monographs and out-of-print books. Shah 
collected some of this disparate material and added more 
from traditional Sufi sources in the East. 

How badly this work was needed can be seen at a glance 
in Shah’s reference to the incoherence of scholars, sparing 
most of them by not quoting names: but anyone who had 
read the supposedly ‘standard works’ available in 
European languages could easily identify them. 

Shah had written: ‘The average person, wanting to 
inform himself as to what the Sufis’ thinking is, will 
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normally address himself to reference books ... or have 
recourse to books by scholars of various kinds, experts in 
religion and mysticism...’ But how much did the special- 
ists know? Shah continued: 

‘According to one Persian scholar, Sufism is a Christian 
aberration. A professor at Oxford thinks that it is 
influenced by the Hindu Vedanta. An Arab-American 
professor speaks of it as a reaction against intellectua- 
lism in Islam. A professor of Semitic literature claims 
traces of Central Asian Shamanism. A German will have 
us find it in Christianity plus Buddhism.’ Incredible? But 
there was more to come: 

‘Two very great English Orientalists put their money 
on a strong Neoplatonic influence. Yet one of them will 
concede that it was perhaps independently generated. An 
Arab, publishing his opinions through an American uni- 
versity, assures his readers that Neoplatonism (which he 
invokes as a Sufic ingredient) is itself Greek plus Persian. 
One of the greatest Spanish Arabists, while claiming an 
imitation of Christian monasticism, plumps for Mani- 
chaeism as a Sufi source. Another academician of no less 
repute finds Gnosticism among the Sufis; while the 
English professor who is the translator of a Sufistic book 
prefers to think of it as ‘a little Persian sect’. 

‘Another translator finds the mystical tradition of the 
Sufis “in the Koran itself”. He wound up with a quo- 
tation from Professor R. A. Nicholson, who seems to give 
up the struggle completely: 

‘“Although the numerous definitions of Sufism which 
occur in Arabic and Persian books on the subject are his- 
torically interesting, their chief importance lies in 
showing that Sufism is undefinable.”’ No wonder some 
scholars were furious.... 

Even after Shah became academically ‘respectable’ he 
was quite likely to throw in small but significant bits of 
action-teaching when speaking in the conclaves of the 
learned. 

The head of the Department of Philosophy at a 
European university relates this story as an after-dinner 
anecdote: 
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‘Shah came here and gave a series of lectures which 
were models of lucidity. While speaking he would pause 
from time to time and glance at a thick bunch of stapled 
papers... Afterwards I got hold of this, intending to ask 
him if I could publish his address in our journal. To my 
surprise I found the sheets were entirely blank. 

“You seem to have a note-pad that has no notes” I said. 
“Oh that”, he replied. “Well, you see, so often in the past I 
have noticed that people criticise what you say if they 
don’t think it has been carefully assembled as notes. Or 
else they may become more interested in the fact that you 
can speak without notes and they stop attending to what 
you are saying. So I always carry ‘notes’ nowadays”. 

I felt there was something more in this story and I men- 
tioned it to Shah. He said ‘My revered father introduced 
me, many years ago, to the Sufi method of dealing with 
learning. There were, he said, three Ways, categories of 
learning which were: 

“The Way of the slave: he who memorises materials 
and may follow them slavishly. He may regard himself as 
a student or even as a scholar; 

“The Way of the scholar: he who accumulates material 
according to his own desire, and who may subject it to 
whatever criticism he has been led to believe to be right; 
and 

“The Way of the wise: he who is able to extract from 
materials that which they really contain. He will not find 
pleasure in memorising, nor will he accept praise for 
memory. He will study only what will yield advantages, 
not what people have trained him to regard as important. 
He will obtain from study materials what is most useful, 
and what originates with and leads to Truth.” 

‘I have never found this diagnosis to be faulty, and 
whenever I have applied it I have been able to reach my 
aim. I have also verified my father’s remark on this 
subject: “The first way is that of habit, the second that of 
habit and action, the third that of escape from habit to the 
understanding of action: so that instead of either of these 
operating us, we can, when necessary, operate them. But 
beware of trying too hard to convince people of the truth 
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of this important secret: for in general the more you try 
the more it will increase their reliance on habit and upon 
action based on habit as a solution to this challenge of 
ours.” 

+ There has often been comment on Shah’s style of 
writing and experts on Oriental languages have 
remarked on the accuracy with which he can render 
Persian texts into firm English prose. 

Because Robert Graves wrote a preface to Shah’s The 
Sufis, and also to a Spanish version of his Tales of the Der- 
vishes, and they are known to be friends, it is often 
thought that Shah has modelled his style on that of the 
greatest living English poet. Shah has never confirmed or 
denied this but once, speaking to a bilingual English and 
Persian audience, he drew attention to something which 
may explain why his renderings are so faithful and yet so 
‘modern’. Classical Persian by the thirteenth century, 
closely resembled in form and usage the way in which 
English is employed today. In other words, although sep- 
arated in time, the two languages arrived at relatively 
similar stages in the thirteenth and twentieth centuries 
respectively. Persian, then, was as ‘modern’ six hundred 
years ago as English is today. 

The widespread attention given to Shah’s books inevi- 
tably brought him much personal publicity. Many 
academics thought it was not proper to attract celebrity. 
Even those who, after the first shock subsided, had 
welcomed ‘the new orientalism’ felt that his full academic 
recognition was being delayed because he had so much 
personal prominence. 

One such, early for an appointment, was chatting to 
Shah’s secretary in an outer office. In a confidential tone 
he said ‘Why does he allow people to praise him so much?’ 

The secretary smiled and shook her head as if in per- 
plexity. Then, in a similarly confidential tone, she said, 
‘The real question — and why don’t you ask him yourself — 
is how he manages to persuade so many other people not 
to praise him.’ 

The curiosities of the academic mind have been noted 
by others than the Sufis; and this brought the Sufi inter- 
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vention much sympathy. I especially noted two 
assessments. 

The first came from Emeritus Professor Jacques 
Barzun, of Columbia. With more than three column- 
inches in Who’s Who, densely packed with academic 
appointments and honours, his experience of his fellows 
may be unrivalled. The ‘customs and desires’ of the 
academic profession, he writes, ‘enforce upon its members 
a tradition of secrecy, ignorance and self-deception 
which, though neither deliberate nor perverse, is yet 
remarkable in a social group wedded to the forms of 
truth.’ 

And the second, fifteen years later, comes in 1981 from 
the Editor of The Times Literary Supplement, alluding to 
the horrors as well as the magnificence of academe. John 
Gross, on retiring from his editorship, after a prolonged 
stint as the man who could decide whether scholars got 
their eagerly-sought recognition in his magisterial 
columns, said: ‘One’s mail in any one day”can bring 
evidence of distinguished, even daunting, scholarship at 
its best; also the squalor of the academic mind at its most 
disagreeable.’ } id 

It is becoming more widely believed that this problem 
is in part due to compartmentalisation. This point of view 
was forcefully put to me by one of the East’s most 


, renowned scholars, Sheikh Mahmoud Shaltout, the Head 


of the University of Al-Azhar in Cairo. After saying that 
he could see why Shah was a proposed victim of scholarly 
venom because men of learning think that Sufis claim a 
higher wisdom, he ended with these, for a man of letters, 
words of great generosity and courage: ‘We scholars and 
theologians are knowledgable, devout even, and may be 
religious, could be called people of faith. Those of us with 
a religious orientation are deeply emotional. But the 
Sufis, and in this I include Idries Shah, they are men of 
knowledge: of the certitude of insight, not belief. They are 
truly men of God; and because of that they do not need the 
prop of emotion. We must always keep the door open so 
that there are not only those who think and those who 
feel, both essential people. There must be a place for those 
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who see as well.’ 

In his own way, perhaps, the Rector of Al-Azhar was 
referring to a similar situation as the one in which Sir 
Isaac Newton, the father of classical physics, found 
himself, when he admitted the limitations of the conven- 
tional scientific method; and hinted at the Design of 
Truth: 


‘I know not what I may appear to the world, but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 
and diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.’* 


*Quoted (with reference) by A. L. Mackay, The Harvest of a 
Quiet Eye, Institute of Physics, Bristol and London, 1977. 
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9 WONDERS AND INITIATIONS 


Miracles have a function and that function operates 
whether they are understood or not. 


Bahauddin Naqshband 


Of all journeys with Idries Shah one ef the most engross- 
ing was from England to Iran, Kashmir, India, and 
Turkey. It was then that I first really connected with the 
antiquity of Sufism and also the extent of its modern 
presence, worldwide. And it was on this trip*that I first 
learned the Sufi attitude to miracles and saw, for myself, 
some very strange things... 

As the accepted mentor of such a widespread com- 
munity, Shah is expected to continue the rituals and, 
from time to time, to preside over the ceremonies, which 
have been performed unchanged for many centuries. I 
knew that part of our trip was to involve his attendance at 
initiation ceremonies in various Dervish Orders. 

Some of these rituals were, I knew, hidebound and 
inflexible and this seemed hardly in line with Shah’s 
constant emphasis on adaptation as an absolute essential 
of Sufi teaching. In the event I found the answer and in 
doing so slotted into my understanding a recurring Sufi 
phrase which I had not hitherto understood ... ‘the 
apparent is the bridge to the Real’. 

We flew from London to Tehran on a beautiful Spring 
day and were met by friends who provided us with a Land- 
rover. In this we journeyed by easy stages to Khurasan, 
on the eastern borders, famous for the names of great 
Sufis of the past. 

There we left the Landrover and joined a caravan. As 
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we started off, the 20th century dropped away. Before us 
and behind us, the caravan stretched, a seemingly 
endless line of men, women and children, donkeys and 
camels. Rugs, cooking pots and chickens had replaced 
motor cars and radios as essentials of life. 

The caravan followed its own road, scorning the 
highways that would have led, seemingly more directly, 
to our destination, Mashad. Somehow the land swallowed 
us up and anyone searching for us in a motor vehicle 
could have travelled for weeks without ever suspecting 
our existence. 

I got a glimpse of the extent of this ancient caravan 
traffic when I was told that ours was probably one of 
hundreds wending its way backwards and forwards 
across the land. 

It seemed that these people acknowledged none as an 
official except the leader of his own caravan. Nobody 
seemed to have a passport: yet such caravans could wend 
their way almost to the Afghan border with China, in the 
far-off region of Wakhan. Some even crossed the Amu 
Darya, the Oxus River, into Soviet territory; yet others 
were heading for India. I met up again with some 
members of our caravan when, much later, we arrived in 
Delhi. 

Mashad (sometimes called Meshed or Meshet) means 
‘Shrine’, and this is one of the holy places of Central Asia. 
We had come for the Ceremony of Acceptance of a number 
of new dervishes; people who had been in contact with the 
Sufis, and had carried out suitable studies, for long 
enough to obtain their nominal enrolment. 

Deep within the city, through a door opening from a 
narrow street into a garden and then into a large, octa- 
gonal meeting-hall with a plain white-washed interior, 
we came upon the Assembly of the Path. 

This consisted of the titular Chief Teacher and a dozen 
senior companions. All wore dark blue robes and ranged 
in age between about thirty and seventy years. Some 
wore beards, others not. Some were of that Persian stock 
which is very fair-skinned, others were darker. Some 
were slit-eyed and undoubtedly of Turkic origins. Above 
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them hung the octagram, the Muthamman, inscribed in 
black ink on white lambskin, with the word Truth 
written in its centre. 

As we filed into the chamber, our eyes slowly became 
adjusted to the gloom. I saw that a row of tall candles, 
mounted in brass containers, was being lit. I counted 
forty of these, ranged around the walls. 

The elders sat in a row, opposite the doorway, with the 
chief in the middle. As he saw the Sayed Idries enter, he 
stood up, kissed his hand, and gave him his place. The 
chief then took a place by the door. There was a slight 
aroma, perhaps of incense, in the air. 

About twenty newcomers ranged themselves before the 
octagonal design, while a number of voices took up a 
strange yet appealing chant, accompanied by a flute. 

Shah recited the Ceremony of Acceptance, reading out 
a list of names and handing various objects to the postu- 
lants as they filed past him. He touched each one on the 
neck as he came by. Then came seven ‘initiatory state- 
ments’ which he made in the sonorous Persian of the 
classics. 


1. You have come to us, but only after losing the road. We 
welcome you to our campfire, and show you the Light, remini- 
scent of that Light from which we originate. 

2. In token helplessness here, and of our condition in this 
life, we present you with this beggar’s bowl, and a staff, 
symbol of your expectations. 

3. In memory of our origins and in emblem of our destiny, 
we offer you this gold piece: purity, value, but object of man’s 
desiring on the lower plane.... 


The ceremony continued in the form which anthropolo- 
gists would recognise as the form of a joining ritual, more 
or less common to communities at all stages of cultural 
development at all times and all over the world. 


The human being has fallen from a high, even divine, estate, 
Having lost the way, he may recover it, and carry out his 
terrestrial duty — through a community and a method to 
which he has returned. The way is long and hard; but it 
can be accomplished. The first step is to accept the teacher- 
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ship of the Order. 


In general this is what is believed but such a level of un- 
derstanding obtains only in dervish orders or 
traditionalistic Sufi schools of partial understanding — 
those which, somewhere along the line, have lost some 
inner component and now rely upon the words, the people 
and the ceremony to bind the would-be illuminate to the 
Order. Such organisations provide a sense of meaning in 
life, and social integration. 

What, then, do the real Sufis think about this drama? 

I quote the words of one of the newly-enrolled disciples, 
whom I asked how he understood the meaning of what 
had taken place. 


‘There is no question that the understanding which Sufis 
receive is not of the kind which we ordinarily assume to be 
knowledge on Earth. Therefore a properly prepared entrant 
to a real Sufi Order does not believe that the initiation 
ceremony represents anything like the real meaning of the 
Sufi enterprise.’ 


I asked him why, therefore, he took part in what, at 
least to an observer, would seem to be a charade. He 
replied: ‘The answer is plain enough from the Sufi 
classics, though people do not read them for this infor- 
mation, and hence few such people can really become 
Sufis. The ancient Masters all say that Sufi knowledge is 
of a ‘different’ kind. But they also say that “The apparent 
is the bridge to the Real”. There has to be a bridge, some- 
thing which will engage the interest of the newcomer and 
help him to sustain certain thoughts and actions which 
are analogues of the higher truths. In this way he is 
prepared for the revelation of these truths at a later time.’ 

According to Shah there can be no disparity at the level 
of true self-realisation. Where different orders still 
possess the original insights there can be no difference in 
the results they achieve. There is only one Truth. By this 
token, the highest authorities of one Order are generally 
welcomed, and may carry out initiations, into others. 

After we left Mashad, we travelled to Kashmir, where 
Shah was welcomed, not as a Naqshbandi master, but as 
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one who was entitled to enrol new members into the 
Azimiyya (‘the Great’) Order, whose ‘inspector’ he is. For 
interest I offer part of the form of words used in this 
ceremony: 


‘[Name]... You are welcome to this assembly. This cer- 
emonial marks the reception of a newcomer into the ranks of 
the Friends, and prepares him for a journey with us. 

If you have any reservations at all about the Path, or about 
any one of us present, you are advised to withdraw immedi- 
ately. You may in such a case leave now. If you do so, you will 
not lose our esteem or friendship... [Pause]... 

Since you have not withdrawn, am I to take it that you 
desire to stay with us, however long the road?... 

You must be informed that the road is long, the time is 
short, and the provisions are scarce. 

Do you realise that you will be expected to do what you do 
not want to do? And that you will be expected net to do what 
you do want to do? 

Do you realise that it is easier to slip from a high place than 
a low one? me 

Are you prepared to make a material sacrifice, in token of 
your exchange of the grosser for the subtler?’ 


The induction continues in several more paragraphs. 

In the light of what I had seen and what I had learned 

from questioning the participants at these initiations, I 
went back one evening to notes I carried of something I 
had headed ‘Shah’s First Lesson’. It read: 
‘People tend to think that Sufi studies resemble those 
with which they are more familiar, such as are common 
in religious and mystical cults. They therefore associate 
Sufis with what they are not. 

‘Sufi studies, however, are instrumental and indivi- 
dually prescribed. They are also successive. This means 
that they are intended to cause an effect when an effect 
can be caused. Other systems are characterised by the 
repetition of slogans, the carrying out of stereotyped 
observances, and so on. The latter type of activity, 
though, is primarily not a religious activity at all. It is 
more a process of exciting people emotionally. 

‘People in general often cannot really enter into Sufi 
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studies, since they usually believe them to be what they 
are not: didactic, ideological or magical systems, instead 
of educational and developmental ones. 

‘For this reason, Sufis regard themselves as different. A 
Sufi Teacher must first make clear that the mental 
“model” (the preconception about Sufis and the Sufi Way) 
which the newcomer holds, may be inaccurate. For this 
reason, it is essential to clear up the misunderstanding 
before anything else is said or done.’ 

After Kashmir, our destination was Delhi where we 
sojourned with a Sufi community. The effect of the over- 
powering heat, the huge number of people and — to me — 
the strangeness of the whole Indian scene, made it diffi- 
cult for some of us to apply ourselves to several projects 
which were, in part, the reason for our visit. 

One such activity was a conference, a word used by the 
Sufis as a technical term for one of their most important 
functions, involving matters almost never suspected at 
public level. Some indications of the nature of a Sufi con- 
ference are given in Chapter Eleven. 

In India, as well as in Pakistan, Shah has prestige and 
an unrivalled range of contacts. His father, heir to the 
Nawab of the princely Sardhana family, should techni- 
cally have been eclipsed when the republican Congress 
Party took over from the British. Yet not only was he a 
close friend of Jawaharlal Nehru, but was appointed 
India’s cultural envoy, responsible for the whole of West 
Asia and North Africa. He settled in Morocco, where he 
died. That country’s King was, as a Sharif, a kinsman. 

Although Shah does not reside at Sardhana, property 
there, including the mausoleum of Shah’s great-great 
grandfather, the Sufi giant and warlord Jan-Fishan 
Khan, is in the hands of the family trust. The 1975 edition 
of Murray’s Handbook, the classic guide to the subcontin- 
ent, alludes to its history and to Shah’s continuing 
interest in the place: 


Sardhana was the chief seat in India of the ancient and long- 
descended Afghan Musavi (Ali Shah) family, who still own 
great property in the neighbourhood. Their royal titles, 
derived from Islamic international authorities, were not ex- 
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tinguished by the abolition of the Indian Princes’ rights in 
1971. Their Palace, and the mosque and tomb, in the ancient 
imperial style, of the first resident Saiyid and Nawab of this 
line is here. Considerable restoration has been done by the 
present Head of the family, Idries Shah (His Sublime 
Highness The Saiyid Idries-el-Hashimi). 


Both the Indian and the Pakistan press almost revel in 
the activities of the thinker which each claims, especially 
in his literary success and his work against the cults. For 
them, his lineage makes him a sort of hostage who is sure 
to keep his hands clean, in the same sort of manner as was 
once current in the West. When Shah received no less 
than six first prizes for his writings during UNESCO 
World Book Year, in 1972, the Indian and Pakistan press 
joined that of the Arabs and Persians in claiming him as 
their own. 

Not all Indians, however, were convinced that a spiri- 
tual teacher can be innocent: they have a generally bad 
reputation in trendier circles. Determined „to unmask 
‘Shah the charlatan’, following a highly uncomplimen- 
tary piece aimed at all ‘gurus’ in the Bombay Illustrated 
Weekly of India, an investigative journalist decided to 
visit England to get the facts. His account of his res- 
earches was published in the redoubtable Hindustan 
Times. 

Far from finding a racketeer, Mr B. K. Sen was amazed 
to see a modest, hard-working and charming man, uni- 
versally respected and, in fact, ‘the guru who isn’t one.’ 
Sen unearthed yet another surprising exploit of Shah’s. 
Visited by someone who could not afford one of his books, 
Shah had said, ‘Come back in two weeks’ time’. Sen’s 
account continues: 


‘When the fortnight had passed, the man went back. Shah 
handed him five of his books. He had bought them out of the 
money which he had earned by taking a part-time job, 
washing dishes in a restaurant, to find money for the books. 
The story got out, and the man who was given the books said 
to me, “I have never been so ashamed in my life. I was too 
good to perform such an action. But the man I was learning 
from was not too good for it.” 
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In Delhi I spoke to Sen, a Hindu who was not involved 
with the Sufis, but plainly staggered by his contact with 
the Shah phenomenon. He said, ‘There were dozens of 
other facts which I had no space for in my article. And 
people in Britain would not appreciate how shattering it 
is, in the Indian bourgeois atmosphere, to read of a man of 
good family who washes dishes in an eating-house.’ 

That same year Mr Justice Hidayatullah, soon to be 
President of India, wrote an article in celebration of 
Idries Shah in the Festschrift which honoured him and 
Rumi together, on the latter’s seven hundredth anniver- 
sary. 

The Islamic divines, some of whom had been among the 
‘investigators’ of Shah and the Sufis at the Yemen 
meeting, came through as well. In India the major inter- 
national Islamic journal is Islamic Culture; and in 
Pakistan The Voice of Islam is the organ of the Moslem 
clergy. Both ran highly complimentary surveys of Shah’s 
contributions to knowledge. 

Shah’s father had worked with the League of Nations, 
when the old Aga Khan was President of the Assembly, in 
Geneva, in pre-war days. I met the Head of the Indian 
United Nations delegation in Delhi, on his way to New 
York, on the eve of one of our briefing conferences. It 
occurred to me to say that it was a pity that Shah, the son, 
had not followed his father’s footsteps and taken a part in 
the United Nations’ work. He said, ‘We are all the sons, in 
a sense, of Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah — is that not enough?’ 

There is an extraordinary affection for the Shahs in 
India. Idries Shah showed me his late father’s republican 
Indian passport. Although issued, and again and again 
renewed, after the abolition of honorifics in the country, 
it still carried his titles and the Nawab title of his own 
father. The pages of the London and Indian telephone di- 
rectories alone are full of people with the surname ‘Shah’. 
The vast majority of these are Hindus, and the name is 
not, in their case, a title. Its use by these people stems 
from the Hindu habit of naming children, who are in 
danger of dying, after the Sufi Shah family, in the super- 
stitious belief that longevity and blessings will attend 
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one who even bears the name of such people. Primitive? 
Perhaps: but it signals the truly extraordinary awe and 
esteem, going back into the almost-forgotten past, that 
these Shahs have acquired.... 

Our hosts in Delhi were in the category which Sufis call 
Alif and Ba (A and B). Alif people are connected inte- 
grally with the Sufi enterprise, disciples who have 
progressed beyond a certain stage. The ‘B’ designation is 
for those who have organised themselves in a useful 
pattern within some sphere of activity — perhaps religion 
— but have not the perception of those in the Alif stream. 
There is also a ‘C’ category called Jeem (equivalent to the 
Greek letter Gamma or our letter ‘C’), the third letter of 
the Arabic alphabet, which consists of people below a 
certain level of information, experience and contacts. 

Each grouping, far from being fixed or even central to 
the organisation, is preparatory in nature. Students are 
moved from all three categories into what are called 
‘organic Sufi enterprises’ as soon as they develop the 
necessary perceptions. Such may not be of anature ordin- 
arily thought of as ‘spiritual’ and relate to a high order of 
understanding. 

Nor are such groupings in any way hierarchical. Sufis 
grade students not in terms of their present state but 
according to their potential. Thus a Jeem student may be 
held in higher esteem than one in an Alif grouping 
because of what is seen to be possible for him. 

Three descriptive phrases are employed to denote the 
members of these categories. ‘Alif’ students are known as 
Disciples of the Path; ‘Ba’ students as People of the 
Groups; ‘Jeem’ students as Weak in Understanding. The 
classifications are said to go back many centuries. 

However, to avoid confusion, certain subjects— 
miracles for example — are not discussed outside the ‘A’ 
category. One of our Delhi hosts put it like this: ‘The “B” 
and “C” people are still vulnerable to emotional upset, 
like everyone else in the world whose mentality is such 
that excitement plays an important part in their lives.’ 

Sufis split extraordinary events into three categories. 

First, they speak of ‘deceits’, a term which covers 
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sleight of hand, deliberate deceiving of the perceptions. 
Second, they have ‘wonders’, by which they mean causing 
effects whose mechanism is not understood. Finally there 
is the class of true miracles, which can only happen when 
there is a real intervention in the natural order, though 
Sufis say that such an action always operates through a 
pre-existing influence. The literature of Sufism abounds 
in tales about Sufis who have performed all kinds of 
wonders and miracles, just as there are stories about sup- 
posedly specially-endowed individuals among all peoples. 

The Sufi attitude to miracles, however, may be unique. 
In the first place, unlike magicians, Sufis are supposed ‘to 
conceal their miracles’. When they occur, no capital may 
be made of them. They happen in order to create a ben- 
eficial effect, not to act upon credulity. Secondly, the 
magician aims at producing supernatural effects as the 
end result of his training while the Sufis emphasise that 
‘miracles’ are by-products of the development of greater 
powers, and that- they are therefore often interruptions in 
the progress of the Sufi. 

Present at one of the ‘A’ meetings was a banker who 
had come with a fellow student, a microbiologist. Both 
were particularly interested in the aspect of Sufi manifes- 
tation which involved miracles. The banker had written 
to Shah, who had replied saying that he would give him 
what information was proper at the right time. Shah had 
later advised him that the subject was to be discussed in 
Delhi, and the banker had made the trip. 

Opening the meeting, Shah referred to the banker’s 
interest and then said: 

‘This is the ascending scale of what some people call 
miracles — 

The first stage is when a man hears of miracles, or 
thinks of them, and believes in them; 

The second stage is when he does not see them, though 
he may hear of them, but he disbelieves in them; 

The third stage is when he experiences them and still 
does not believe in them; 

The fourth stage is when he can perform them and does 
perform them; 
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The fifth stage is when he can bring them about, but 
may refuse to do so; 

The sixth, and final, stage is when he no longer wants 
to bring them about or not to bring them about. Then they 
may or may not happen.’ 

Shah was then asked whether there was a particular 
method of developing the miracle-causing function. He 
said ‘It is the other way about. First, miracles occur all 
the time, but people are unaware of them. Second, people 
usually prevent their own perception of the miraculous by 
the exercise of three postures. 

‘These are the same postures which are ingrained in 
most people, and which are in any Case to be eliminated 
before one can progress on the Sufi Way. They are: 


1. The constant demand for attention; _ 

2. Objections to experiences when learning; and 

3. Expecting to be taught how, when and where, the in- 
dividual demands it.’ on 


One of the sheikhs present raised his hand, and Shah 
nodded to him. He spoke: 

‘I was well known as the author of several books on 
spiritual men and upon various ways to wisdom. Because 
I had been travelling and studying these matters for 
many years, I was thought of as an authority; people 
respected me. Of course, I did not really know anything of 
any real significance, but I certainly believed that I did — 
or so it was until the day I went to see the man who was to 
become my Sufi mentor. 

‘I had taken him copies of my books, as a gift. He picked 
them up, threw them out of the window, and emptied a 
pot of water over them. Then he said, “Are you prepared 
to learn something useful?” 

‘I was at first astonished, then resentful, and finally 
grateful. Had he not done that I would no doubt still be 
widely respected — but I would still have been empty 
inside. 

‘But this is related not to talk about how I came to the 
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Path, but to introduce the fact that, after that meeting 
and before I had had any further instruction, things 
started to happen which people have called ‘wonders’. 
Without my having any idea of it, people began to think 
that I could heal them. Others claimed that things which 
I had said had come true, even though I did not remember 
having said anything of the kind. Sometimes I would 
visualise a thing and would see it happen in reality. 

‘For example, I saw a horse and wondered if it ever 
bolted — whereupon it immediately did so. I dreamed of 
gold coins and found some in a pot in a ruin. I seemed to 
fill so many glasses with tea from a single small pot in my 
café that people started to back away from me in fear... 
This was all very disconcerting, and I disliked it very 
much, because by that time I was anxious to approach 
Truth, not to play games with the people of the world. 

‘I went back to the Sufi and said, “Release me from your 
magic, for I do indeed wish to learn something useful, as 
you suggested, not to become a spectacle for every credu- 
lous woman or greedy merchant.” 

‘He said, “The magic is within you. You carried out 
your studies and you wrote your books because you 
wanted to know secrets and to influence people. When I 
threw some of your writings away, you were released 
from part of your vanity — just enough for you to think 
that you could accompany us. But your mind is still filled 
with greed and desires. The spiritual power of the Path 
has acted upon this, to bring it to the surface. Enough 
may have erupted, in the form of strange happenings, for 
you to become revolted by it, if God wills.”’ 

The sheikh, who was an old man, sat down, having 
given us, I thought, a very useful case history. 

There is a range of phenomena in the Sufi category of 
‘wonders’ which may involve no more than the powerful 
exercise of telepathy and which should perhaps be dealt 
with as a wrongly assessed ‘miraculous’ power. An 
example of this sort, one of many, was witnessed by 
Hakim Jan who related it to me. 

‘I was with Shah in Madrid, and he was talking about 
the fact that people judge us by the images which we 
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project, knowingly or otherwise. This was in answer to a 
question which I had asked regarding people being taken 
in by self-appointed “saints”. 

‘“People constantly worry about how Hitler, Napoleon, 
or Saint-this-or-that, had such influence upon others. It is 
in fact done by a formula, though it is not easy to do. You 
can have a demonstration of it. Nominate a place.” 

‘We were talking in the lounge of an hotel. I asked him 
what he meant by “nominate”. 

“Suggest any place in Madrid where I can go to do 
something which you will be very surprised by...” 

‘I said, “The Prado”, and we went there. 

‘Shah motioned me to move away from him, and then 
he took his place near the entrance, after saying, “I am 
about to project the phrase, ‘beggar and needy’.” 

‘He certainly didn’t look to me either like a beggar or 
anyone in need: but this was apparently not the impres- 
sion others got. As I watched, with, as they say, mounting 
incredulity, four or five perfectly ordinary people went up 
to Shah, who had not said a word, and handed him pieces 
of money. 

‘A Civil Guard came past, and Shah moved away, 
looking at me with upraised eyebrows. Then he said, 
“Nominate another place”. I suggested a department 
store, where Shah stood in the afternoon sunlight. “Now 
think: ‘Rich and generous’” he said. 

‘Within three or four minutes a party of foreign 
students came up to him and asked for money. They had 
apparently lost all theirs in some complicated incident I 
could not follow. 

‘“Why ask us?” I said. 

‘One of the youths answered — and I realised with a 
shiver that he was using the exact words “projected” — 
“Well, you two look rich and generous.” 

Prescience is another characteristic widely credited to 
the Sufis. Indeed, the basic Moses-and-Khidr story 
depends for its effect upon ‘Khidr’ having prescience 
while ‘Moses’ lacked it. That this is a by-product of Sufi 
study properly conducted is widely believed, but the 
training or testing of the presciential ability is almost 
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unknown. 

During the Delhi meetings, we were given what was 
described as ‘a useful tool’ for measuring potential in this 
respect. The technique involves asking someone 
apparently innocent questions, to which one knows the 
answers, to test whether he or she has perceptive 
capacity. It may even be developed by constant practice. 

As an example, you may ask someone, as if you did not 
know, ‘Which of these eggs do you imagine is fresher?’, or, 
‘Has Smith ever played tennis?’, and so on. I was present 
when a test like this was made and I discovered an in- 
teresting fact. Some people did in fact score higher and 
higher in such ‘guesses’, but if I found myself becoming 
excited, the performance of the person being tested would 
rapidly drop. 

A version of this test is nowadays well known from 
published accounts of E.S.P. research but I was present 
one morning at a study which involved a variety of 
mental activity I had never heard of before, much less 
seen demonstrated. 

The heat this day was really overpowering — the 
banker and the biologist, being newly from Europe, 
suffered more than the rest of us — and this was the day 
chosen for a demonstration that lasted all of four hours. 
The heat from outside, added to the heat from 200 people 
crammed into a lecture room together with the apparent 
pointlessness of what went on, made most of us feel that 
this was the most incomprehensible sort of activity 
anybody could have devised. In the afternoon, however, 
we changed our view rather radically. 

One of the Shah’s Far Eastern representatives, Adhem 
Munir-Ahmed, came forward and introduced a Hindu 
called Hukam Chand. While we watched, Munir sat with 
Chand on the dais and engaged in a series of conversa- 
tions, on apparently every topic under the sun. They 
talked about playing cricket, about commerce and gard- 
ening, about the price of mangoes and which were the 
best kind; about stamp-collecting and the times of the 
trains to Bombay; about the books they had read and had 
not read. 
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After nearly four hours of this we broke for lunch and I 
am sure everyone in the audience felt they had suffered 
the longest and most pointless conversation in history. 
My head was swimming. 

When we reassembled, Munir asked whether anyone 
had any ideas as to what had been going on. Nobody 
moved. Most of us, I am sure, felt only a sense of gratitude 
that Chand, it seemed, was no longer with us. 

Munir said, “This hall holds twenty rows of ten people. 
Each time we come here or reassemble, everyone takes 
whichever chair he or she likes. Now I want the ten 
people sitting in the front row to leave their chairs. These 
are to be re-occupied by the people who sat in them during 
Chand’s conversations with me this morning. The ten dis- 
placed people can take the seats that then become 
vacant’. 

When the original occupants of the front séats had in- 
stalled themselves in their forenoon places, including the 
banker, the biologist and me, Munir picked upa heap of 
audio tape cassettes. He said: 

‘Each one of these cassettes contains about 24 minutes 
of my conversation with Hukam Chand, which I am sure 
you found to be very uninteresting. They are numbered 
one to ten. Each one corresponds, in order, to one of the 
individuals seated in the front row. Please distribute 
them’. 

The cassettes were handed out, one to each of the ten 
people. ‘Now’, said Munir, ‘if each one of you plays his or 
her cassette over, it will be found that, whatever the 
subject apparently being discussed, the order of events 
which is revealed after you have removed the subject- 
matter, will correspond with the things which you have 
been doing for the past three months.’ 

We all looked at him in bewilderment. 

‘What we are demonstrating here’ continued Munir, ‘is 
unconscious mind-reading. When you have a conver- 
sation with someone, it is possible — and it often happens 
— that the choice of events dealt with corresponds with a 
pattern in someone else’s mind.’ 

He called the banker and me onto the platform. First he 
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played a cassette, relayed to the audience through loud- 
speakers, which gave part of a conversation with Hukam 
Chand dealing with a trip to Kerala, in South India. 
Munir asked me to listen to everything which had been 
recounted and to see whether it applied to me, though not 
about any visit of mine to Kerala. As I listened, I could 
hardly believe my ears; for here, step by step, were equi- 
valents of the events which I had been through in an 
illness, including going to hospital and recuperating! 

It was now the banker’s turn and he listened with 
bulging eyes and reddening face, to a long-drawn-out 
interchange about cooking and packing fragile materials 
for delivery around the country by truck. 

Munir asked, at length: ‘Does that correspond with 
anything in your life?’ 

The banker: ‘Yes, indeed it does! Everything in it 
applies to several conversations I had recently with my 
wife, about running the house and what was needed in 
the garden. How could that man possibly know all about 
my private affairs?’ 

Shah now stood up and explained. Sufis, he said, could 
uncover someone’s pattern of thought by using a third 
party — usually quite an ordinary person — as a sort of 
‘medium’. Munir, engaging in a conversation with Chand 
had picked up the pattern present in the banker’s mind 
and this pattern had, as it were, imposed a sort of modula- 
tion on the otherwise meaningless conversation. This 
ability was sometimes of great value in diagnosing 
someone’s mental condition and hence prescribing treat- 
ment for a condition which blocked the learning process. 

‘Some of you’ he said, ‘would expect us to claim that we 
have power to read minds directly. But what we are 
interested in is obtaining basic information, so that we 
may act upon it for the best. Sometimes it is best for all 
concerned if the information is obtained indirectly. There 
is a Spanish proverb which may derive from the inexplic- 
able capacities of the Saracens in Spain which says “Let 
the miracle be done, even if it is done by Mohammed”.’ 

Shah went on to say, however, that it was by direct 
search — he called it ‘scanning’ — that Sufis sometimes 
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diagnosed the states of their hearers during long lectures 
to their pupils, not by using an intermediary in the way 
we had just witnessed. 

At another session we were given an account by a 
European representative of what amounted to a reverse 
effect of mind-reading — listening to what a Sufi was 
saying with the possibility in mind that he was indirectly 
prefiguring what might happen in our own lives, what he 
called ‘disguised prediction and guidance’. 

The important point here, as in many other aspects of 
Sufi study, was that emotion interfered with such subtle 
effects. 

This man had once been a Benedictine monk who had 
also studied Buddhism in Japan. In the commercial world 
he had successfully operated a small shipping line. In 
describing his experience of disguised prediction he 
referred only to a ‘certain Sufi’ but I was sure that he was 
speaking about Shah. 

In all societies, this man said, the spiritual or esoteric 
teacher is really judged by his capacity as an-entertainer. 
Unless he can make a dramatic impact, and sustain it, 
people will not believe that he has anything of value to 
say. Even extreme sanctity of appearance, humility of 
mien and modesty of appearance may add up to just such 
an emotional impact and hence operate in this way. This 
is to be observed even in the most advanced societies. 

‘I have personal experience of this’ he continued, ‘for in 
1955 I attended lectures by a Sufi and, with his permis- 
sion, tape-recorded them. The play-back disappointed 
me. 

‘When, however, I played them back in 1975 I found 
that they contained, in fact, a detailed pattern of advice 
covering the events in my life during the intervening 
twenty years. But there was no religiosity or emotional 
stimuli, no threat or promise, nothing startling. If I had 
followed the words and the spirit of this conversation I 
would have been infinitely more successful and under- 
standing; and I would have saved, I estimate, no less than 
fifteen years of effort, frustration, and what was, I then 
realised, really a search for excitement. 
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‘This discovery led me to contact as many people as I 
could who had been present at the meetings which I had 
recorded. I located a dozen. Listening to the tapes, ten of 
these people have agreed that they contain presciental 
material which could have applied to them and would 
have been to their advantage if they had looked at them 
in that way. We concluded that you cannot learn much, in 
the Sufi way. until you give up the demand for stimuli, 
seek the spirituai and not the religious, and study what is 
actually there.’ 

At this point Shah interrupted: ‘But that is exactly 
what the Sufis say, is it not, to everyone who claims to be 
looking for truth?’ 

One slightly dazed sceptic, however, was not going to 
let too much get by without proper questioning. Speaking 
with a strong Italian accent and identifying himself as a 
fairly well-known writer, he said: 

‘How do we know that your “demonstration”, and the 
alleged experiences of this disgusting renegade Benedic- 
tine ex-Father, are not completely spurious, play-acting 
put on to impress us; and how do you propose to convince 
us that it is not? For if you do not attempt something 
better than this, nothing will come of it.’ 

Munir asked for any other criticisms, and four or five 
people produced such arguments as would occur to 
thinking people, either to question or to account for what 
had happened from the standpoint of conventional facts. 

‘Who is the youngest person here?’ asked Munir. One 
youth stood up, saying that he was sixteen. ‘You answer 
all this, then’ said Munir. 

The young man said ‘It is not for the Sufis to prove 
anything to you. It is up to you to see whether what they 
say and do is of use to you. If you think that people are 
trying to impress you, it is only because you are used to 
nothing else. But you may have heard of information and 
education. If the Sufis are offering either or both, and you 
insist that they are trying to trick you, how will you ever 
learn?’ 

‘It is an old trick’ said the writer, ‘to invite questions 
and then to try to make a fool of someone who tries to 
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exercise the human right to examine something.’ 

He sat down, looking left and right in a self-satisfied 
way. Perhaps he had scored a point, though I did not feel 
that he had. ‘So long as you are happy with your annoy- 
ance’ said the anonymous youth... 

The Italian became one of our close associates later. 
But not before he had overcome his obsessionality. 

Someone in the midst of the audience held up his hand. 
Shah beckoned him to join him on the platform, and an 
earnest-looking little man, wearing horn-rimmed specta- 
cles and a neat business suit, started to speak: 

‘Lam convinced that people do not take heed of what the 
Sufis say because their minds are inflexible. They have 
set certain limits to what they think advice must be and 
they interpret not what they hear but that aspect of what 
they hear which lies within the limits they themselves 
have set. They are muscle-bound in a sense. I am a 
Japanese scientist and I had been reading Idries Shah’s 
books in English for some years when I spoke to a col- 
league about the possibility that Sufi ideas might be 
- valuable. 

‘I gave him one of the books but his reaction was first of 
all to scoff. When I tried to reason with him he avoided 
me, obviously convinced that I had gone overboard for a 
cult of some sort and was perhaps no longer mentally 
stable. 

‘The month before last, I met him at a scientific 
congress. He was much more friendly, and said, “You 
were quite right about the Sufis. I am working hard to 
take advantage of what now seems to be on offer. 
Actually I have been accepted as a student”. 

‘I said, “But what took you so long? It is more than 
seven years since we first spoke. And anyway, how do you 
know that you are right now to change your mind?” 

‘*Somehow or other”, he said, “I realised that my first 
reaction to you was too abrupt. I felt it must come from 
something I wanted to hide, perhaps an unconscious fear 
that the Sufis might be right. If so, I would have to change 
my ideas. I didn’t want to change my ideas. Then I saw 
how many scientists, contrary even to new evidence, 
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found it almost impossible to give up their own hypo- 
theses. 

‘“T then noticed that the Sufis made much of flexibility 
in thinking. And just thinking about being more flexible 
actually improved my science. So I was soon saying, 
‘Well. Sufi ideas about ideas have helped my science. 
Maybe they’re right about other things.’ And here I am.” 

‘So it would seem from this incident that automati- 
cally shrugging off Sufi ideas can be a primitive response 
— probably as atavistic as the opposite response of trying 
to exploit them for miracles or power. 

‘Opponents of the Sufis, when you study them instead 
of just accepting or rejecting what they write, soon prove 
to be deficient in knowledge of the subject. This applies 
even to some profound thinkers. But the position is now 
improving in Japan, has, indeed, improved out of all rec- 
ognition.’ 

One evening in Delhi, I had occasion to recount a long 
conversation I had once had with a diplomat at home, 
someone quite unknown to Shah. Afterwards, he made 
some comments about this man like considering his 
height you would expect him to be self-conscious and so 
on. In fact, Shah seemed to be going out of his way to 
describe almost every physical characteristic of the 
diplomat though he certainly did not know the man and 
his physical characteristics had never once entered into 
what I had been saying. 

I said ‘I must be carrying a mental picture of him for 
you to plug in like this.’ 

‘Not at all,’ he said, ‘all speech about a person or a place, 
or a thing contains bits of information “sticking” to it. 
You can pick this up if you are alerted. People don’t do 
this — not because they can’t do it but because, through 
early training, their mental censorship would reject it as 
it occurred. 

‘They imagine that such a thing is impossible, so they 
blank it out when it happens.’ 

So many of the perceptive qualities which Sufis exhibit 
are those which people ordinarily regard as supernormal. 
Shah insists they are quite normal to human beings but 
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simply not yet widely understood. 

Once, in a hotel, one of our party went down to the 
reception desk early in the morning to buy all the 
morning papers for him. The porter said, ‘Your boss 
seems very keen to find out what is going on.’ 

Without really thinking of what he was saying, this 
man said: ‘He knows what is going on. He gets all these 
papers to find out what everyone else thinks is going on.’ 

Shah insists, then, that there is a whole range of possi- 
bilities in the human mind which are perfectly normal 
but remain only potential in most people. 

A student who had accompanied Shah on one of the 
early journeys told me this story. . 

‘I was standing beside Shah at a reception, and said by 
way of idle conversation “How would you like to be a 
diplomat?” He said, “Watch this”. 

‘He then made a very small sound, like a low whistle, 
and I saw a man at the other end of the room raise his 
right arm and scratch his ear. Shah said, “Now look at the 
other ear”. As I looked, the man pulled his other ear. 

‘In quick succession, Shah said to me, “Nose, eyes, chin, 
pocket”, and almost immediately afterwards the man at 
whom we were looking touched all these points. 

‘In between each word, Shah made the whistling sound, 
in different pitches. 

‘Then Shah snapped his fingers, and the man came 
across the room to join us. Shah said, “May I introduce my 
friend so-and-so.... This is His Excellency the Ambassa- 
deriof....” 

‘The Ambassador conversed affably for a few minutes 
then made his excuses and detached himself. 

‘Shah said, “You asked me if I would like to be a 
diplomat. Diplomats may be people who obey a whistle. Is 
that what you want me to be?” 

‘When I asked how it was done, he said, “The brain 
obeys certain vibrations — in the case of those who are out- 
wardly important but inwardly slaves.” 

‘One cannot help seeking explanations when one has 
experiences like this, but Shah told me: “The more you 
try, the less you will understand — because the way of un- 
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derstanding things used by the conventional mind cannot 
encompass this kind of thing at all. Once a certain kind of 
rapport is established with another person, it is possible 
to feel what he feels and to let him feel what you feel”. 

The experiences I had had on this journey made it im- 
possible to doubt that Sufis did develop extraordinary 
powers; but I felt that some distinction should be made 
between such powers and the ‘sensitivity’ and ‘clairvoy- 
ance’ often present in people like the old ‘Sybil’ in Athens. 
Were the genuine controlled and volitional powers 
always the result of Sufi training or could they occur nat- 
urally from birth? 

I speculated along those lines because I had heard a 
number of stories, which owed their origin to Shah’s old 
nurse, to the effect that he could ‘see’ as a small child. 

Shah declined to comment on this and changed the 
subject and I realised that my motive in asking was 
almost certainly pure curiosity unconnected with any 
‘need to know’. 

Whether as a ‘significant coincidence’ or pure chance (if 
there is such a thing!) my attention was drawn soon after- 
wards to a report by a British author, John Grant. Grant 
had known the famous Fakir of Ipi, the Haji Mirza Ali 
Khan, the Afridi resistance leader on the old Indian 
North West Frontier. Among many conversations on 
unusual subjects was one about special endowments in 
some historical figures. The Haji was reported as saying: 


‘The presence shortly after their birth, at the bedside of 
certain important people, in the form of “fairies”, “fairy- 
godmothers”, “Kings” and “wise men” has long been 
considered a pleasant myth. The fact, however, is that this is 
the sentimental way of describing a factual truth. When 
certain individuals come into this world, they are given Sufi 
support shortly after the mother’s confinement. The baraka 
thus imparted usually lasts for life. This pleasant legend is at 
the root of all the widespread appearances of mysterious or 
other-worldly figures at the cradle of people marked out for 
special functions.’ 
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10 PATTERNS OF DESTINY 


The apparent is from the created and the Inward is 
from the Truth. 


Bahauddin Naqshband 


“a 


The Sufis quite openly assert that they sense, and work 
together with, patterns of life and of the environment 
which are imperceptible to others. Indeed, for this reason, 
the Naqshbandi Sufis are called The Designers (Naqsh- 
band) and in Sufi poetic and other literature it is stated 
not only that there is a design in the world, but that man 
is part of it. Omar Khayyam, in one of his poems, says 
‘Without any doubt we are the design on the bezel of a 
ring’. 

I asked Hakim Jan one day if he could expand on the 
Design idea. As is quite usual, he chose to answer by 
means of a story. It suggested the unfamiliar idea that 
the Design may be sustained by the presence of a particu- 
lar individual and may relapse into an ‘imperfection’ 
when his presence is withdrawn. 

‘All things on this earth are connected’, said Hakim 
‘and if an imbalance occurs in one part, it will cause 
upheaval in another. Thus, people (for instance in the 
West) say to people in the East, “If you have such great 
knowledge, why are your affairs in such a state?” They do 
not realise that it is people who have caused the disorder, 
and that Sufi intervention represents the maximum 
which can be effected within the Design. The rest of the 
balancing of the world must come when other, very big 
elements are righted. 

‘Almost fourteen hundred years ago, there was a man 
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who lived in an oasis in the Arabian desert. His 
peculiarity was that he kept, as pets, both a goat and a 
wolf, which lived with him in harmony. 

‘A traveller whose journeys periodically took him past 
the oasis, got to know him. He asked him how and why he 
kept these two such ill-assorted animals. 

‘The man said, “The goat provides milk, and the wolf 
gives us both protection. One works with the other, 
because there is a certain harmony in the world, in 
certain parts.” 

‘Then, one day, the traveller was again approaching 
the Arab’s hut when he was horrified to see the wolf leap 
upon the goat and devour it. 

‘As he reached the spot the bedouin came running out, 
and exclaimed. “A saint has died, and the world is disloca- 
ted. There are people on the earth whose presence has a 
certain effect. Now we shall see upsets and disasters, and 
things will not be the same until matters are set to 
rights.” 

Rank superstition, or symbolic of some unknown 
effect? 

‘Here is another story’ said Hakim, ‘which illustrates 
an aspect of the Design. 

‘A priest and a Sufi were on a journey together. 

‘When night fell, the priest tethered his donkey and 
said, “I dedicate this animal’s safety to God, and trust 
that it will be protected for me in the morning.” 

‘The Sufi, on the other hand, said, “I entrust this 
donkey of mine to the safekeeping of my Sheikh and 
Teacher.” 

‘The priest protested that the Sufi was being blasphem- 
ous, that he should place his trust in nothing less than the 
Almighty. After this, the two went to sleep. 

‘In the morning, the priest’s animal had strayed, but 
the Sufi’s was still where he had left it. 

“You see?” said the Sufi, “you left your donkey in God’s 
charge — as you thought. But He has many servants, and 
by a design, has distributed responsibilities, in accord- 
ance with His right to do so. In contrast, my Teacher has 
only one pupil, so he is able to look after my donkey!” 
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‘The Sufis’ said Hakim ‘have a saying: “a miracle may 
or may not occur; but a design must be fulfilled.” 

There was an equivalent, Shah told me, in human 
design potential and a striking demonstration reported, 
of birds, in an American magazine. 

The New Yorker story reported an experiment by a re- 
searcher at Princeton University, Masakazu Konishi, 
who wanted to discover how song birds learned the 
distinctive song of their species. He reared some birds — 
all of the same species — singly and in isolation. Each bird, 
as it grew up, experimented with singing and put a great 
deal of effort into it. By a sort of lonely trial-and-error 
process, each bird finally arrived.at a recognisable 
approximation of the standard song of its kind. Each bird 
was then taken out of isolation and allowed to hear the 
song of other birds but not that of its own species. All of 
them then proceeded to pick out, from the general con- 
fusion of sound, precisely those notes and nuances which 
were missing from their own do-it-yourself repertoire and 
added them in. Finally, in this way, they became note- 
perfect in the song of their own species. 

‘In the same way’, Shah had said ‘human beings have a 
certain personal endowment towards the perfection of 
their cognition of being. What they need is to have it 
honed by interchanges of the right kind with a teacher in 
the Path. 

‘If people are reared in isolation — for example in a 
society which contains only elements of their potential, 
they will not only lack full development: they will have 
an incomplete knowledge of their own cultural endow- 
ment. But their potential can be completed, by exposure 
to certain factors.’ 

In my contacts with Shah I began to note a sort of en- 
vironmental design. For instance, he would remove 
certain objects from a room, or add some; he would ask for 
a brass tray or two to be brought. Or he would object to, or 
cover up certain articles or colours. When asked about 
this, he would say, ‘I want a certain harmony’. 

One day when I mentioned the episode in Cyprus, when 
Shah had selected certain grain and encouraged its 
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separate cultivation, to an old Turkestani merchant who 
was visiting us, he said ‘This is a part of the superficial 
aspect of the matter of Design, and I will tell you of an 
instance very like it, from Samarkand.’ 

He then told a story about a certain Shadi Baba 
Hakimov (whose name means ‘The Happy Father, son of 
the Wise’) who grew vines in Turkestan. He specialised in 
kishmish grapes, the ones which are very sweet and 
seedless, and which are eaten all over the Middle East. 

One day the vine grower noted that some of the grapes 
on his vines were enormous, as large as plums. He 
isolated them and had them grown especially in a 
research centre. Now his new type of grape is grown in 
great quantities. 

Not long afterwards I was travelling in the Balkans 
and got into a conversation with a woman on a train. We 
were passing some nurseries and cultivated fields and on 
impulse I told her the story of the special grapes. She 
looked a little startled and reached for her attaché case, 
from which she extracted a book. 

After flicking through it she found the page she wanted 
and pointed to a passage. The book was A Tour of Soviet- 
Uzbekistan, by Viktor Vitkovich. And there, where she 
was pointing, I read the whole story, even naming Shadi- 
Baba, son of Hakim! ‘Thus,’ Vitkovich wrote, ‘a new, 
mammoth variety of Kishmish grapes came into being in 
Uzbekistan. In a few years’ time, it will be sold in the 
markets, and everybody will get used to it. Children, 
thinking that it has been there from time immemorial, 
will ask their teacher, “Where did this kind of Kishmish 
come from?” When he tells them that it arose not long ago 
... they will no doubt be sceptical. They themselves, 
when they are grown up, will hardly expect to witness a 
natural leap like that. But what they will do is hurry up 
Nature, intervene in the operation of her laws; they will 
become scientists.’ 

Is it a coincidence that the ancient Sufis were often 
scientists; that scientists of today are more and more 
becoming interested in the Sufis? 

Pattern is also evidenced in the way in which Sufis (but 
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not their imitators) arrange people together in their 
‘circles’. A study group among alleged Sufis who are not 
such at all, is a collection of people associated almost at 
random. Sufis, however, make much of the fact that they 
must have a certain selection of people, chosen according 
to a pattern which the Master alone knows before a group 
may become really operative. 

Bob Helwi, who had been under Shah’s tutelage much 
more than I had, told me: ‘The design behind the Sufi 
grouping of learners seems impenetrable to outsiders — 
and to the students in the groups. But irrespective of how 
people see the groupings or the tasks to which they are 
assigned, sooner or later each one gets to know his or her 
true self. This is the objective. They then know Reality, 
and perceive Truth. 

‘This takes place from time to time, when a sufficient 
number and quality of people have been attuned with the 
Task, and have made the requisite efforts, creating the 
necessary focus and achieving the requisite harmony, 
both individually and within the community. The chaotic 
nature of the organisation is not real, only apparent.’ 

Sufis claim that an irregular arrangement of students 
will be ineffective — or may even have adverse effects. I 
came across this conception when I noticed that Shah did 
not give out copies of the Naqsh (design) which is the 
symbol of the Sufis, although he had a large number of 
them, and people were always asking for them. 

I said that I supposed that this was to forestall their 
tendency to adopt an ‘idolatrous’ attitude to a symbol. 
‘Not at all’ he said, ‘it is simply that the thing is no use 
without the right mentality and the right arrangement of 

eople.’ 
: I got a further glimpse of the Design idea when Shah 
was telling stories about the future and one man asked 
him whether this was to cause some sort of effect upon the 
future, or upon certain people’s perception of it. Shah 
said, ‘In a certain important sense there is no such thing 
as past, present and future. If you affect the future, you 
will affect the past and the present. Sometimes you have 
to affect the past in order to get people into a condition to 
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cope with the present and future.’ 

‘Could you create any design you wished?’ the man 
asked. 

‘No. You choose from designs, you do not create them.’ 

Associated with the conception of ‘design’ is the Sufis’ 
ancient insistence that all people are, in some unex- 
plained way, ‘one single person’. On one of our journeys, a 
very baffled business associate who almost certainly had 
never even heard of the Sufis, told a remarkable tale. 

He had met Shah in a business capacity and Shah had 
asked him to do something or other, and the man had for- 
gotten. Some weeks later he travelled to another city, 
several hundred miles away, and was in conversation 
with a complete stranger when this man said, without 
any apparent reason, ‘Why did you not do what you 
should have done when I told you in ... City five weeks 
ago? 

The businessman was bewildered, and asked his com- 
panion to repeat what he had just said, then adding ‘You 
could not have asked me to do anything: we have only just 
met! : 

‘I don’t know why I said it,’ said the other man, ‘it just 
came into my mind so strongly that I had to!’ 

The second man, it transpired, had never heard of 
Shah. The two men had met in the bar of the hotel where 
they were both staying. 

Why, though, if there are ‘designs’ and the Sufis use 
them, do they not make their existence clearer, or at least 
admit to it more freely? This was what was in my mind 
but I hadn’t said a word when Shah said: ‘Stop niggling at 
it, and listen to a story which deals with why people do 
not say or do things others think would make understand- 
ing easier: 

‘There was once a little-known doctor who knew the 
cures of almost all diseases. The king of the country 
which he was visiting was ill, and none of his accepted 
physicians knew the treatment for his ailment. They 
were a very mixed bag, though many of them were 
famous and others were the King’s favourites and he had 
faith in them. 
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‘The unknown physician visited these men when they 
were in conference one day, and said, “I have a remedy for 
the King. It is written on this paper and it is sure to cure 
him. I realise, of course, that you venerable sages will 
know all about it already, but I thought that I would just 
let you know that I have this knowledge, in the hope that 
— one day, perhaps in twenty or thirty years — you may 
feel that I am entitled to enter your ranks as a humble as- 
sistant of one of you. In the meantime, I simply offer my 
respects and hope to be allowed to continue on my way 
and in my own way.” 

‘He then left them. They used the remedy, with great 
success, as though it were their own idea, and everyone 
was satisfied. a 

‘The King and the doctors were pleased, because the 
illness was over; and the public were pleased because 
they were confirmed in their faith in the doctors.’ 

‘Many potential students’ said Shah, ‘are stiSpicious of 
a Sufi teacher not because the teacher is to be distrusted, 
but because the distrusters are paranoid. This is what 
needs treating first. We must study the disciple before we 
study the teacher.’ 

Characteristically, he further pointed the meaning 
with a joke: ‘Otherwise we get a situation like that of a 
woman who thought her husband was being unfaithful to 
her and so looked for traces of women’s hair on his 
shoulders when he came home. Finding nothing she said 
“All right. Who is this bald woman you're carrying on 
with?” 

I was to see the Design, in a psychological sense, in the 
case of a monk who came on a visit. I met him in the 
grounds and when we had talked generalities for a few 
moments, he said: ‘I have achieved spiritual solace and a 
deeper understanding of God through the undoubted gifts 
of this man Idries Shah.’ The man was impressive and his 
words rang sincerely, but I felt that something wasn’t 
quite right. 

I asked him to tell me something about this solace and 
godly understanding. He said: ‘I was in spiritual turmoil, 
and neither my confessor nor my Abbot could help me; 
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they both told me to mortify myself and repent, to escape 
the devil’s whisperings. On impulse I went to Shah and 
said: “I do not know whether my religion is true or 
whether I have a vocation.” He said: “First do your duty to 
man, then think about your attitude to God.” 

‘In thirty years I had never been told this. Shah went 
on: “You are fixated, without realising it, on what you 
think is God’s duty to you. But first comes duty to man; 
then comes duty to God. God does His duty anyway.” 

I asked him what happened then. 

‘Then I saw clearly, and I felt the spiritual presence, 
and I know that God was there. In the monastery, and in 
the other Houses in which I have lived and worshipped, 
people talk of duty to God, but they act from duty to them- 
selves, waiting for God to do some kind of illuminative 
duty.’ 

I realised that I was in the presence of a man who was 
illustrating the Sufi dictum that people mistake emotion 
or moral behaviour for spirituality. This, I felt, was what 
our monk had been doing, even when he was receiving 
‘spiritual benefit’ from Shah. To him, psychological 
insight and personal calmness added up to spirituality. 
After all the experience this man had had in a religious 
Order, he had no capacity to distinguish between a serene 
emotion and a religious experience. He was evidently 
using religion as a personal therapy. I told Shah of my en- 
counter and I must have implied my suspicion that in a 
case like this the work of bridging the gulf in the monk’s 
understanding would be a formidable undertaking. 

‘It might be said,’ said Shah, ‘that if you can turn a 
murderer into a mere thief, you are making some 
progress!’ A long time later, after I had gone through 
many experiences myself, I met the monk again and was 
astonished to see that the breakthrough had indeed taken 
place. He now knew that something of the greatest worth 
lay behind the emotion he had previously thought was re- 
ligious experience. He now emanated both goodness and 
a sense of knowledge and understanding: and he talked in 
a very different way, almost a lighthearted one, that 
would probably have scandalised his more morbid erst- 
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while fellow monks. 

He said to me, ‘When I last saw you, I was missing the 
whole point. I was trying to fit something bigger into 
something smaller, trying to fit a Teaching into my own 
categories. I needed a boat, like the yokel in the tale of the 
ee) I had never heard of such a story. ‘Tell it to me’ I 
said. 

‘Well, there was once a simple yokel on the road who 
asked a farmer the way into town. “Across the river” said 
the farmer. Some time later, the farmer was himself 
returning from town when he saw the oaf floundering 
about in the river unable to swim more than a couple of 
yards because of the current. The farmer called out: “Did 
the boat sink?” The simpleton shouted back: “Do you 
mean there’s a boat?” 

I asked the monk whether there had been a continuous 
progression from his feeling that Shah was a spiritual 
man in his former monkish and sentimental understand- 
ing to his new attitude which had emerged, when he 
developed a perception of pattern. , 

‘By no means continuous’ he said. ‘There was discontin- 
uity, just as the Sufis say, though I didn’t understand it at 
the time.’ It was a story which had brought him a percep- 
tion of the pattern, though at the time it did not seem to 
connect with his situation at all. This was the story: 

There were two reputed Sufis, in a certain country. 
People began to notice that the first Sufi was less and less 
to be found at home, and that he spent more and more 
time at the court of the local ruler. So they went instead to 
sit at the feet of the second Sufi, saying to one another, 
‘The first Sufi is nowadays seen only with his court robes 
on; the second Sufi, however, even covers his rags with a 
heavy cloak, so that we shall not think that he is parading 
his austerity.’ 

Things went on like this for some time. Then one day it 
was discovered that the first Sufi was only using his 
position at Court to intercede for the people in the face of 
tyranny. So the people revised their opinion of him. 

As for the other supposed man of wisdom, it came out 
that he wore his voluminous cloak to hide stolen goods 
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which he was in the habit of transporting from one place 
to another. His disciples, instead of blaming their own 
lack of perception, turned on him and reviled him for a 
thief and a receiver of stolen property. 

Sometimes attention is drawn accidentally to the 
paucity of perception in people who judge only by 
appearances (Shah has named our present way of life ‘The 
Culture of Appearances’). As a result new perspectives 
open up. A friend of mine claims that he made a break- 
through as a consequence of an encounter in everyday life 
which had nothing to do with any contrived teaching situ- 
ation. 

He was visiting Saudi Arabia on business and accepted 
an invitation to a party to celebrate the Queen’s birthday 
at the British Embassy in Jeddah. He was very impressed 
by the fluent English of one man there, and complemen- 
ted him on it. The man answered, ‘Well, after all, I am the 
British Ambassador...’ 
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11 THE GREAT CONFERENCE 


We work in all places and at all times, 


Ghajdawani 


Sufis claim that there is an evolutionary plan for the 
planet Earth and that history, seemingly haphazard and 
random, is not the blind, accidental process it seems. The 
evolution of organic life was supervised, and in the same 
way, the human race continues to be guided, encouraged 
or restrained into alignment with a universal plan. 

The Sufis, who have been known by different names in 
different ages, are said to be agents of this Supervision 
and, to the extent which is necessary for their ministry, 
they are given access to the plan. The plan is known as 
the Naqsh, the design. 

Such a presence in human life has only rarely been 
stated overtly and perhaps least of all in recent centuries 
when such an idea would have been difficult to dovetail 
with the interpretations of human life suggested by 
formal religionists or the later materialist philosophies. 

Sufi influence on history has never been by physical or 
mental duress, and is almost always indirect, little seen 
and tangential. 

Promising laymen (known as Receivers) may be 
influenced to start such an organisation and may do so 
under the impression that the idea was their own. 

Sufi experience indicates a huge number of movements 
for human welfare have been unobtrusively guided in 
this way. Sometimes notable figures in such organisa- 
tions have suspected that certain sympathisers, advisers 
—sometimes philanthropists — have been in some way ‘not 
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ordinary’. Those who sense this may be taken into the 
Sufi confidence to the extent appropriate for their testing 
as possible candidates for the Sufi Path. 

The idea of such an extraordinary support may seem 
unlikely; but the part which I was allowed to play in con- 
junction with my own eventual understanding made me 
realise that the elements I saw represented only a 
fraction of the continuous, worldwide Sufic connection 
with human affairs. 

For example, it is now more widely accepted that the 
Saracen armies which came through North Africa to 
invade Spain in 711 A.D. were accompanied by a Sufi 
presence and it was this which, through the cultural 
centres of Fez, Cordoba, Seville, Granada and elsewhere, 
helped arrange for the renewal of learning in a Europe 
which was emerging from the Dark Ages. 

It is not generally known, however, though it has been 
occasionally suspected, that the migration from Europe 
to the New World was similarly ‘accompanied’. 

Sufis from a number of European countries were 
among the settlers and became a continuing presence in 
modern America, which, incidentally, some Sufis call 
‘Third America’. Few Americans have ever suspected 
that Sufis from England, Germany, Bulgaria, and else- 
where, even from China, settled in America and have, 
ever since, exerted an influence in the science, education 
and arts of the country. This presence, technically called 
The Residents, has only recently been suspected by the 
wide-ranging community of Americans who are at 
present assembling on the Sufi path as a consequence of 
the new presentation of genuine Sufism which began 
about 1960. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that many esoteric and 
occult groups, world wide, are constructed upon material 
which has either been imitated from mainstream Sufism 
or has been discarded by Sufis as having no longer any 
dynamic. The material to reconstruct this history has 
been in print, though dispersed, for two centuries. 

A large number of such groups all over the world have 
even adopted the word Sufi to describe themselves, with a 
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consequent effect on genuine Sufi operations. 

Any hint of the range of Sufi activity (generally a good 
deal less specific than the foregoing) is invariably met 
with a reaction from the layman roughly in the following 
terms. ‘If such an influence really exists and Sufis possess 
powers beyond the ordinary human powers, why is the 
world in such a mess?’ 

The Sufi answer is that the Design, of its very nature, 
excludes indoctrination or forcible direction of any kind. 
Man is not to be compelled to evolve; he may only be 
shown the evolutionary road and assisted along it when, 
of his own volition, he takes this option. When he rejects 
it, the overseeing power (Al-Taftish — ‘the Inspectorate’) 
can only work to mitigate the consequences — sometimes 
over centuries — and to amplify the effects of a right choice 
whenever this is made. 

Sufi attendance on the human scene extends to 
examples of virtually every social and cultural activity; 
but the action taken follows a policy decided at what is 
known as the Great Conference. In its primary aspect, 
this is a mind-to-mind communion between Sufis at a 
certain level of responsibility. 

Serious abberrations in the course of human affairs are 
called ‘imperfections’ and when these are seen to have 
occurred or to be imminent, those responsible locally for 
detecting such events report to the Great Conference. 
Such reports are conveyed by direct perception in a non- 
verbal communion. If it is agreed that the events reported 
are seriously at variance with the Design or will develop 
as such, action is agreed and those responsible for taking 
the action are delegated. The action is termed Mudak- 
hila, ‘going in’, or ‘intervention’. 

Matters which the Sufis recognise as imperfections 
may not conform with what the lay observer would 
always include in his category of ‘things going wrong’. 

Imperfections may be detected ‘perceptually’: or they 
may be signalled by early trends reported in an ordinary, 
everyday fashion. An extensive Sufi organisation exists 
to monitor news. The present system was first introduced, 
over a thousand years ago, during the time of the 
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Fatimite Caliphs and maintained without a break to the 
present day. 

Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams, the distinguished 
historian and orientalist of All Souls, Oxford, who edited 
‘Sufi Studies: East and West’, assessing Shah’s work, is on 
record as explaining how this news activity works, 
though he did not mention its destination as subject 
matter for the Great Conference. 

The world is divided into five zones and these are at 
present 


1. The Far East 

2. India and Pakistan. 
3. Central Asia 

4. The Middle East 

5. The Western World. 


Each month a digest of topics, speeches and trends is 
compiled by sources in each zone, illustrating how people 
think and who is saying what. The digest is then further 
condensed and indexed. Each Zone’s report is then sent to 
Idries Shah wherever he may be. 

Shah himself, when a young man, was in charge of one 
zone and appreciates not only how the information is 
compiled but its importance for assembling matter to be 
adjudicated at the Great Conference. 

Rushbrook Williams was asked why, if Sufis have non- 
ordinary powers of surveillance, such a cumbersome 
method is employed. He said, ‘It is necessary to know not 
only what people are thinking but also what they publicly 
claim or imagine themselves to be thinking!’ Predictive 
decisions taken at the Great Conference have to take both 
into account. Sufi perceptions are less reliable in the 
‘coarse’ psychological area. 

Action decided by the Great Conference is taken on the 
basis of a perception whose ‘present moment’ is vastly 
greater than that of ordinary life. For instance, a local 
‘imperfection’ might, if left unrepaired, have no visible 
consequences for, perhaps, the present generation. But 
from the perspective of the Great Conference it may be 
seen that a serious deviation from the Design would arise 
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in the distant future. Such a flaw may be neutralised and 
its consequences negated by means of an entirely 
ordinary, even trivial, intervention. 

For instance, let us imagine that a current of thought, 
gathering strength in a certain locality, may be one 
capable of culminating in the future as a serious aberra- 
tion of the Design. It may perhaps be neutralised by no 
more than a decision to sponsor competitive sport in the 
locality. 

Out of no discernible context, the community con- 
cerned will now suddenly find organisations dedicated to 
sport springing up. Local inhabitants who are interested 
in sport, and have an organising flair, will find them- 
selves in demand and may be surprised to find facilities, 
sponsors and advisers turning up by happy accident. 

It is here that the interface between Sufi intervention 
and ordinary life is to be found; and this stage represents 
what might be called the mesoteric phase of the Great 
Conference. 

There are in fact three levels. The first_is the direct 
mind-to-mind communion between area inspectors, and 
the highest echelons of the Sufic organisation (called 
Arifin = Gnostics = ‘those who know’). The second level is 
the presence at the interface of both Sufis and local 
students of Sufism (Daravish = plural of Dervish) who act 
as go-betweens in the emerging community project. The 
third element is that which involves laymen of good 
intent who find themselves in a project which embodies 
their own enthusiasms. 

The foregoing is an imaginative example, but it accu- 
rately suggests the pattern of Sufi intervention using this 
mechanism. Such intervention occurs intermittently in 
every aspect of human life — not excluding the physical 
sciences, psychology, charity, art and human organis- 
ation. 

To reassure those who come in contact with Sufi 
activity in the Conference mode, with or without suspect- 
ing its nature, Sufis employ the ordinarily acceptable 
methods of establisihing bona fides, namely behaviour 
and contribution. This takes time — sometimes decades — 
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and it also requires the availability as Receivers of people 
of a certain calibre judged by ordinary standards. 

Because all cultures measure sincerity and truth by 
externals (how people behave) the ‘price of admission’ to 
any culture is to prove benevolence and usefulness. No 
other method is available. 

Hints of the world structure of the Sufis have been 
given in the past, some more overt than others. Much 
legendary belief about Sufis may derive from a treatise 
called Secrets of the Path, issued by the famous Shah 
Muhammad Gwath of Lahore, who died in the seven- 
teenth century. This document gave rise to two popular 
beliefs. The first was that all Sufis are in contact contin- 
uously through telepathy, clairvoyance and bilocation. 
The second belief was that the document was a piece of 
fantasy and no such structure exists. 

Sufis today claim that neither view is correct. They say 
that popular deductions made from this document are 
erroneous. The actual structure, however, does conform 
basically to the document. They say that a very ancient 
structure of responsibilities and functions remains intact 
after an undisclosed historical period. The people listed 
not only exist but retain the names attributed to them. 
The ‘names’, however, are translations of their functions. 
The legendary and the actual Sufi hierarchy is given side 
by side in the accompanying diagram. 

The first conference I attended was in Kuwait and 
involved an international development project which 
embraced Western as well as Arab and other Third World 
interests. 

Here I saw at first hand the interaction between the 
Sufis who knew what had to be done and how to achieve it 
and the well-meaning laymen who believed that they 
were steering the project and acting from well-considered 
consensus decisions. 

Kuwait, when I had first seen it twenty years before as 
a junior diplomat, was a mere desert airstrip and huddle 
of poor houses. Now it was a highly developed metropolis. 

Ministers, advisers, courtiers, press people, poured into 
the tiny State in company with their leaders: black, 
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SUFI HIERARCHY 


TRADITIONAL 
THE QUTB (= Axis/Supreme Chief 
of the Sufis) 


ASSEMBLY (Majlis) OF THE 
SAINTS = any or all of the people 
given below 


THE FOUR PILLARS/UPHOLDERS 
(Awtad) 
Supports of the Four Corners 
WEST (Abdul Alim: Knowledge) 
NORTH (Abdul Murid: Direction) 
SOUTH (Abdul Qadir: Power) 
EAST (Abdul-Hagqq: Truth) 
(Regularly traverse the world: 

report imperfections to the Qutb) 


THE SEVEN ABDALS (Changing 
Ones) 


Each has care of one continent 


THE FIVE AMD (Columns or Pillars) 


THE SEVENTY Nujuba (plural of 
Najib = Nobly-born Ones) 


THE THREE HUNDRED Nuquba 
(plural of Nagib = Chief) 


THE AWLIA (Saints, Friends of God 
= to be entrusted with) 
Said to number 30,000 


THE DERVISHES (the Poor of the 
Earth) 
Self-appointed; aspiring to be Sufis 
Said to be 500,000 at any one time 
Those who ‘believe in’ Sufism and are 
familiar with parts of Tier I = 50- 
70 million. 
Influenced through diffusion: 
uncountable, in all cultures 


Imitators and impostors 2-8 million 


ACTUAL 
Chief (Qutb). Axis or Pivot = Head of 
the Organization 


Grand Conference (Mu’atamar al 
Azam — ‘The Friends’) 


UPHOLDERS/INSPECTORS 


Inspectors of the Four Climes 
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REVOLVING FUNCTIONS 
(Abdal means ‘changed’) 
Rotating Inspectors 


HEADS OF FAMILIES 
in charge of specific operations 
Chiefs of Departments 

The Nobles 

The Generous Ones 


The Scrutinizers 
Those who clear the ground 


Those entrusted with some knowledge 
and functions 
Perfects, said to number 30,000 


Faqirs (Arabic equivalent of the 
Persian word Dervish) 

Those attempting to follow the Path 

Brethren, number 500,000 generally 


Hopefuls and sympathisers: numbers 
not defined 


THE AUXILIARIES 


THE DISCIPLES (Muridin, Directed Ones) 


white, brown, yellow and indeterminate. The State 
limousines were rushing back and forth from the airport 
in a continuous shuttle service, while the unfortunate 
high officials and welcoming bands struggled with the 
words of greeting, the many languages, the flags of the 
visitors and the often unfamiliar national anthems. 

But Kuwait had now had much experience in this sort 
of thing and the Protocol Department performed wonders 
of organisation and control. No flag was flown upside- 
down. All the appropriate anthems were played. Only one 
car broke down... 

We had accommodation in a spectacular new hotel, 
with private suites, servants, and a special microwave 
and satellite-linkup which provided telephone connec- 
tions worldwide. I was so impressed that I asked a valet, 
as a joke, why our ‘phone didn’t have a television screen 
as well so that I could see the speaker at the other end. He 
took my remark in all seriousness: “That is something 
new to us, sir. But I will tell the manager, and I am sure 
that he will order it. Do you know if it is obtainable from 
America or West Germany? 

In the middle of all this activity, and the comings and 
goings of members of official and unofficial committees a 
great deal of entertaining was going on. Visits were 
exchanged, people appeared from nowhere with invita- 
tions, with gifts, with business offers, even with camels. 
There was also a fringe element peddling business offers, 
copies of a magazine, asking us to pay large sums to print 
favourable articles about us. Hardly any of these people 
seemed to be Kuwaitis, who are on the whole a calm and 
dignified people. 

We had three telephones, and one of us was constantly 
on duty at each. In this way we filtered out arms mer- 
chants and salesmen of other dubious wares, and the 
Press, whose representatives I felt sorry for. They seemed 
to have less idea than anybody as to what was going on, 
and probably had most need to know since it was their 
function to find out and file stories to their papers or tele- 
vision companies explaining how and why so many 
important people were meeting in Kuwait... 
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Some of the delegates for example were puzzled when 
they tried to classify the people who were coming to our 
rooms; they could not make out any pattern of affiliation. 
Ordinarily, when there are international assemblies of 
this kind, people split up into groups. If any important 
group suddenly seems to be making friends with one 
other, it may signal — it usually does — the development of 
a new alliance, a new balance of power, whether in 
religion, politics, commerce, or anything else. 

But here people politically opposed to each other were 
sitting down with us as if they had no differences. 
Further, and to some people worse, there were represen- 
tatives of various mutually antagonistic religions and 
even people from international companies who were one 
another’s competitors, all mixed up, and coming and 
going at the same time, to our quarters. 

The Western delegates and their advisers, we were 
informed by our friends in their suites, were just as 
baffled, though in a slightly different way. They were 
puzzled by the lack of identifiable hierarchical ranking in 
our doings. Why was an ambassador sitting down witha 
Third Secretary at dinner with us? How could the 
managing director of a worldwide conglomerate be 
talking at such length with a mechanic from the least im- 
portant branch of his firm? 

I asked Shah one evening why the Eastern and 
Western people had such different reactions. He said, ‘I 
have always been interested in this. In the East the 
driver sits down with his employer to eat, but not in the 
West. In the West, people of different religious persuas- 
ions will confer quite happily but this is not so true in the 
East. The Sufis are the only organisation I know of where 
there is no barrier at all based on superficialities or emo- 
tional affiliations.’ 

I was told that certain intelligence interests had repres- 
entatives at the Conference; and a year afterwards I 
actually saw a photocopy of two reports submitted by 
these agencies to their masters. They had drawn dia- 
metrically opposite conclusions about our presence and 
about the incomprehensible cross-section of nationalities 
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and interests with which we were on friendly terms. 

One report said that whatever we represented, we were 
harmless. The other, equally bemused, took the opposite 
view and thought we ‘should be watched’. So far as I 
know, however, we were neither ignored thereafter 
because of our harmlessness by those who commissioned 
the first report nor were we watched because of our 
sinister potential by the representatives of the other. 

Activities inaugurated at the Great Conference are 
wide-ranging and may relate to, say, cultural, scientific, 
or religious activity in the everyday world which would 
not necessarily be recognised as calling for assistance or 
guidance by ordinary standards. 

One such was the mushroom growth, in the nineteen- 
sixties, of religious and esoteric sects during the ‘occultist 
explosion’. 

The situation intensified, from the Sufi viewpoint, in 
1972 when certain books and monographs became freely 
available. One example of such material was the compila- 
tion of Professor L. Lewin in America. In this there was a 
description of genuine Sufi organisation involving groups 
of people working in a format provided from knowledge- 
able Sufi perspectives. 

Almost at once this format was first of all misunder- 
stood and then copied by unqualified people in a parody of 
the original. Nor did such organisations hesitate to 
attach a Sufi label to what were, from the genuine Sufi 
standpoint, empty activities. 

To convey such information, lectures and seminars 
were arranged, worldwide, and continued for years. 
During this time the results achieved were considerable. 
The work of this particular Conference was conducted 
from a small office in the Middle East to which I was 
assigned and from there visits, lectures and personal 
contacts were arranged for all kinds of people concerned 
in the activities being monitored. The chief intention was 
simply to expose people to psychological and other data: 
both specific to their particular interest and general to 
the whole subject. Visits involved in this operation fell 
under the heading of ‘Good Journeys’, an ancient Sufi 
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technical term. 

After its opening session in Paris, the European aspect 
of the Conference involved many ‘Good Journeys’. From 
the Middle East I flew to Paris to meet Shah. 

‘There will be three phases’, he told me when we met. 
‘First you will attract the people who want something 
from you, a very miscellaneous collection and a lot of 
them, frankly, not very stable. Some hate you and try to 
bring you down; some love you and try to cause trouble if 
you do not turn out to be what they expect. 

‘Then, when all that dies down, the sensationalists 
gallop off after the latest novelty, and another phase 
appears. This is when you can become popular and even 
fashionable. People think that you are “made”. Others 
grind their teeth at your “success”. Finally, after all these 
volatile and noxious “vapours” have been burnt off, you 
get down to solid work.’ m 

As soon as preliminary announcements had time to 
percolate, we began to receive frantic attention. One day, 
when we had been besieged by an expert on the Tarot 
cards, an ‘esoteric Freemason’, two collections of what 
described themselves as ‘progressive occultists’ and 
several others even less easy to categorise, I remarked to 
Shah that the situation in modern Europe seemed more 
akin to tribal Central Africa or Europe in the Dark Ages. 

He said: ‘Well, it’s all new to them. Remember that 
when tea was first brought here from the East, people 
used to throw away the liquid after infusing it. After 
which they ate the leaves...’ 

Characteristically, though, he softened the remark 
with an Eastern joke: 

‘There was a farmer who said to his son, “If you 
continue to be so lazy, I’ll send you to the West to be 
educated. Then, of course, you’ll return here, and starve 
to death...”’ 

Some Iranians arrived, and we were at one point 
leaving our hotel for a meeting with them, when we were 
ambushed by a delegation from a central European 
country. They seemed completely insensitive to hints, 
and it looked as if they would never be shaken off. 
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Someone whispered to Shah ‘Why don’t you just tell 
them you don’t want to spend any time with them, that 
you can see that they are only here for excitement?’ 

He said, ‘They wouldn’t learn anything that way. They 
would simply claim that “they were being tested”, and 
pursue us all the more. Their minds are insulated even 
against insult. But, if you wait, something will 
happen...’ 

He announced that he had a lecture to go to, ‘but it is 
only for certain people...’ 

‘There is no favouritism in the life of the spirit’ croaked 
the leader of the metaphysicians, and most of them 
followed us firmly into the lecture hall. 

Two hours later they trooped out, faces black as 
thunder. One of their party who had not managed to get 
in, ran up to a friend and said: ‘Did you learn any secrets?’ 
The other turned a look of hate upon him. ‘It was a lecture 
on the structure of the Persian language’ he growled. 

Presently, however, the lunatic fringe became discou- 
raged by the lack of sensational developments, and a 
stream of relatively serious-minded people began to 
respond to the literature which we had distributed in 
advance. 

For example, encounters we made with spiritual 
groups sometimes resulted in their dissolution, when 
people realised that they were following only a part of 
their original mandate, or that their particular organis- 
ation was moribund, something once under genuine Sufic 
direction, overt or otherwise, but long since abandoned as 
an effective vehicle. 

Sometimes (depending upon how important in a 
psychological sense the group was to the individual or 
leader) there would be a reaction against such new infor- 
mation. 

The Sufi adjuration ‘Speak to each in accordance with 
his understanding’ created many interesting problems. 
Resistant coteries whose members did not want facts, 
being totally fixated upon their own cult, were lesser 
problems; the Sufis have no responsibility to bring more 
than basic information to such people. Some groups (they 
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are a minority) still had some potential but were trapped 
within systems of words, symbols, actions and habits. The 
approach in this case was to explain their own systems to 
them: and this could be difficult when the group had 
already decided that their own interpretation, invariably 
at a very low level, was sufficient and significant. 

When plans for the operation were drawn up, the fol- 
lowing narrative (among others) had been circulated, to 
assess the possible reactions of those who might be 
invited to attend meetings where a greater depth of un- 
derstanding might be illustrated. 


COMPANIONSHIP AND CIRCUSES 


A dervish seeking truth said to a Sufi master: ‘If it is 
proper to answer this, and with your permission — what is 
a single counsel which you could give me best calculated 
to serve the Highest Aim?’ ail 

The Sufi said: 

‘To shun people who seek companionship alone while 
imagining that they seek enlightenment through com- 
panionship; for, if you do not, you are encouraging their 
vice and displaying your own ignorance.’ 

‘Does one know, or does one test, whether the vice is 
there?’ the Dervish asked. 

‘If one knows, he does not need to test, and if he can test, 
he does not need to know.’ 

‘And how is the greed for companionship tested?’ 

‘It is tested and demonstrated at one and the same time. 
Withdraw from people who seek companionship, for a 
time. If they become insensitively desirous of companion- 
ship, without understanding that it is a manifestation of 
greed, then it is indeed greed. If they turn to another, or 
elsewhere, in search of companionship, this shows their 
degree of faithfulness to one object. 

‘If a circus arrives outside the town and the sweetmeat- 
sellers’ shops are deserted by their customers, we can 
understand one attraction eclipsing another. But if a 
circus arrives and places of worship are deserted as a 
result, we know the real name which we could use for 
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those who were up to that time known as worshippers and 
spiritual people.’ 


The result of this was twofold. It eliminated many 
people who objected to the wording, content and senti- 
ments of this and other messages. It also produced a flood 
of approaches from individuals and organisations 
wanting to connect with the Sufis, but unable, for some 
reason, to do so directly. Letters and cables, telephone 
calls and telex messages, every kind of communication, 
poured into the office which I and others were manning. 

I soon realised that one did not have to be a Sufi to gain 
an overview of what was often right and what was fre- 
quently wrong with people and the persuasions to which 
they belonged. 

Those responding fell into two chief categories: 
members of established, ‘respectable’ spiritual organisa- 
tions and members of what the ‘respectable’ category 
called ‘cults’. The lesson I learned was that the difference 
between the ideas, methods and aspirations of the two 
groups was often negligible. Their characteristics were so 
similar that they merged. 

This was something not generally understood, chiefly 
because no organisation exists which collects information 
about belief-systems as a phenomenon, and has made 
their structure and dynamics clear. 

The conclusion has to be that in the field of spiritual 
studies a great ignorance reigns. People do not know 
enough about their own beliefs and those of others. They 
know next to nothing about belief itself. They commonly 
rely upon polluted sources for such information as they 
have got. Selective thinking and mixing together facts 
and theories from all kinds of sources and ideas means 
that all too often people are muddled and confused. The 
disease itself proscribes the therapy. 

Also, it emerged that a powerful reason why people 
wanted to learn what we might know about their own 
systems involved something like greed. Few, if any, were 
satisfied with their own systems though not many 
wanted to change. But they were curious, in large 
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numbers, to know whether there was anything 
‘powerful’, any ‘secret’ in their own persuasion: and hoped 
they might learn what it was from us. 

Not, perhaps, without reason. The dispassionate pres- 
entation of fact and the explanation of the nature of belief 
itself came as a revelation to many. One cleric who was 
also a teacher of Oriental languages said ‘It is as if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were suddenly to announce 
that the Church was not really what we thought it was, 
but a scientific school. Or even as if an industrialist were 
to insist that a spiritual path could be followed in the 
activity of the factory floor.’ 

Working on the dissemination of Conference material, 
I had assumed that it would be easy to give out infor- 
mation about extant cults and religions, and allow 
anyone, whether an adherent or not, to make what use he 
could of the information. But it was soon clear that, in 
present conditions, people would accept new facts only in 
a manner and to an extent which corresponded to their 
degree of ‘sleep’. 

‘But there is a way round it’, Shah had said: ‘Remember 
that you can rarely convince a bigot: but, if you can allow 
him to feel that he has discovered something for himself, 
then there’s a chance that he will be able to profit from it. 
He needs this “reward.”’ 

I quickly came to understand that people use infor- 
mation to support their own psychological balance. If you 
supply it, they feel threatened. If they ‘introduce’ it, this 
makes them innovators and contributors, experts and 
pioneers. Sufis have stood at the elbows of kings through 
the ages, I fancy, for this very reason. 

The Conference now well under way in the West and 
the East, was split into two sections. The first explained 
human systems, and was designed for members of orga- 
nisations to understand how their particular entity came 
about and what it really was doing, quite apart from what 
they had been led to believe. Each of these divisions was 
further divided into one specialised sub-section for each 
` individual cult or organisation. 

The second main section was for the relics of formerly 
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Sufi schools, showing how they were originally struc- 
tured, what they had achieved, and how they had become 
‘senile’. Again, this section was subdivided into special 
groups which explained each specific school to its 
members. 

Because of geographical and other reasons, the Con- 
ference could not be held at one time or in one place. Split 
up largely by language areas, sessions occupied several 
years from 1973 and generated a very great deal of 
interest. Part of my adminstrative responsibility was to 
see that Press coverage was as fragmentary as possible. 

We did not want the whole canvas to be displayed, since 
that would have had two undesirable effects. The first 
was that people being educated would shy away. This was 
especially true of the heads of religious bodies and cults; 
the leaders did not want their members to suspect that 
there was anything to be learned ‘from outside’ — or that 
they, as authorities, were in a state of doubt. The second 
reason was the Press’s appetite for sensationalism. It 
would obviously entertain more readers to bill the whole 
effort as some kind of international, inter-confessional 
guru jamboree than to explain that here was a far- 
ranging attempt to make clear what religion and cults 
really were. It was essential not merely to educate people 
but also to give them time to absorb what could be devas- 
tating information. 

There were many other problems. Some people, for pol- 
itical reasons, could not easily leave their own countries. 
Others had prior engagements booked years in advance. 
Hotels and other accommodation, travel tickets, interpre- 
ters, tape-recordings and abstracts of lectures, formal and 
informal sessions, these all had to be planned and carried 
out, and each of these aspects, of course, also produced its 
own crop of smaller problems. 

Lastly, the programme had to be financed, a matter 
which itself involved an outlay which looked to me, when 
I first saw it on paper, almost like the budget of a small 
nation. 

Finally, people from fifty-six religious and smaller 
bodies attended, as well as a number of interested psy- 
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chologists and others without special affiliations. These 
latter were often already working on some aspect of 
supposed religious or other truth with a view to elucidat- 
ing it. Even before the Conference got under way, they 
were able to put some ideas into circulation in lectures, in 
articles and in books, which pointed in the direction of the 
Conference, but did not speak of it specifically. 

Our own experts, in their continual monitoring of 
effects as they arose, impressed me very much. I 
remarked to some of them, more than once, that if I had 
been asked to mount such an operation in a purely lay 
capacity, I would have estimated that decades, even cen- 
turies, might be required. How did they get all the 
material they needed? How did they know what to 
include and what not? How did they find the participants 
from among Sufi ranks and the right people to attend? 

At the time I was ‘posted’ to the Information Office my 
cognition in the Sufi manner was minimal angit was dif- 
ficult for me to see factors which were continuously 
sampled by Sufis. They could sense what was relevant 
and what was not. They had a clear view of the reality 
behind religiosity; and their assessment of deviation was 
direct and immediate. Since they also knew the many 
forms which a genuine teaching could take, it was rela- 
tively easy to trace an existing pattern to its roots and 
thus expose how it had, or had not, become distorted. 

Speculation only entered the picture when an organis- 
ation which was once spiritually directed and was now a 
fossil had to be assessed from its present shape. The order 
of events was clear. But who, or what, had caused it — and 
when — might have to be speculated upon. This was of 
negligible importance. If a wheel has been turned into an 
object of worship, who made the conversion from use to 
superstition is only of theoretical, ‘academic’, interest. 

We continuously surveyed the religions and esoteric 
organisations involved in the Conference to see what 
effect our intervention was having. Interestingly enough, 
modifications began to appear quite soon, showing that 
there were sincere attempts to get back onto some kind of 
purposeful activity. What was less promising was the 
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repeated indication that cult-leaders wanted to retain 
emotionally powerful concepts, even when they now 
realised they were untrue, for fear that their organisa- 
tions would dissolve. Also, it was next to impossible to 
convince some religious and cult leaders that there were 
essential factors lying beyond information and even edu- 
cation. They felt, for instance, that if they only knew 
what had gone wrong with their organisations, they 
would be able to remedy the errors themselves. Nor were 
they on the whole very eager to accept the fact that belief- 
systems will, as the result of a mechanism related to the 
passage of time, tend to go wrong, turning into power 
systems so long as the leaders have not themselves 
arrived at the end of the spiritual road. Their aim should 
be to experience the truths which their persuasion was 
originally designed to achieve as an experience of truth: 
and not as theoretical assertion. 

This, happily, did not make the Sufi mentors in the pro- 
gramme feel that the leaders were incorrigible. For them, 
rather, it showed that human beings at present are often 
obsessed by the ‘magical theory’ of religion. They think 
that if they have facts and formulae, they can ‘make it 
work’. This is not the case: knowledge must be there as 
well. ‘How can the sleeper arouse the sleeper?’, as Saadi 
wrote. 

I was more than once struck by the disparity between 
many people’s outward appearance and repute and their 
great immaturity in the inward sense. 

Sitting at my desk one morning I was pleased to see, on 
the visiting card which was brought in, the name of the 
popular director-general of an important international 
organisation. 

I had him shown in; and, sure enough, it was a man 
whom I had met at a diplomatic function. He was a dis- 
tinguished, middle-aged polyglot — an international Civil 
Servant — but was now behaving in an uncharacteristi- 
cally obsequious manner. 

I rose, shook hands and smiled. What could I do for him? 

‘I know that it is a great favour to ask’ he said, ‘and you 
must have many such requests, so I shall not waste more 
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of your time than necessary. Might I have the name of 
Idries Shah’s favourite morning tea or coffee? As I drink 
it, I could be remembering him...’ 

The incident made me feel sad. Truly the problems of 
the intellectual, even the most brilliant, can be very 
great. One of Shah’s sayings came back to me, ‘The head 
cannot listen until the heart has listened.’ Or another 
quotation: ‘Nothing is more indicative of insensitivity, 
however emotional the situation may seem, than mistak- 
ing the secondary for the primary.’ 

The understanding of what is primary and what is sec- 
ondary was a major aim of the Conference. The Sufis had 
long known that all cultures find the distinction difficult 
to understand; and the reason is ahistorical one. All 
cultures go through phases when the effects of certain 
ideas fluctuate in response to local pressures. After 
several such phases, the people in any community may 
find themselves heirs to a patchwork of beliefs and prac- 
tices which cloud and obstruct attempts to untangle the 
primary from the secondary. 

To intimate this situation in a way which would makea 
direct impression without the disadvantage of seeking to 
promote yet another belief-system, the following tale was 
included in our approach: 

Hasan of Basra, one of the great ancients among the 
Sufis, and Habib Ajami, another Master, feature in a 
teaching anecdote which has often been taken as literally 
true. 

Those who are accustomed to Sufi instruction methods, 
however, tend to see in the narrative a clear example of a 
‘created incident’, designed to drive home a point to 
watching disciples. 

The subject is the relative areas of concern of the law 
and of faith. People who understand everything literally 
have always claimed that following traditional conduct 
and absolute respect for precedent is the essence of spiri- 
tual progress. Hasan and Habib obviously found it 
necessary to comment upon this theme in what almost 
amounts to a miniature theatrical presentation. 

Hasan, so the story goes, visited Habib and gave him 
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some pieces of bread. Shortly afterwards a beggar 
approached, and Habib handed over to the beggar the 
food that Hasan had given him. 

Hasan, taking the part of the legalistic cleric, said: 

‘Habib, you do not know the Law (of Islam) which 
forbids removing a meal after it has been offered.’ 

Habib said nothing until an unknown person 
approached and placed some food before him. Habib gave 
this to Hasan and said, ‘You do indeed know the law, but 
how excellent it is to have faith.’ 

When this tale was circulated an interesting result was 
observed, at least in the West. Shah was frequently asked 
why the illustrations were so often relevant to the doings 
and sayings of ancient Sufis, some of whom lived a 
thousand years ago. ‘To get more of these tantalising 
glimpses one would have to dig through the ancient 
literature that contains them and this is beyond us’ was a 
common response. 

I had some sympathy for this reaction because, I 
suppose, I was still employing, at least to some extent, 
what we called ‘aspirin-logic’. 

The phrase originates with a remark which Shah once 
made: ‘Since one aspirin will banish your headache, you 
might assume that a thousand could give you higher con- 
sciousness. Yet a thousand aspirins — or just a handful — 
would assuredly kill you.’ 

Sufis are not anthologists, offering such parts of the 
lore as interests them; they are carrying on an activity 
held to be one in which the medicine is exactly prescribed 
and given in measured doses. In contrast, books emanat- 
ing from pseudo-Sufic sources are usually mere 
compilations and little better than curiosities. They lack 
knowledge of present needs. 

Several sessions of the Conference were held in 
England, as always a popular centre for world gather- 
ings. Among the British people attending there was 
always curiosity about where some of our representatives 
‘came from’. It emerged that the British seemed to think 
that everyone had — or ought to have — a well-defined and 
parochial location. After all, Tibetan Buddhists came 
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from remote monasteries in the Himalyas, Hindus had 
ashrams and talked about the River Ganges, Zen people 
wore odd clothes and came from Japan or America. 

One meeting was held in a committee-room at the 
Palace of Westminster, the Parliament building, in 
London, and the Chairman asked Idries Shah what it felt 
like to be in this country. He knew how uncomfortable 
one could feel abroad... 

Shah said, ‘I remember my father being asked, one day 
in London, whether he was going abroad for the summer. 
He said, “I am already abroad.” My case is the reverse. 
Today I came all of thirty-two miles, from Kent, to 
address you.’ 

Another Sufi, at the same meeting, was asked, ‘Do you 
wear that hat because of your religion?’ and answered, 
‘No, because of my hair. I haven’t had time to get it cut, 
and it is a bit long...’ 

But, in England, where we often ended up after pro- 
longed tours of the Middle East, there was a delightful 
mix of characters. Any of the conferences might have an 
Oxford anthropologist talking ‘shop’ to a Spanish Arabist 
from Granada. An Edinburgh philosopher would find the 
ideas of a sociology professor engrossing. A band of 
Trades Unionists would be discovering from one of its del- 
egates the strange but interesting world of the United 
Nations or a description of life in a ‘Think Tank’ from a 
transatlantic visitor. Then the venue would move to an 
English village, with cream teas and the smell of new- 
mown hay... 

I wrote down many of these impressions because, as the 
months passed, I was to find that the contacts and the 
friendships I made developed until the basis was no 
longer what the other person did, but what he or she 
really was. 

In making these contacts, we found that as well as 
informing people about the Sufis, we had to relieve a good 
few of them of peculiar notions. Many, for instance, 
thought that they were attending some sort of vaguely 
good and useful inter-spiritual ‘bridging’ organisation 
which might lead to peace on earth or to everyone 
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fighting the demons of materialism. Their enthusiasm for 
good causes often impelled them to all sorts of hopeless in- 
itiatives and they had to be gently redirected. But it is 
with pleasure that I can record that many of them really 
did learn what they needed. 

At the present time there is a virtual industry manned 
by well-meaning people who feel they have a mission to 
counteract materialism by developing groups and 
contacts so that ‘spiritual people’ may get together. Some 
of them are very deeply convinced that there is an urgent 
task to be performed, and that they have a place in it. 

The fact that adequate contacts and activities already 
exist, and always have been, is unknown to them. If they 
are told this they may not believe it: and the reason is 
obvious — they fear they will be deprived of a role. Often 
they have been convinced that ‘nobody is doing anything’. 
But reinventing the wheel does not recommend itself to 
those who are already employing it. 

This urge to do something useful is of course wholly 
good. What is unfortunate is that those who have this 
desire to this degree are still, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, too motivated by vanity and hence usually 
cannot make the contact which alone would convince 
them that all is well, all is in good hands: and even to take 
a real part in the work. 

Shah and others constantly counselled reserve. ‘Take 
nothing for granted. These people have always lived in a 
mutual-admiration or admire-dispute society. They know 
little of objective observation’ he said. 

Obvious at our Conferences was the extent to which 
people were committed to unwarranted assumptions. 
Luckily, many of them were highly verbal, and we were 
able to communicate at this level and to suggest how 
things could be understood outside the frameworks they 
had imagined were the only possible ones. 

There was, for instance, confusion, even among highly 
educated and well-experienced people in the scholarly 
world, as to how we were organised, and how we could do 
what we implied we could. Here is an example of one 
interchange, in question-and-answer form: 
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‘Q: I have the impression that quite a number of the 
people who work with the Sufis, and are carrying on ad- 
ministrative operations, are not Sufis in the sense that 
they are still learning. How can they work effectively if 
they do not have the insights which the Sufis are 
supposed to have in order to give proper guidance? 

A: In the first place, providing that they have the right 
guidance, there are many kinds of people who can be 
effective in Sufi work without being Sufis. In this sense, 
the arrangements resemble other organisations where 
expertise at the top directs the work of the less expert 
lower down. 

In the second place, there is a large intermediate area, 
the socio-psychological, where any sensible person can 
work, given that they have guidance and also experience 
in this area, which some people in the West call ‘meso- 
teric’, and the Sufis call mutawassit (in the middle). 

To work in this area requires that a person should have 
been in touch with hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
callers and members of groups, of letters and so on. 
Certain patterns in the behaviour of would-be students as 
well as the ordinary populace are seen to keep repeating. 
In this way it is possible to do a great deal of preliminary 
work which is quite outside the competence of the 
average person, who has not had this experience.’ 

This experience showed us that even ‘experts’ were 
reaching into a highly inadequate background of infor- 
mation to try to assess us. 

Many people, including international civil servants, 
educators and men of letters, had such a touching belief 
in the power of the written word that, even after famil- 
iarising themselves with our publications, they could not 
see why others did not understand as much as they did. 
We forebore to remind them that their own understand- 
ing was itself rooted in great effort and face-to-face 
activity on our part. 

Here is another question-and-answer interchange 
which is fairly typical: 

‘Q: Now that there is so much Sufi literature available, 
and in so many languages, how is it that people still 
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remain so ignorant about what it says? 

A: You have to remember that the first barrier is that 
people read selectively. They seek what will support their 
biases. So they come out of a study of Sufi writing either 
with biases confirmed, or they emerge disliking some- 
thing because it does not support their biases. 

The desire for bias on the part of human beings in 
general is the ‘secret’. It explains why people can be con- 
verted to various beliefs. It explains why they can admire 
those who are, as they call them, ‘single-minded’, while 
failing to observe it when they are admiring monodeism. 
It explains why they like, as well as dislike, other people: 
though they will always look for another explanation as 
well. For instance, they will say, “I like so-and-so 
because, in addition to sharing my outlook, he....” 

The great victory of bias is that, although people know 
about it, and can even see it, they do not know what to do 
about it. There is an English tag, describing rather neatly 
attitudes of and towards the indoctrinated, in the form of 
a conjugation: 


I am committed, engaged, dedicated 
You are deluded/dedicated 

He is deluded/dedicated 

We are committed/dedicated 

They are committed/dedicated/deluded.’ 


We also found that using locally understood analogies, 
jokes and parables was a great lubricant, once the people 
were used to it. At first they demanded the ‘funny-old- 
man-with-a-long-white-beard-in-a-cave’ approach. 

But the traditionalist method also had its uses and 
sometimes a switch had to be made from one mode to 
another, to obtain the necessary effect. 

‘This insistence’ said a European professor, ‘common 
among mystics, that the disciple must submit utterly to 
the Teacher (as in Zen and with the Hindu and Sufi 
masters) — surely this is only a device to enslave the 
student? In the Western intellectual tradition, after all, 
we insist that the learner, like the sceptic, should 
question everything.’ 
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‘Interestingly enough’, said the Sufi answering this 
question, ‘the reverse is actually the reality. It is so true 
that the presence of this contention (that the Teacher 
must be obeyed) is an indication of the originel validity of 
the School, however moribund it may have become in 
time. 

‘I shall now explain what I mean. 

‘All familiar systems, by training and indoctrination, 
may “enslave” their followers and even their leaders. The 
obsessional is captive to his obsession. In ordinary 
systems ignorance makes people assume that “nobody is 
a slave here”. Look around you and tell me who is not a 
slave. 

‘It is only an enlightened Teaching which can affirm 
that everyone is submitted to something. The question is, 
of course, whether the submission is servitude. 

‘The Seeker must recognise the ability of the Teacher 
and should actually feel it: “The Sufi has a-right to be 
served, but he has no right to ask”, as Ma’ruf Karkhi puts 
it. And, in the words of Nuri: “To be a Sufi is neither being 
attached to anything nor to have anything attached to 
one.” 

“You speak of questioning everything. This is, in fact, 
the very best way to get people attached to you. Tell them 
to question, and you have captured their questioning. 
After that they will be obeying you, even in questioning, 
and be unable not to obey you. Unless you question the 
questions themselves. 

‘Also remember that Sufi teachers are obeyed because 
the Sufi always has probity and repute (the ones who 
don’t are what you call ‘dervishes’). If a real Sufi exploited 
you and became notorious, he would lose all that repute, 
which he has acquired in order to guarantee his operation 
on the ordinary level. 

‘You have been deceived by your own playing with 
words, your intellectuality.’ 

One of my senior companions who was deeply versed in 
classical Sufi literature noted with interest but deep 
regret that all the versions of human thought warped by 
bias and partial thinking were present in the 20th 
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century exactly as described and listed by the classical 
Sufis as long as a thousand years ago. 

Some of our modern audiences expressed admiration 
for our ‘modern approach’. Sadly, there was nothing 
modern about it. People have always been like this. 

Shah illustrated the perennial quality of human imper- 
fection with a joke — well known in both East and West: 


First Man: ‘Why don’t you get a job?’ 

Second Man: ‘What for?’ 

First Man: ‘So that you can have some money.’ 
Second Man: ‘Why?’ 

First Man: ‘So that you can save it.’ 

Second Man: ‘What for?’ 

First Man: ‘So that you don’t have to work.’ 
Second Man: ‘I don’t have to work now!’ 


Though the first party is usually a prosperous indi- 
vidual and the second is a tramp, the story essentially 
illustrates two personalities who are very much the same 
type. Neither questions the rightness or permanence of 
his own assumptions. Each is imprisoned in a habit of 
thought he has been trained into, either by circumstances 
or by default. 

We had good examples of the limited nature of ordinary 
thinking in the manner in which people, as soon as their 
interest had been caught, offered to help us. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable at one of our London conferences 
when there was a positive spate of people pushing manu- 
scripts at us, offering to publicise us, and, as they said, to 
‘make us successful’. The following note had to be sent 
out: 

‘A large number of people write or call saying that they 
have written books which are of value in the Sufi Way. 
Almost without exception, these have proved to be 
useless. Sufis write books because they have already 
arrived at the stage where they can see the Path in retro- 
spect and the book is therefore useful. How others, 
without these insights, can imagine that their work 
would be of value is not easy to understand. 

‘In order to see into the minds of such people, one has to 
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realise that their thoughts are fragmented. One part of 
them is saying “I want to serve”; another part is saying, “I 
can serve now”. This latter part is deceiving the first 
which, left to itself, could recognise that service cannot be 
random; neither can it be purposeful unless there is real 
knowledge.’ 

That particular Conference was also notable for much 
confusion among traditional psychologists, what they 
were doing or thought they were doing, or even what they 
thought we were doing. Shah told a tale to clear the air. 


THE BIRDS’ EXPERIMENT 


Representatives of all the various kinds of birds 
decided to find out which species was able to fly highest. 
They formed a council to judge, and experiments were 
started. j 

One by one they dropped out, until only the Eagle was 
left. He continued his upward flight higher and higher 
until, when he was at his maximum, he exclaimed: ‘See, I 
have reached the highest point, leaving everyone else 
- behind!’ : 

At that moment a tiny Sparrow, which had been riding 
on his back, leapt off his wing and flew even higher, 
because he had conserved his strength. 

The Council met to decide the winner. ‘The Sparrow’, 
they declared, ‘gets a prize for being the cleverest, but the 
recognition for attainment must still go to the Eagle. 
And, in addition, he gets a prize for endurance, for he 
outdid all the other competitors with the Sparrow on his 
back!’ 

The effect of this story on a number of eminent psychol- 
ogists in the audience was remarkable. Somewhat wryly, 
they said they had got the message. 

At one session of the London Conference Shah used the 
phrase ‘pedantic hair-splitting’. At once a man, well 
known throughout the country for his television 
appearances, put up his hand and in deadly seriousness 
said: ‘Let us first decide, by definition, what you mean by 
“pedantic hair-splitting”. We can take the first word of 
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the clause first, and then pass to the second...’ 

Shah said: ‘I don’t think we have to do any such thing, 
since you have already saved us time and trouble by 
giving us a truly matchless example.’ 

Another perennial theme was that of trust. Again and 
again, as if it were an obsession, people came back to the 
question of whom to trust. One Western psychologist, 
who had been on the Sufi path for some time, finally laid 
this ghost with an excellent intervention: 

‘It is all very well to learn through theory; but things 
learned by direct experience usually seep better into the 
fabric of the mind. 

‘Many years ago I was one of the large number of people 
who surrounded a certain teacher. One afternoon a 
woman who had come to the meetings for several years 
said to me: “You know, there is only one thing about the 
Teacher that I need to have resolved — I don’t know 
whether I can trust him or not”. 

‘I was beginning, in the usual automatic way, to ponder 
how one might reassure someone who was not convinced, 
when a visiting dignitary stepped between us and made 
one of the most effective statements that I have ever 
heard. 

‘He said, “Your dilemma is not whether you can trust 
this man or anyone else. Your problem is that you have a 
strong desire to distrust someone. By distrusting this 
man, you are solving your own problem, which is to find 
someone you can distrust. So your problem is actually 
solved. You express it in terms which do not belong to it, 
and thus you will never apparently be able to ‘solve your 
problem’; but, in reality, you are solving your problem 
every instant.” 
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12 THE ASSEMBLY IN THE YEMEN 


Heaven is where there is no Mulla. 


Prince Dara Shikoh 


The Sufis continued, as always, to maintain their oper- 
ation world-wide, acting upon cultural and other matters 
in the customary direct but anonymous way. Through the 
direct perception system, of course, this activity 
remained as continuous as in the past. 

This left four levels of communication Which each 
needed its own special presentation: the scholars, the 
clerics, the dervishes (including remnants of outworn 
schools, often pietistic) and the general public. 

The ‘Furor Academicus’ phase was working itself 
through both the Western and the rest of the scholarly 
community. The presentation to the current Islamic 
scholars — the clerics of the East — and the traditional der- 
vishes was given effect in the Yemen. 

In spite of the powerful support for the Sufis among 
numerous scholar-clerics, many Mullas and others in the 
Moslem fold were, as always, unreconciled to Sufism, 
which was sometimes seen as non-Islamic. 

The Assembly in the Yemen, comprising some four 
hundred of these worthies, was therefore convened, as a 
private but important briefing. 

Ilyas Azembegitch, a Yugoslav, and I did a great deal of 
the organising. One of our problems was that among the 
attendees, the Sunnis and Shiahs, blacks, whites and 
yellows, there were people who thought that they were 
already Sufis: a microcosm of the contemporary Islamic 
nation, with all the advantages and complications of its 
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enormous size and variety. 

The Yemen was chosen for a number of reasons. It was 
apart from the large Moslem lands like Egypt, Pakistan 
or Indonesia. Conferences held in these might be thought 
to be inspired by national ambition. The country had 
taken no sides in the often bitter misunderstandings 
between the major Middle Eastern ethnic groups in 
Islam: the Turks, Arabs, Central Asians, Persians and 
Pakistanis. Western people often see ‘Islam’ as a vague 
Arab domain, but the differences between these peoples, 
in history and language, are in some cases at least 
greater than between the patchwork of States which 
comprise Europe. Again, there were Yemenis who 
belonged to the real Sufis, people of perception: and also 
some who clove to the more monkish and less aware 
dervish orders, as well as theologians: all of whom 
accepted the authority of our teacher. It is true that there 
were different reasons for this fealty: dervishes acknowl- 
edged Shah as the ultimate mentor of the Orders; Sufis, 
as perceptively paramount; theologians and tribesmen, 
as a holy Sharif, a descendant of the Prophet of pure 
lineage. So we could work with all classes, each in its own 
way. 

Sufi consideration for dervishes who dealt only in rep- 
etitious observance was soon seen to have its limitations. 
Sukun Bey, who had been attached to me as an aide by 
our local Sufi authority, showed us some of the self-styled 
mystics who sat huddled in the immense courtyard — half 
fort, half monastery — of the sheikhly domain. 

‘We treat them well. We respect their interest and 
devotion’ he said. ‘But they are all men of feeling: they 
are not men of heart. You can tell this by a hundred signs. 
That one over there wears a large turban, the one next to 
him has a ninety-nine bead rosary; the third has a beard, 
big turban and rosary... The greatest Sufis I have 
known had none of these; but the first thing which these 
friends of ours, these “men of inwardness”, do when they 
attach themselves to us, is to ape the least significant out- 
wardness of our dress. 

‘They are here for their own service, not for the service 
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of God. When will they learn that they cannot even serve 
themselves until they serve God? That is why, in 
symbolic terms, a disciple is given a robe only after he has 
completed his necessary service... They have read the 
books, but they do not heed their words.’ 

I explained to him that it was this very problem which 
required the presence and planning of our ‘Support 
Group’. After all, if everyone were to understand the 
Sufis instantly, there would be no need for such things. 

Soon afterwards, into that archaic land of Sheba, with 
its stark fortresses, beautiful countryside, amazing jewel- 
lery and relentless sun, arrived Shevki Jamil the 
Circassian. He had been delegated to escort one of the 
parties of Moslem clergy. . 

They had come straight from Mecca, after performing 
the Pilgrimage, but many of them were puffed up with 
self-importance, and organising their accommodation, 
even, was a major undertaking. Precedence was all... 

As soon as it had been explained to all the devout that 
we were proposing to give them a full account of the pro- 
jection of Sufi knowledge in a way which was essential 
and traditional but neither Islamic propaganda nor 
dervish mumbo-jumbo, they elected a committee to 
examine us. 

They threw away my programme and called for a single 
representative of the ‘so-called enlightened ones’ to be the 
sole Sufi spokesman. Further, they hammered out a con- 
sensus questionnaire and insisted upon themselves 
picking the Sufi who was to answer it on behalf of all. 

I and several others in the secretariat were almost 
frantic with the delays and changes, and especially with 
the conditions imposed. Were we in the Middle Ages? 

I suggested to Shah that he should insist that the pro- 
ceedings be carried out as planned, and that he could 
remind the clerics that Sufis have their own way of doing 
things, and especially of teaching. After all, I had been 
told this enough times myself. 

Shah smiled. ‘Do you think that we would have invited 
them if we could not measure how things would go?’ he 
asked. Then he made the announcement that the Sufis 
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agreed to everything that the Mullas proposed. 

Since there was no other common language and no pro- 
vision for instant multilingual interpretation, the 
English language was chosen as the medium of debate. 
One of the Sufis least at home in that language was 
picked upon by our questioners to be the Sufi exponent. 

Then the questioning started. I had, at times, the 
feeling that we were back several hundred years, under 
suspicion of heresy, blasphemy and apostasy. 

But Sheikh Akram, our representative, answered 
every question and every supplementary point with 
clarity, lucidity and confidence. Where had he got all this 
skill, I wondered, in meeting some of the trickiest 
debating points with such verve and precision? 

Step by step, perfect English or no, he explained, inter- 
preted and disposed of objections, using a similar 
technique to the one which was being used on him. 

Finally the theologians conceded our case, giving what 
was offered as both a ‘licence to teach’ in their terms and 
also a clarification of the Islamic position: 

‘Although Sufis have admitted to teaching those who 
are not Moslems and thus cannot claim to be theologians 
of the Islamic fold, nevertheless scientific teaching is 
approved in Islam. We have taken note of the opinion of 
Al-Azhar University that the Sufis are accepted and not 
reprehensible, and of the reminder that at least one of the 
Founders of the Four Schools of the Sunnis, the Imam The 
Presence Abu-Hanifa, was a Sufi. This declaration 
affirms, however, that the Sufi exposition has been made 
possible in its acceptedly lucid form only because this in- 
vestigation has elicited answers of a fresh (though not 
innovative) nature through its mastery of Islamic juris- 
prudence.’ 

Sheikh Akram, invited to say the last word by the 
divines, wrapped everything up rather well, I thought, 
with these words: 

‘The decision of the illustrious company from all parts 
of Islam assembled here to accept the exposition of the 
contemporary Sufi position is naturally welcomed and 
regarded as an honour to the Sufi world. It is especially 
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gratifying to be able to emphasise that no single answer 
given to the remarkable questions asked and points 
raised is original: they have been quoted from the works 
of the Great Masters of the past, and may be found in 
their illuminated Classics. Hence, while the questions 
may correspond with current preoccupations of the 
defence and well-being of Islam, the answers remain the 
same as they always have been?” 

But to the agreed resolution there was one dissenting 
voice. One Mulla asked this question and there were 
murmurs of assent: 

‘I have followed the path of literal obedience to ritual, 
devout reading and prayers, and all the other Institutions 
for many years. What can you say to me today that 
Ghazzali would have said to me, in a suitable idiom of 
today, that might make me think all I do is still insuf- 
ficient?’ 

Shah motioned to a young man, who could-have been 
scarcely more than eighteen, with a wispy beard and 
humble look, who was standing on the edge of the 
assembly. ‘I am asking Firoz to answer you,’ he said, 
‘because some of you seem to have a taste for random sel- 
ections.’ 

Poor Firoz shuffled forward, closed his eyes and opened 
them again. I thought that he was going to faint; or, alter- 
natively, to run. Finally, however, he cleared his throat 
and said in a firm and loud voice: 

‘Respected elders and brothers! This can easily be 
answered. You have forgotten the story about the man 
who jumped from an aircraft at two thousand metres 
without a parachute. He said to himself, presently, “How 
delightful! I have fallen more than half way in comfort; in 
spite of all they say about those ridiculous parachutes. 
Not only do I feel wonderful, but nothing unpleasant has 
happened...”’ 

There was a roar of approval. The Mulla made his way 
to the front of the audience and kissed the young man’s 
hand. 

I said, afterwards, to Shah, ‘That was a triumph, but 
Firoz must have felt terrible when you sprang it on him.’ 
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Shah smiled. ‘It depends upon how you look at it. When 
Firoz was standing there I remembered my father. When 
I was about seventeen years old and had never made a 
speech, I was on the platform with him before an 
assembly of about two thousand people. He stood up and 
merely said, “The lecture today will be given by my 
son...” — I haven’t stopped talking since!’ 

After that, our relationship with the clerics improved. 
Some of them were quite surprised that we had a perma- 
nent organisation and that it was so easy to get in touch 
with us. For the most part they were familiar only with 
the Sufi classics, which they revered but seldom under- 
stood; or with vestigial Sufi organisations. By now I was 
so accustomed to our Institution that I found myself won- 
dering how it was that they thought us so elusive. Then I 
remembered that I had once been in a similar position 
myself. 

Some of them even asked why we did not have a perma- 
nent presence, so that people would know who was 
legitimate and who was not. It had not even occurred to 
them to write to us. Yet addresses had appeared, for 
years, on the reverse of the title-pages of every one of the 
books we had originated. 

During the Assembly we made a visit to a Zavia, a 
dervish monastery, where refreshments were always 
available for travellers, and I asked the origins and 
history of their establishment. A wizened inmate, who 
seemed word-perfect in the tale, recited it as follows to us: 

‘Legend has it that Zavias originated thus: A poor man 
was walking along a road beside a stream when he saw a 
strange flag and a party of men eating a meal. 

‘He came from a remote country where flags and cloths 
were spread as a token that hospitality for travellers was 
available through a pious bequest set up by some devout 
local person. 

‘He therefore sat down and started to eat. The strangers 
fed him and, after he had eaten, they taught him the 
great and mighty secrets of humanity which man himself 
did not at the time know. 

‘He asked them: “Did you not set this meal here for tra- 
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vellers?” 

‘They laughed and said: “No, we were eating our own 
meal, and knew nothing of your customs or those of this 
country. We came from a most remote star, and finding 
that the people here had lost the knowledge of man, 
through our observation of their ways and their bearing, 
we set up camp. In doing this we have estranged our- 
selves from our own kind, and we now have no means of 
returning. So we shall stay here; and, instead of return- 
ing, we will institute the convention of the Zavia: for this 
is a manner in which the knowledge of man will be passed 
down forever.” 

‘This man, known.as The Poor One, stayed there to 
minister to travellers, whom he taught the knowledge 
and ceremonials necessary, while his teachers dispersed 
themselves throughout the world. In this manner, 
methods of transmitting the teachings, each suited to a 
certain tribe, or country, or metropolis, weredevised and 
maintained.’ 

Close attention to what was going on here showed me a 
dichotomy: some of the principles and practiees of the der- 
vishes were effective and of great importance, while 
others were useless. And yet the participants themselves 
could not make the discrimination necessary to assess 
which was which. 

‘So you can see’ said Shah, ‘the difficulties which 
deteriorated practices, like some you have observed here, 
cause, when an attempt is made to revive the original and 
to reinstate the dynamic. Yet, like many other things, 
this process also shields parts of the Sufi enterprise from 
untoward attention.’ 

I could see how the entropy came about. The fundamen- 
tal knowledge of a process had leaked away, but bits of 
genuine technical knowledge had survived by rote and 
repetition. 

Although, for instance, they were aware of the phenom- 
enon known as ‘parallel teaching’, the dervishes 
regularly failed to detect when it was taking place and 
when it was not. This is the technique whereby a Sufi can 
talk on almost any subject and the message which he is 
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communicating may be absorbed into the mind of the 
hearer and benefit him because the pattern of the 
incoming theme is the same as that of the one in the 
listener’s mind — even though the latter may think he is 
thinking of something else. For example, if a Sufi knows 
that you are preoccupied about something, he may 
receive the ‘pattern’ of that subject in his mind. He will 
observe not the form (e.g., whether you are worrying 
about your career or your kidneys) but the structure. He 
will discern from this ‘message’ where the structure is 
faulty, and he can help reorganise that structure in words 
or actions, or both, sending back an undistorted message 
to your brain in any suitable ‘form’. He may do this while 
talking about the Olympic Games or the price of bread. _ 

I asked Shah if the scenario of deterioration was the 
same in the West as in the East. He said it was, but that 
the problem could be more easily righted in many parts of 
the West, since people there were becoming less ritual- 
istic and, moreover, had a scientific society. A far greater 
disability, he felt, was the increasingly feeble grasp in the 
West of the difference between learning and argument. 
People had learnt to dispute; but when disputing they 
tended to feel that they were doing something useful, like 
learning or teaching or even like keeping someone else at 
bay. Until the tendency to argue without listening to 
facts, however pleasant the person finds it, has been 
mastered, little effective learning can take place. 

One useful capacity which these dervishes displayed 
was ‘direct reading’. Though they did not seem able to 
discern much of what was in someone’s mind, compared to 
the Sufis’ abilities, they practised ‘reading’. This is the 
process of adopting many of the muscular characteristics 
of someone else, and then checking what thoughts go 
through the mind when one has assumed the muscu- 
lature of the other person. 

They could also ‘counterfeit’ such characters, and dem- 
onstrated the appearance of powerful, weak, devout and 
other types to perfection, simply by muscular miming. 

Another demonstration was in the field which is known 
as the ‘projection of baraka’. This was being discussed one 
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day when, largely to get a reaction, I expressed doubt as 
to the possibility of causing any considerable effect on the 
life of another person by the ‘power of the will’. 

One of the more venerable inmates of the Zavia said 
that it was obvious that only experience would convince 
me. He told me to go to a near-by market and to choose, 
mentally and without telling anyone, a rather poor man, 
someone I could recognise again, and observe his con- 
dition. 

I went to the Souk and looked over several candidates, 
finally settling upon a very poor-looking watch-repairer, 
who sat in a corner with a small glass case filled with 
dusty watches and some tools of his trade. 

I then returned to the monastery, and was immediately 
sent back to ‘find out what had happened to him’. I found 
that he had gone. I asked his neighbour, a seller of knitted 
caps, what had become of the watchmaker. He said that 
something very surprising had happened. About one hour 
before (my double journey had taken over two hours) the 
watch-mender’s son had suddenly appeared, newly 
arrived from South America. There had been a rapturous 
reunion. The son had made his fortune abroad and was 
now taking his father back with him to start a new life. As 
a thank-offering, the son had handed out a lot of money 
and the old man had presented his glass case and its 
contents to the hat-merchant, who now wondered 
whether I, by any chance, would like to buy a watch... 

Did this experience mean that dervishes could actually 
change history, alter the course of other people’s lives? 
No. People could choose from various alternatives in their 
possible lives. Small happenings could cause one to take 
one or another course, which would, in turn, affect the 
outcome of one’s life. Some of such happenings, as we all 
know, can be caused by what other people say or do or 
otherwise communicate to us. Ordinarily, of course, we do 
not note these interventions. And normally we do not 
reckon on telepathic interventions reaching into the past. 
For the dervish, the canvas is small. For others, it seems 
almost intolerably large. 

In the Zavia there was one tiny old dervish called Ali, 
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who had travelled the world as a seaman, via Aden (now 
South Yemen). He told me of an interesting experiment 
which he had once been called upon to carry out to illu- 
strate to a group of students a characteristic of people in 
the West. He found that Westerners in the 20th century 
showed a virtually identical pattern of behaviour to that 
recorded in the encounters between Sufis and Middle 
East or south European populations a thousand years 
ago. 

He had travelled to Western Europe and North 
America, and the Sufi whose disciples they were acted as 
the servant of the party. In one country after another, 
they met all kinds of people, yet nobody they encoun- 
tered, including the religious, could recognise a spiritual 
man (the Sufi) without publicity or ‘spiritual behaviour’. 

‘But as soon as our Master started to engage in the pan- 
tomimes which some people associate with spirituality, 
he was usually hailed as a true man of religion, and we 
even saw people asking for his blessing. Before that, we 
were all treated with disdain. Afterwards, the whole lot of 
us were given special treatment, even being held up as an 
example to students at one theological college, where our 
preachings brought tears to many eyes, even in trans- 
lation.’ 

Shah, who had been listening to this narrative, spoke 
about the problem of establishing a spiritual message in 
the West without the externals which are regarded there 
as essentials: the business of the container and the 
content again. 

He said, ‘Culture, however wonderful, can get in the 
way, unless you can handle it; and so do preconceptions, 
which can be useful, but not as masters. 

‘Everyone makes mistakes. When a citizen of London 
(which has perhaps the best underground railway system 
in the world) goes to a small but proud country which has 
just acquired an underground system, perhaps with only 
a couple of stations, he is shown it by a local who says “I’m 
sure you have never seen anything like this before!” 

‘People from Asia who live in palaces are asked, when 
they go to America if, at home, they live in trees or caves, 
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or in the desert. Westerners coming to the East, have 
been asked if they ever wash themselves... 

‘Now, in a similar way, a Sufi visiting most parts of the 
world will be asked which cult his teaching most resem- 
bles: whether he prefers chanting to dancing, and if the 
Sufis can prove that they are really spiritual. 

‘Is the Sufi being rude or deluded when he says that he 
understands what these things really are and that his 
questioners do not? Is he being boastful or only descript- 
ive when he says, as he sometimes might, that he knows 
more about such things than they do and refuses to 
compare chalk with cheese? In general the Sufi keeps his 
mouth shut. Then people say, “Why are the Sufis so se- 
cretive?”’ i 

In Yemen, when we were there, a story was in circula- 
tion which illustrates very clearly the divergence of 
cultural attitudes within which Sufis have to work — and 
also the Sufi capacity for acting as a benevolent catalyst 
when this is necessary. And it added to my material on 
Shah. 

The story concerned a Gulf State ruler. well known 
throughout the East. The Arab potentate was one of these 
individuals now known all over the world as an oil 
sheikh. 

A western monarch had recently given His Highness a 
signed photograph, while the host had presented the 
Western ruler with gold, jewels and many other things, 
worth a great deal. 

It had been almost as difficult to convince the Arab that 
no slight was intended as it would have been to convince 
the Westerner concerned that in the East, like must be re- 
ciprocated with like. 

The Arab was saying, in effect, ‘My lowest camel-driver 
has better manners, and yet here is a person, of allegedly 
royal lineage, behaving like this.’ 

The Arab insisted that his resentment had nothing to 
do with the cost of his gift. ‘Jewels mean esteem’, he said 
‘and I gave jewels to show esteem. People in bazaars, and 
camel-drovers, give photographs to one another...’ 

It is said that Idries Shah himself arranged for some 
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valuable gifts to be sent to the Sheikh, in the name of the 
offending sovereign, with a message that the photograph 
had been offered in token of the Westerner’s humility. 
The meaning of the photograph therefore became, in 
Arab thinking, ‘I am, in your presence, as humble as 
someone in a bazaar, so I offer this photograph. Having 
done that, however, I send you the customary jewels....’ 
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13 HOME OF THE DESIGNERS 


Between the Kaaba [of Mecca] and the idol-house, 
there is no difference; whichever side your gaze turns, 
itis HE. 


Hafiz 


At one stage I had to spend time at a centre in Afghani- 
stan — one of the ‘Power Houses’ of Western esoteric 
legend. 

Before I left, Shah warned me to distinguish, in Afgha- 
nistan, just as I had in Yemen, between the traditional 
and what he called ‘the essential’. = 

He quoted from Saadi, as he often did; this time: 


‘If you seek your father’s bequest, learn your father’s 
knowledge/For you could spend your father’s wealth in ten 
days.’ 


The Yemenite dervishes were by no means all aware of 
the distinction between traditional and essential; but one 
who was told me ‘There is a basic misunderstanding 
about the organization, location and activities of Sufi 
entities. This may be either because people think that 
Sufis resemble members of a cult and should be behaving 
like them, or else because people are judging and describ- 
ing Sufis with reference to imitation Sufi groups. You 
cannot just visit a Sufi group to get anything out of it. You 
may be able to visit one, and you may as a result be 
selected, but you cannot select yourself. Sufism is a 
matter of acceptance by teachers, not a matter of your 
accepting. You don’t choose them — they choose you — or 
don’t, as the case may be.’ 
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The centre I went to first was known as Abshar (water- 
fall), and it was located high in the mountains beside one 
of the largest waterfalls I have ever seen. The scenery 
was magnificent, with the white plumes of water roaring 
down three hundred metres into a gorge, while the green 
of the stately plane-trees and the strange, almost yellow, 
light so common in Afghanistan combined to make one 
feel uplifted by the whole atmosphere. 

The location could be reached by Landrover — though 
only just. But in spite of the terrain, large and small 
hamlets were dotted along the track and we had to edge 
our way not only through them but past the carts and 
donkeys carrying watermelons or loads of winter fodder 
for the sheep which is the main stock raised in the 
district. 

The waterfalls, which abound in the area, plus certain 
unusual sounds associated with them, are said to have a 
special effect on the working of the human mind. 

The Afghans seem to come in all shapes and sizes, but 
they are in general very different from their near-by 
neighbours the Iranis or the Pakistanis. Some were of 
distinctly Mongolian stock, descended from the con- 
querors who came here in the thirteenth century under 
Genghiz Khan. Others were fair-skinned, many well over 
six feet tall and all of them had a marked sense of 
humour. 

I, and the other students who had been ‘posted’ to 
Abshar, were welcomed by the Teacher: a tall, beetle- 
browed man of about fifty, who showed us into a huge hall 
spread with Bokhara rugs, with dervish bowls hanging 
from copper nails on the walls. The place was white- 
washed, and the walls must have been twenty feet thick. 

I was surprised, arriving in the heat of the day, to be 
offered ice-cream on huge china plates. It had been made 
from milk, sugar and pomegranate juice. The ice came 
from the enormously deep ice-houses, in which it was 
stored all through the summer; for Afghanistan is in 
these regions snowbound all winter. 

The ice-cream was mixed with sap from the root of a 
certain shrub, a natural product which delayed its 
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melting. This bush, which could grow to almost ten feet 
high, and in the most arid places, has a straight ‘needle’ 
stem full of white or pink flowers and has two local names 
— which translate as Wandering Friar’s Candle or Genie’s 
Staff. If the leaves are boiled in water they make a palat- 
able table vegetable; but if the whole plant is simmered 
the result is a satisfactory adhesive. As such, it is used in 
the cloth trade and also for household purposes. The Sufis 
told me the scientific name of the plant: Eremurus Hima- 
licus, a perennial. 

There were several hundred people in the complex of 
buildings, some of which dated from Graeco-Buddhist 
times, centuries before Christ. A steady flow of people 
came here; to and from both Central Asia of the Oxus 
region, from Iran and also from the Pathan borderland of 
Pakistan. 

The local villagers understood little of what the Sufis 
were or what they were doing. In fact, their folklore, 
when I could talk to them in their cottages, was rather 
like that of any very simple mountain peasants. There 
were many fairies in the area, I was told, who rode horses 
at night. Some of these were very small animals, even 
smaller than the ones which I saw all around, somewhat 
like miniature Arabs, of twelve hands or so. 

One man, they said, (they didn’t produce him!) had shot 
an animal one evening, and the next day found a man 
with an identical wound, instead of the animal’s carcase. 
He was, of course, ‘an enchanted being’. 

The ‘fairies’ also rode around on flat, magical stones, 
which used some strange propulsion, identified by bluish 
light. These ‘fairies’ drugged or otherwise overcame 
people, and took them to become members of their com- 
munity. The fairies, I was told, were also ‘servants of the 
Sufis’, and like the Sufis have a form of immortality or re- 
generation power. The Sufis, I gathered, had taught the 
fairies their arts in the first place. Before that, they had 
only been the unimportant original inhabitants of 
Nuristan, ‘Land of Light’, formerly called Kafiristan, 
‘Country of Infidels’. 

I enquired about this rejuventation belief but the 
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nearest I could get to it was a recipe for a wondrous oil. 
Jasmine flowers (one part) and walnut oil (three parts) 
are sealed in a glass jar and the mixture left in the 
summer sun for six weeks. When strained the product 
smells of jasmine and has, it is believed, rejuvenative 
properties if rubbed on the skin. 

To live in such surroundings, and to contrast the resi- 
dents and visitors of the Sufi headquarters with the 
unsophisticated inhabitants of the country, was itself a 
delight. But even more fascinating was the way of 
thinking of the Sufis. 

The first thing I noticed was how very ‘unoriental’ and 
‘uncultish’ they were. I remarked on this at one of my 
early tutorials with the chief teacher. In the first place, he 
said, Sufism is not and never has been a cult. If I ever saw 
a cult that was apparently Sufic then it was not Sufism at 
all. That the people concerned with genuine Sufism did 
not seem ‘oriental’, was due to the nature of Sufism itself. 
It was neither of the East nor the West, as Rumi himself 
had said, centuries ago, in a famous poem in the Divan of 
Shamsi-Tabriz. Being Eastern or Western were cultural 
differences: objective reality could have no such distinc- 
tion. 

It was obvious that although of Eastern lineage myself, 
I had somehow accepted the assumption that the Sufis 
must be Eastern, since their tradition was in the East. 

The history of Sufism, even that part of it openly 
known, did not, he said, bear out the ‘Eastern’ contention. 

Many Sufic teachings were found in the West even 
before parts of the West itself were Christianised, and 
such teachings therefore antedated ‘Western culture’ in 
the West as presently understood. Furthermore, during 
the formative period of ‘Western Christian culture’, in the 
Middle Ages, a large number of the historically signifi- 
cant figures of Christendom had studied at universities 
such as those of Cordova, Sicily, Toledo and elsewhere; 
and in these places Sufis abounded. Such individuals 
played an important, even a conclusive, part in the devel- 
opment of the culture which we today call ‘Western’. 

‘The fact is,’ he ended, ‘Western culture is an artefact 
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shaped — to some extent — by Sufi influences.’ 

A story I had once heard about Mahatma Gandhi — 
perhaps apocryphal — flashed through my mind. Gandhi, 
when he visited London, was asked what he thought 
about Western civilization and replied ‘I think it would be 
a good idea.’ 

During this session with the Teacher I asked about 
something I saw was a difficulty for Westerners. ‘People 
in the West’ I said, ‘are accustomed to their own version of 
religion which involves — indeed aims at producing — emo- 
tional states. Can they be blamed, when they meet Sufi 
ideas, for feeling that a spiritual element is absent?’ 

‘The real Sufis’ he said, ‘have always worked to remove 
the unhealthy emotional element from religion. It is this 
part which has given some religions such a bad name, 
because it is this part which gives rise to fanaticism and 
war; only when freed from the emotional part can reli- 
gions function spiritually. As for what people might 
think’ he said, ‘there are two answers to that: 

‘The first is that this is not our experience at all. We do 
find it, of course, among a minority, and they may well be 
the most vocal. The second answer is that, in the modern 
world, science is approaching the underlying principles of 
human psychology, and side by side with this, a demand 
is arising for religious facts which can be seen to accord 
with the newly-discovered — or newly rediscovered — 
basics of human nature. People who are working in this 
area are working with us.’ 

In the United States and elsewhere I afterwards found 
out how true this was. Modern scientists have now 
realised the difference between activities which implant 
and increase belief, and those which provide knowledge — 
a distinction long made by the Sufis and generally 
ignored elsewhere. 

When I was at Abshar, Shah came several times on 
visits. I and the others seldom saw him, and some of our 
party, I think, felt disappointed. 

Only later did we all discover that this was deliberate; 
to see whether we were still wedded to the belief that to be 
with a teacher was automatically going to do us good, 
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while being separated was sure to be sterile or worse. 

‘The herd-instinct which tells us that it is better to be 
with others than to be alone has its uses and its short- 
comings’ explained our Abshar teacher. “The desire for 
attention blocks certain possibilities of understanding. 

‘But there is another side to this. Some who have come 
here have spoken of being associated with an almost 
inconceivably ancient élite and have mentioned that the 
privilege of belonging provided a constant sense of 
contact with the supremely Real. 

‘Eventually, as their knowledge increased, the sense of 
honour and excitement at being attached to the High 
Cause was replaced by understanding — and understand- 
ing is higher than bliss, let alone feelings of importance.’ 

On one of his visits I did spend some time with Shah. 

When he is out of England, materials published in the 
West which refer to Sufi matters are collected and 
batches of these are sent at intervals to him. In the parcel 
which he received on this occasion at Abshar was a book 
by the American, Jacob Needleman, who was making a 
plea for a wider horizon in modern psychology, ‘for a new 
drive on the part of Western psychologists to find knowl- 
edge to offer our threatened society and our tormented 
religions.’ 

Shah passed the book to me to read a passage he had 
marked. ‘What gives this whole movement its real signifi- 
cance and life,’ wrote Needleman, ‘is the arrival in our 
country of certain unusual men from the East who have 
brought with them practical teachings and forms of 
organization, each of which in its own way is not only new 
to the West, but new to the world. It is these teachings 
and the influences they radiate which may well compel 
the consciousness of the West to take stock of itself in a 
way that has not happened since the dawn of the Scien- 
tific Revolution.’ 

But would people listen, I wondered, especially the 
right people, before the whole enterprise was sucked 
down by the mass of trivialisers whom Professor Needle- 
man generously failed to mention? But he went on, ‘The 
Sufis are among us ... a man named Idries Shah lays 
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claim to being the foremost Sufi teacher in the Western 
=? and his influence is now being felt in America as 
well.’ 

In the same ‘postal delivery’ there was a letter for me 
from an old friend, Khaireddin Asaf, which presented 
another side of Western interest. 

As a real Sufi, he had attended a meeting of Orienta- 
lists in the West where they were discussing the impact of 
Sufi ideas on various academic disciplines. The letter, 
written in flawless classical Persian, said: 


They held a Seminar on Sufi Studies, well-funded, at a Uni- 
versity, with Dons and PhDs aplenty (those are the names of 
their honoured institutions and their wise ones). 

No detail was omitted from the broad acres: Sufi Study 
from its Inception, a paper by Perhaps the World’s Top 
Specialist In Sufics failed to mention (although the beggars 
swarming at the auditorium’s door were too illiterate to 
know it) the Sufi Master Saadi’s stricture to the disciple: ‘If 
you do not heed first the needs of humankind, you know 
naught of the Sufis — nor do you deserve the name of man’ 

The first day’s session, brilliantly presented, included a 
troupe of Dervish Dancers and musicians. Almost the whole 
concourse knew somehow that here at last was an indication 
of the Holy Way. ‘With difficulty’, records the rapporteur, ‘did 
the professors restrain themselves from whirling too. They 
sensed the Key to All in All.’ 

Perhaps they knew better than Rumi and Ghazzali, who 
averred that music and dance are, like medicine, to be taken 
as specifics; and that the key is in measure, not in sensing... 

There was much talk, too, of ‘States’, about which the 
Masters have written that one may not talk; about Chains of 
Transmission, though all already knew that these are inno- 
vations; about Orders, which are late developments... 

One lady delegate, delayed by a diversion via a Nobel Prize 
ceremony, shuddered at the sight of a toothless Oriental with 
three days’ growth of beard, beseeching her help to get across 
the road. 

But when she died, sadly, in an air crash ten days later, 
none heard her refuse to take his hand in hers as he appeared 
to help her along the Way, that long road which follows after 
what they call The End... 
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The Sufi love of humour, and their use of it to divert 
unsought attention, was evident in one tale which the 
Abshar people never tired of telling. After the traveller 
Julian Shaw, representing the London Times, made a 
permitted visit here, certain occultist scholars from the 
West made tracks for Afghanistan, and got as far as 
Kabul. Asking their way to the Shahs’ centre, they were 
sent, playfully, from one bleary-eyed dolt to another, 
satisfying themselves that all Shah’s relatives were 
persons of low degree and the whole thing was a sham. So 
perhaps the lady orientalist, faced with this kind of recep- 
tion, would not have got any further. Could she be blamed 
for relying upon books as her sources? 

One most curious and intriguing concept I found at 
Abshar is that of the ‘testing’ of artefacts, of ideas, of 
almost anything, as undertaken by the Sufis. This 
derives from the idea — to the Sufis it is not an idea but a 
fact — that things introduced into ‘the world’ from a 
higher dimensional level are immediately exposed to 
hostile influences. So every object, idea, ritual, exercise, 
even a group of people or a relationship, must go through 
a testing period to see whether it is, so to speak, water- 
tight. 

This explains the Sufi practice in which ideas are 
picked up and put down and then left alone, to be 
reclaimed later. Why buildings may be left unused for 
years (the same applies to rooms and containers) before 
they are deemed fit to be used. The assertion is that 
adverse influences have, in the interval, dissipated them- 
selves. 

There are several allied concepts. One is that a new 
idea presented to a person will often arouse some oppo- 
sition as well as whatever support or acceptance it gains. 

This opposition, it is held, will for a time ‘attack’ or ‘try 
to corrode’ the new concept, and it may or may not 
succeed. If it does succeed, the idea will not be adopted, or 
may be distorted, within the mind of the recipient. I have 
myself seen demonstrations where this, or something 
akin to it, seems to operate. 

Then there is the matter of ‘using other people’s conver- 
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sations’ for sending, and especially for receiving, 
messages and information. The method derives from the 
contention that virtually everyone has telepathic and 
presciential faculties which enable them to discuss 
matters and to answer questions without being con- 
sciously aware that this is what they are doing. 

In this ‘unconscious mediumism’ people may have been 
ostensibly discussing, say, football, but the structure of 
the conversation (known technically as its ‘equivalence’) 
may be dealing with, say, international affairs. This, too, 
I have seen in operation. 

Another thing most evident among the Sufis but at 
variance with most approaches, is that the Sufis are in 
general not concerned with the externals of a person, 
unless for specific reasons connected with their work. 

Shah himself showed many of these characteristics, 
both in the Afghan atmosphere and elsewhere. Again and 
again I came back to the conception that ‘the Sufis are 
always at work, even when they appear to be doing 
nothing’. Further, when you think that you are studying 
them, they are likely to be studying you. _. 

In the Afghan Khanqah, even feasting had a part in the 
whole spiritual process. Anyone may be found at the 
evening gatherings, though it is always by invitation. 
People may, however, apply to be allowed to attend. I 
noted that the guest-list was sometimes modified when 
people came unexpectedly. This was because the new- 
comers had introduced a ‘spiritual imbalance’ into the 
‘posy of the people’, rather as, in ordinary life, people 
included at the last minute may cause us to shuffle a 
guest-list for social reasons. 

It is also common for the more obtuse to be presided 
over by the Teacher himself, the more advanced being left 
in other hands. ‘The orphans have more need of the 
nurse’, as it was put to me. Indeed, once in England I over- 
heard, during a large dinner, one visitor from abroad 
complaining that the Teacher surrounded himself with 
nincompoops; at which one of the residents said ‘If that 
wasn’t the case, you would not have been allowed into the 
Presence at all...’ 
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The discourse may be on any subject, but the address 
which the Teacher gives is always regarded as answering 
the unspoken questions of the guests, as he ranges over a 
wide number of topics. For this reason, questions are not 
usually allowed at dinners. 

The guests have to reflect upon the application of the 
Sufi’s words and actions in their individual cases. But 
they must not become imaginative, or assume that they 
are being ‘tested’. 

So the routine is a kind of experience-teaching, with 
the way in which one can learn being compressed into a 
short time due to the precise targeting of the address. 

The effect, too, can be cumulative: things said or done 
at one meeting being added to in future ones. 

Vanity and self-love, together with ingrained biases, 
are deplored in all spiritual persuasions. With the Sufis, 
these elements are held to harm the individual and the 
group by ‘veiling’ new knowledge and taking up energy to 
maintain them. Recrimination and self-criticism are not 
used; but people are expected to note the effects of allus- 
ions to their ‘hang-ups’, so as to be able to dissolve them 
and hence gain access to their inner selves. 

The Sufi may, as has often been observed, work on the 
negativity and vanity of his audience, whether in lectures 
or in books, almost as a physiotherapist presses on the 
adhesions of a muscle, letting the knots be felt. One part 
of the procedure is to ‘press the knot’. The other is the 
equivalent of the patient’s doing his own part, his exer- 
cises. The basic exercise is to detach from the ‘knot’. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler, the distinguished archaeologist 
and Secretary to the British Academy, I was interested to 
learn, was something of an expert in this field. When 
working in Pakistan, he had been invited to Abshar to 
learn the technique. 

Sufi healing was also practised, but in a way different 
from what is ordinarily understood by the term. There is, 
it seems, a limit to the distance at which this treatment 
can be projected. Hence groups of Sufi practitioners are 
stationed at various points in the world, to exercise their 
art. Further, they are anonymous, for celebrity inter- 
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rupts their work. Finally, if an application is made to the 
Sufis for healing service, they will attempt it, but they 
are not ordinarily able to acknowledge that they are so 
doing. To apply is enough. When people are in fact suc- 
cessfully treated by this method, they often donate sums, 
which may be small but can be very large indeed, as ‘sac- 
rifice’ is believed to make the improvement permanent, to 
‘fix’ it. Such money goes into the coffers of the worldwide 
human service effort. Although I had no connection with 
this, it is said that the amount disbursed, which comes 
from all kinds of sources (commercial firms, donations, 
earnings, investments dating back hundreds of years 
through Wakfs — pious bequests) is ‘the equivalent of 
feeding every inhabitant of India a basic diet every year’. 
This has been calculated at an annual rate of fifty billion 
dollars, which does seem extraordinarily large. I realised, 
however, that people did not generally value what they 
did not pay for: and that, even if they did accept money, 
Sufis never asked for it. 

I became friends with Abdul Alim, who was a sort of 
baker-cum-confectioner and alchemist at Abshar, all of 
his concoctions having some importance in ‘the work’. He 
was not anxious to say much about it, to prevent the 
spread of superstition. Then, one evening, there was a 
large banquet, with rice pilao for several hundred guests, 
and, against expectation, I managed to learn something. 

When the meal was finished, large plates of various 
kinds of sweetmeat were brought in. Although I did not 
notice it until Abdul spoke, only certain guests were 
offered the honey-candy. I suddenly realised that this was 
the ‘Food of Life’ candy which I had seen being made ‘non- 
chalantly’ in Kuwait. 

‘You are honoured’ he said, ‘because this is the halwa 
which carries the benediction of the Teaching.’ 

I asked Abdul to explain more about the preparation. 
‘You can go to see it made, if you like’, he said, ‘but you 
cannot eat any unless it is so ordered by the Teacher.’ 

The tradition surrounding this sweetmeat evokes 
echoes of the ‘sacramental meal’ common to many faiths, 
but in the Sufi connotation it seems also to have an under- 
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current of another kind. This was expressed as the special 
capacity of this mixture to contain and pass on a capacity 
for enlightenment ‘equal to twenty years of teaching and 
study’. 

Cenin objects and foods, according to the traditional 
lore, had been sought and discovered by the original 
Teachers of the ‘High Knowledge’, when they needed a 
way to preserve special powers which (rather, one might 
say, like electricity or magnetism) could dissipate if they 
were not used. Ahmad Yasavi, the great teacher of Turki- 
stan, first organised the candy-eating in the 11th 
century. He distributed the confection after meals and 
sometimes immediately before or after special prayer- 
exercises, in order to ‘make possible the communication 
and stabilisation of the baraka’ in selected disciples. 

I had never before heard of food being able to transmit 
knowledge, and asked Abdul if this was unique to the 
Brotherhood. ‘You find people doing it all over the place’ 
he said. ‘It has become an automatic habit, and nowadays 
they do not remember why it is done: only that it is some- 
thing very special. If you visit Kali shrines among the 
Hindus, for example, you will find people swearing oaths 
on sugar, and offering up sweetmeats to the goddess. This 
is a fine example of something which works in one field 
being used for magical purposes by the ignorant.’ 

Islam, of course, has no sacrament connected with con- 
fectionery. 

Abdul Alim also told me that there are advantages in 
growing certain kinds of flowers which correspond, in 
some way which he did not specify, with environmental 
factors. People generally think about the aesthetic value 
of flowers, or else about the active chemical substances 
they contain. ‘A flower is a factory, like any herb. Just 
because one thinks in terms of appearance does not mean 
that it does not have content. People who know about 
such things do not usually speak of them since the effect 
is something which cannot be likened to anything else. 
All I can say is that the importance is so great that the 
aesthetic, even the curative effects, are secondary.’ 

Nasturtiums, blue poppies, dwarf willow, cress and 
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certain chutneys are among the items which were most 
highly prized. The cardamom-seed was stated once to be 
‘full of baraka’; the pine-kernel nut was described as ‘food 
of wisdom’. The saffron (lily stamens from Kashmir) as 
‘food of health’. Pilao, rice with spices, was even called the 
‘food of life’. 

It was at another evening feast that I first heard of 
Moumi, a wonder-drug, which was to be found oozing 
from some rocks in Kohistan, a pretty barren area reason- 
ably near to our headquarters. 

Moumi literally means waxen, and it is from this word 
that the Western term for the Egyptian Mummy is 
derived. 

The Moumi which I was shown, however, was a sort of 
golden liquid, which oozed from a honey-coloured rock 
upon the top of which a particularly repellent-looking 
lichen grew. The ooze looked waxy, I noted. Some of the 
lichen was red, some green; but when it died it assumed a 
dirty yellow colour. It seemed to me that theMoumi was 
the product of the dissolution of the lichen, filtered 
through the limestone of the rock, perhaps to mix with 
other elements in the mineral, to form-the precious 
liquid. 

This was gathered — it had to be fresh — and applied to a 
wound. In a week, where I had expected to be confronted 
with a gangrenous mess, I saw (after the bandages were 
removed) that a serious gash had healed and the area 
looked clean. 

This seems a highly effective bactericide, at least. I 
wondered what research had been done in the West on 
lichens as possible aids to healing. 

Another medical treatment which I observed was 
derived from Eastern traditional medicine. This is based 
on the doctrine that all ailments are ‘hot’ or ‘cold’. The 
treatment is to apply the reverse effect. For instance I 
saw burns apparently cured without blistering by the 
application of snow and ice. This has, it is said, been in 
use for over a thousand years: ‘Cold takes the heat out of 
the “hot” of the burn’, I was told. 

Perhaps the Sufis have things to offer the West in small 
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ways as well as in great. 

But among the many lessons which I absorbed at 
Abshar was one which had been simmering in my mind 
ever since I first saw the extraordinary things which the 
Sufis and others can do. I now understood why Sufis do 
not tell secrets to all and sundry. If people in general were 
to hear about the faculties and the demonstrations which 
are available, unfortunately, only in a teaching situation, 
they would reject them as impostures, imaginings and 
worse. Today such things are no longer attributed to the 
devil’s work: but they are still believed only by the credu- 
lous. The rest will have to wait a long time before such 
things are demonstrated to their satisfaction... 
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14 PREDICTIONS, STUDENTS, 
MONKS 


O Shah! Heaven portioned sovereignty to thee 
And saddled power thy glorious steed to be; 
And where thy charger sets his golden hoofs 
Earth glitters like some golden tapestry. 


Omar Khayyam, Quatrains 
Translated by.E. H. Whinfield 


On the journeys, whether in East or West, I came more 
and more to realise that the mechanisms of human behav- 
iour are far indeed from what people imagine them to be. 

In everyday life we provide ourselves with plausible, 
usually flattering, reasons for doing what. we do and 
saying what we say. Our real motivations are different, 
unsuspected, deeply hidden, and can be sinister or even 
ludicrous. 

For Shah, every moment of the day, every chance en- 
counter with dustman or duke was an opportunity to | 
teach us — and the people involved if they could see it — 
that behind appearances there was another reality. 

Perhaps it would be possible to list the principles 
governing mental and emotional mechanisms: but this is 
not the Sufi way. They are taught instead by a marvel- 
lously subtle procedure which enables the student not 
merely to see but to experience what underlies 
appearances, whether in himself or in others. 

Learning in this Sufi way, I came to recognise certain 
patterns of reality. But I thought there were gaps in the 
pattern for which I could not account, until I saw that 
these arose from a fault in my own perception. One of the 
commonest in human behaviour here is unwarranted 
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assumption. 

Here is an example. 

Like most people, I have always been impressed by pre- 
dictive capacity wherever I have come across it. Hence of 
great interest to me was to note how Shah could apparent- 
ly tell what people were going to think about him before 
he had met them. 

Again and again he would say, almost as if to himself, 
‘He will like us’, or ‘This man whom we are going to see 
will oppose us violently’. And, again and again, things 
turned out exactly as he had foreseen. 

When this had happened perhaps twenty times, I asked 
if I could know how this prediction worked. 

He said, ‘I have been waiting for you to ask, because 
you always prick up your ears when I do it. Now, we are 
having a meeting with X tomorrow. This time, you tell me 
how he will react.’ 

I thought for a moment, and then said, ‘Favourably’. 
This in fact was how it turned out. This happened several 
more times. Each time I would ‘decide’ whether the 
person would be well disposed or otherwise; each time I 
‘predicted’ correctly. 

‘So, you see’ said Shah, ‘it seems that you can “predict” 
as well as I can!’ 

I went over this in my mind, flattered that I seemed 
able to do this but not wholly convinced that I was doing 
it. There was something not quite right... Yet I had 
guessed correctly in each case. 

It took a surprisingly long time before I realized I was 
not doing anything: Shah was. In these cases at least, he 
caused something to happen which determined the 
reaction of the strangers when we met them. 

I asked him why it took me so long to understand. 

‘Why it took you so long’ he said, ‘is because you were 
standing in your own light. You assumed that you were 
doing something and your assumption was subtly sup- 
ported because of your desire to do wonderful things.’ 

Well, if I was not doing wonderful things, he was and I 
immediately thought that anyone who could so manipu- 
late people, need never have opponents, and was in a 
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position to achieve anything. 

Shah interrupted my train of thought. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘you get no licence to act like that, just because you've 
acquired additional faculties. Do surgeons cut everyone 
up just because they are allowed to operate? If someone 
gives you money for a charity, do you spend it on 
yourself? It is common to imagine that people will do 
things just because they can. In reality, added abilities 
produce added responsibilities.’ 

‘Did you read my mind just now?’ I asked him. 

‘Certainly not! I knew what you thought because I 
know you,’ then added that this faculty was ‘just some- 
thing which helps one to do one’s job, like knowing how to 
be polite, say. Knowing how to be polite’ he continued 
‘helps you to get on. It means that you can predict and 
plan things. People do not object to politeness, even 
though it can predict what people will do.’ 

I could not help interrupting to say, ‘But the one is a 
practice, a custom, and the other is ... something else.’ 

‘Not so,’ he said, ‘they are more similar than you know. 
Both are by-products, the one of civilised culture and the 
other of a special culture.. 

Mentally I was speculating about how many years it 
would take me to acquire such powers. Shah cut in to say 
‘So long as you want to perform like that for its own sake, 
so long will it be denied you. But’, he ended, smiling, 
‘even if you are born in a stable, you don’t have to grow up 
a horse.’ 

The inviolable rule in the exercise of this faculty un- 
doubtedly is: never try to use it for personal gain or 
advantage. There must be a definite purpose in using it as 
indicated by the Design. More than once, Shah has said, 
when indicating that someone would dislike us, “That is 
as it should be. As he opposes us this will cause well- 
intentioned people, people with better characters, to 
move towards us, since they will dislike him.’ 

I once said ‘But isn’t it cruel deliberately to generate 
dislike in someone?’ 

‘One morning’ he said, ‘I was sitting in my room, 
watching a bee trying to find a way out. It spent nearly 
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half an hour trying to find a way through a pane of glass. 
Deceived by the presence of light, it assumed there must 
be open space there as well. As soon as it discovered, 
however, that there was another window open, adjoining 
the first one, it was on the right lines. As soon, that is, as 
it changed its attention from light to the incoming air, it 
was free: well, almost. It stayed on the carrier current 
once I had flicked it with a rolled-up newspaper. 

‘I am pretty sure that both the bee and some kinds of 
observer would have concluded that I was opposed to it. 
And also that the bee, if aware of me, would have thought 
me its enemy.’ 

I wondered how many people had resisted being helped 
by Shah because their perception, like the bee’s, made 
them see help as opposition. Once I was sitting next to a 
Middle East ambassador on an aircraft. He said to me 
“You can get from Shah only what you are prepared to 
receive. People who have not valued him have derived 
little from his friendship. 

‘Speaking for myself, I can say that he really taught me 
all the things which have served me so well in my career 
from junior secretary to where I am now. I have heard 
people describe this sort of help again and again — though 
Iam not sure that I would have believed it had I not seen 
it happen in my own life. 

‘I suppose that this is a form of what people call 
“magic”. Here is a man, outwardly no different from 
millions of others, but with the capacity to transform 
lives. Yet he exercises this capacity in secret, as it were. 
Many, many people without any ordinary hope of making 
progress in life have “caught” success from him and 
flourished. Afterwards, as a rule, they never even pause 
to wonder how it was that the miracle came about.’ 

This flight brought a number of minor incidents all 
carrying the peculiar quality that may mark an activity 
by Shah. Flying from Bombay to Amsterdam, we touched 
down in Switzerland. In the transit lounge a reporter 
approached us and said, ‘I notice that in this morning’s 
Daily Telegraph of London you are described as a member 
of the world’s oldest family. Does this please you?’ 
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Shah said, ‘Well everything has a plus and a minus. 
Not long ago I heard someone say, “World’s oldest? — mm 
... he looks like it, too!”’ 

The newsman seemed a little baffled, but dutifully 
wrote down the reply. Then he said, ‘What do you think of 
this man Y, who has been making a name on British tele- 
vision by paraphrasing all your ideas and then giving 
them out as his own?’ 

‘I think’, said Shah, ‘that anybody who could really do 
that would have a very unusual talent. You should try 
memorising everything I’ve written.’ 

On our way back to the aircraft we were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a group of German and Austrian priests, 
travelling somewhere by Scandanavian Airlines. They 
had, it seemed, recognized Shah from photographs. 
Nobody in our party knew German, and the priests 
seemed to speak nothing else. 

Suddenly, however, Shah was in animated conver- 
sation with them in a language I did not recagnize. They 
seemed to understand it, to be asking questions, listening 
to the answers, and pulling out bits of paper for his auto- 
graph. = 

When we were together again, I asked, ‘What language 
was that?’ He looked at me as if I were being particularly 
obtuse. 

‘Latin’, he said. 

I felt foolish, because one of Shah’s most effective 
weapons is to say ‘Can’t you think it out for yourself?’ The 
reproach, stated or implied, is justified because people so 
often speak without thinking, even in matters of import- 
ance to them. 

Even when people know by experience that he may use 
this technique, Shah can still impart a lesson. 

After one lecture, an aggressive old man pushed his 
way to the front of a group who were buttonholing Shah: 
he said: ‘Whatever you say, the fact remains that when 
I’m with my guru I just feel better. But you’re always on 
about how useless they are. Now, you cannot deny that 
this man is useful to me, which is more than I can say for 
you! And don’t tell me that I can think that one out for 
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myself, because there is nothing to think out. My guru’s 
blessings to me are apparent all the time...’ 

Shah smiled and said ‘I refer you to the tale of the man 
who always sent his shirts to a certain laundry because 
he appreciated the way they replaced missing buttons 
free of charge. 

‘He always felt better, knowing he could count on this 
service, and he appreciated the blessing of free buttons. 
So much so, in fact, that he never noticed that this 
laundry charged more for washing one shirt than it would 
have cost him to buy a new one.’ 

Another capacity Shah has is that of causing people 
suddenly to unburden themselves. He will meet someone, 
and develop an ordinary relationship. It may be social or 
it may be that of teacher and pupil, but it is always 
apparently quite ordinary. The two will talk about all 
kinds of things, for a time. Then, without warning, Shah 
will ‘draw out’ what seems to be the innermost thoughts 
of the other person, who will start to explain exactly why 
he or she had done a certain thing, what effect it had had 
on others, and why it was a good or a bad action. 

Or, again, one would first hear the person complain 
about someone and then — as if a private inner recording 
machine, an inward observer or second self was talking, 
all the reasons come tumbling out. 

I knew an instance in which a Cabinet Minister of a 
certain country explained why he had taken this and that 
action involving the fate of millions of people. 

Then, after a pause, he suddenly started to analyse his 
own conduct and explain why he was really taking this 
action. The real reason was not to his credit. 

Another time a famous poet and writer, who only a few 
minutes before had been talking about the originality of 
his work, suddenly switched into this alternative mode 
and listed various classical and other sources from which 
his work was derived, and how unoriginal it really was; 
though no student of his work had ever noticed this. ‘In 
fact,’ he interrupted himself, ‘I had never realised how de- 
rivative my work was until this moment.’ It was as if 
Shah enabled people to see themselves, however fleet- 
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ingly, in a newly objective light: as if they were someone 
else, or as if they had been observing themselves with 
some inner, useful but hitherto unused, part of them- 
selves. 

I said to Shah: ‘It seems to me that there is, within 
everyone, a memory of everything that has ever 
happened to him, and why it has happened, and that this 
knowledge is buried within the brain of that person. 
There is also a mechanism whereby these memories can 
be released complete. And it seems to me that you know 
how to press the playback button.’ 

He said: ‘Here’s a thought: There was once a man who 
dreamt that he had eaten a tasteless and very dry cake. 
When he woke, it was to find that the handkerchief under 
his pillow had vanished, although the room had been 
locked from the inside. So, looking for an explanation, he 
told his doctor that his indigestion was due to the shock of 
his handkerchief disappearing. Unable to see the 
straightforward explanation of his situation, he found 
another one. This is what people do when they belong to 
this world...’ 

I had long believed that a person’s opinion of someone 
was largely based, not on judgement but on his need to 
like or dislike, or to be impressed, and so on. 

Shah said, ‘Yes, you have seen something. In current 
jargon, it is group-dynamics and human interaction. 
” There is no problem in testing this. You can induce people 
to like you, or dislike you, or be puzzled by you, and so on; 
and they will derive pleasure from adopting one or more 
of these postures. They think that they feel about you as 
they do because of some decision they have arrived at by 
themselves, and these “selves” are highly regarded, 
although experience should have shown their unreliabil- 
ity. They do not know that their desire for certain stimuli, 
plus your behaviour — and a few other “inputs” — make up 
about two-thirds of the ingredients of their reaction. 

‘The third which remains — the actual reality — has an 
almost negligible effect, except in a really objective 
person. If people were to learn this, or even to consider 
that it might be so, they would lose their only familiar 
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means of feeling significant. Why should they lose what 
they think is vital, illusory though it is, when they have 
no conception of what it blocks out from them?’ 

It was several months before this was referred to again. 
Then he said, ‘You remember how I once said, when you 
raised the question, that people really can’t trust their 
opinions but continue to do so nevertheless; because they 
can be made to have pro, contra or undecided ones?’ I said 
‘Yes, indeed.’ 

‘Well, then, come and see this in action.’ 

He was due to address a university audience of about a 
hundred people. He asked me to split them up into three 
roughly equal groups, and to assign a lecture-room and a 
time to each group. Three meetings were held and at each 
one — unusual for him — he read the lecture, and each time 
it was the same text. 

After each lecture it was my task to request the people 
to put up their hands to signify whether they liked, 
disliked or were undecided by what they had heard. 

I did this. On each occasion I had before me a piece of 
paper on which Shah had already written: ‘Group I — like 
the materials and like Shah; Group II — dislike both; 
Group III — puzzled/undecided.’ 

This was precisely the result we obtained. Once more I 
had the feeling, ‘psychology as we know it is still in its 
infancy.’ 

Privately to me, Shah said, ‘There is a time when 
nothing can be done; a time when something can be done; 
and a time when everything is possible. Keep this in 
mind, so as to be alert to discern each different quality of 
time.’ 

The participants in the three ‘experiments’ who were 
all students or faculty members of the university, were 
now allowed to hear a rumour that ‘they had been mani- 
pulated for sociological research’. At once they came 
flocking to know what had been going on. One strange 
result now emerged. Those who had said they disliked 
Shah now apparently didn’t. Curiosity had overpowered 
and replaced dislike. 

Shah agreed to comment upon his lecture and its 
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effects, with two stipulations. The first was that he 
should be allowed to say exactly what he wanted, and at 
whatever length he desired. The second was that 
everyone who came to listen to the comment would swear 
to obey him, utterly, for the period during which they 
were in the lecture-hall. 

This started a lot more confusion and consternation. 
Most of the people refused to take the oath, saying that it 
was the complete reverse of all academic freedom to obey 
anybody in a sheep-like manner. Others, whose excite- 
ment was stronger than their allegiance to principle, 
looked at the other stipulation (about the length of time 
needed) and brought pillows and vacuum flasks of coffee, 
in the expectation of a vigil or marathon lecture. 

When Shah had collected his audience and had 
removed a radio micro-transmitter which one enterpris- 
ing student had installed with a view to getting the 
‘halfpence without the kicks’ as Shah called it, we were 
ready for the great moment. 

Shah then said: ‘When I had just grown up and was, SO 
to speak, thrown out into the world, I used to go about 
asking what the educated people were doing about the ig- 
norance of the uneducated. I stopped asking when 
someone told me, “The allegedly educated like to define 
themselves in contrast to the supposedly ignorant. They 
have therefore a vested interest in maintaining ignor- 
` ance. If all the inhabitants of a country are professors, all 
professors are peasants.” Or as Shaw might have put it, 
“In Hell a devil is nobody in particular”. 

‘As for the vow to obey me totally, I would like to warn 
you against swearing false oaths, which is something 
which I feel very strongly about. Everyone here has 
undertaken to obey me. But, since your capacity to obey 
has not been tested, how could you give such a pledge 
with any reality? 

‘You have perhaps been misled into thinking that one 
thing is the same as another: the very reverse of what 
education really is; for the basis of education is to be able 
to tell one thing from another. The two things, in case you 
still do not see, are these: 
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‘First comes the possible, which is when, for instance, 
you can truly swear to a matter of fact or to something 
under your control, such as “I swear that I went to school 
in Dorset or not to go to Niagara Falls this year”. 

‘The other kind of oath is where you have no knowledge 
or control, such as when you say “I swear to obey in every 
particular.” 

‘If, for example, I call in your oath now by asking you to 
speak Japanese or exercise spiritual powers, you would 
not be able to discharge it, since you are incompetent in 

‘such areas. Don’t people ever tell you these things?’ 

We are still receiving puzzled letters from people who 
wonder what the last point, exactly, meant. Luckily, we 
also get enough approaches from people who did under- 
stand, to have made the event more than worth while. We 
send the letters from those who do not understand to 
those who do, saving a lot of energy. 

Shah said, ‘First ease the pinching boot, then we will 
talk about cosmic events.’ 

One of the faculty at this seat of learning described 
himself as ‘heavily into’ esotericism, having, as he said, 
‘tried mainline religion long enough’. I personally 
thought that he was quite unbalanced, but he was a dis- 
tinguished man in his own, somewhat recondite, field of 
learning. Indeed, he still has a weighty international 
reputation. 

He wrote down and sent by registered post a long 
screed, contesting Shah’s ideas, and offering to put hin 
straight; and also clumsily flattering him. 

I asked Shah what he would do with him. I assumed he 
would ignore the letter. 

‘I shall invite him to become my spiritual adviser’ said 
Shah. 

I thought, even after all the experience I had of Shah, 
that I must have misheard this time. But no, he repeated 
the words at my request. 

‘But they don’t come any weirder than this one’ I said. 

‘Exactly. But he will take my answer to the leaders of a 
certain religious denomination. He really wants to 
impress them, but at the moment they haven’t much time 
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for him. They, however, have been angling for me. When 
they see this letter, which he will probably brandish in a 
hundred photocopies, they will want to snap him up 
before J do, and these worthies and our mad friend will 
really suit one another. 

‘Whereas if I do not answer him, or if I say anything 
else, he will undoubtedly go completely crazy, and the 
other people will lose what, for their type of operation, is a 
useful influence.’ 

I had an uncanny feeling that I was living through a 
version of the story of Moses and Khidr. 

And what Shah said actually did happen. The next 
letter from our peculiar correspondent was no longer a 
mixture of criticism and fawning. It said, and I have it 
before me as I write: 

‘Certain developments make it inipossible for me to 
advise you in your spiritual life. I have shown your letter 
to so-and-so, the eminent theologian, who not only 
advised me against dealing with you at all, but has now 
arranged for me to be appointed Personal Adviser to him 
and a liturgical consultant to his Organization...’ 

I asked Shah if any of us could learn to do something 
like this. His answer was, ‘Not everyone with a grimy 
face is a blacksmith — but he may become one!’ 

Over and over again I had demonstrations that Shah 
was a graduate in a science of man unsuspected alike by 
ordinary men and women and by official psychologists 
alike. I sometimes felt that his knowledge was so unified 
that it must go back to some remote period when human 
thought was being formed. This kind of idea was probably 
in the mind of a dervish who once reported an unproduc- 
tive conversation with a Protestant minister. 

The Dervish said: ‘The Minister was condescending to 
me. He claimed he wanted to reach the truth but such was 
his state that there was no way I could show him the 
truth. The truth in this case was that we have a thousand 
years’ more experience than Protestant divines. In 
addition, we have back-and-forth chronological versatil- 
ity — we can see past and future — which means that we 
can verify doctrine in a way impossible to them. 
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‘This means we don’t try what we can’t do, while they 
depend on trial-and-error. Going back into the past 
reveals the real situation about his faith. Going into the 
future shows me how sterile would be the results of any 
attempt to explain this to him.’ 

Here is another illustration of the depth at which Sufi 
psychology operates. I listened to a long argument 
between a certain famous man and Shah, the former con- 
testing almost everything Shah said. 

When this long interchange was over, I said, ‘Why did 
you let him get away with so many absurd points, that 
could easily have been refuted? With respect, why did you 
bother with him at all? He is bitter and unreconciled; I 
don’t think that your patience will have any effect on 
him. What is the good of that?’ 

Shah said, ‘Everything you say would seem the position 
to an ordinary observer. The man is behaving in a hostile 
and idiotic way. Many people would think it best either to 
refute him or befriend him; and in some ways he undoubt- 
edly is powerful. 

‘But it is too early to act at the moment. His mind needs 
time to do its “cooking”. I want you to go to [he named a 
certain club].where he will be in full cry next week. By 
then what I have said will have an effect...’ 

I went to the club, as the guest of a member I knew. To 
my amazement, Shah’s distinguished opponent was now 
defending, instead of opposing, every single point that 
Shah had made in their discussion: almost completely 
reversing his previous standpoint. 

I also made notes on another case which appeared to 
illustrate the last situation in reverse. 

Someone came to Shah and agreed with everything he 
said. He was likeable, animated, well-dressed, respectful 
and anxious to help in every way. 

I suggested that this man should be given some re- 
sponsibility, that I could do with some help, and he had 
offered to be of any service, I was sure that we would get 
on, and so on. 

To a number of us who had been present Shah said, 
‘This man believes that he accepts all that we say and do. 
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He imagines that we have a future together. He is 
popular in all his relationships, he is even regarded as a 
model by some people. People like him, want him as their 
friend. 

‘But inwardly, in an area which is unperceived both by 
him and by all of you, he is potentially what you would 
call deceived and a traitor. One day he will surely turn 
against us.’ 

I was really surprised. But, by now, I had had enough 
experience of Shah not to dismiss the idea, unlikely 
though it seemed in the light of my own judgment. 

‘It is impossible at this stage’, Shah continued, ‘to 
convince either him, or perhaps anyone else, that he will 
betray both his friends and his own best interests. The 
poison in him is latent, and there is no way to reveal it. 
Even perceiving it is possible only to some.’ 

He also made several specific statements about the 
man’s future. They all came true. Coming, as this man 
did, to a sticky end, I was tempted to think that this could 
have been due to his own ‘latent poison’. n 

Shah used this instance to emphasise something which 
I found most intriguing. ‘We should remember’, he said, 
‘that cultures and societies are often at stagés where time 
must pass before an idea is accepted. In the modern world, 
for instance, goodwill and idealism are still seen as the 
way to progress. When these are finally found to be ineffi- 
cient, man will soon enough look for knowledge instead. 
This has, of course, already been done by the Sufis. And 
when people are ready, Sufis are ready for them. 

‘Our assessment,’ he said, ‘of why people say things can 
be drastically inefficient; and that includes our ideas 
about our own beliefs.’ Shortly after this exchange, he 
handed me a cutting from Time Magazine* The item 
described how prospective employees were asked 
whether they thought that people should be dismissed for 
cheating on expenses. It was discovered that those who 
answer ‘no’ to this question were more likely to be honest 


*Time Magazine, European Edition, December 12, 1977, page 
43. 
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than those who said ‘yes’! And, although it is generally 
assumed that most people are honest, 40% of applicants 
for jobs in some areas were found to be thieves... 

Shah continued to the effect that numerous experi- 
ments had been made which showed that witnesses to 
staged accidents could not remember facts correctly, even 
though they ‘remembered the evidence of their own eyes’. 
‘When Western and other researchers come to assess the 
implications of all this kind of work’, he said, ‘there will 
be a perhaps slow, but nevertheless definite, move 
towards finding out what can be found out, and that 
includes knowledge of what is real and what is true.’ 

At the time of Shah’s diagnosis I suggested that if the 
man with the ‘latent poison’ was such a bad case, could we 
not help him in some way. He said, ‘Let’s do what we 
really can do, shall we? Trying to do good when you 
cannot is a luxury available, alas, only to the ignorant. It 
may be heroic and please you and your friends. Its only 
fault is that it is not likely to work. Getting yourself liked 
and trying for lower-level aims may feel good. It may also 
prevent you really serving God and man.’ I was later to 
see, in such of his books as Learning How to Learn, why it 
was that Shah produced so many instances of how falla- 
cious human thought and observation really is— and why 
he took so many instances from newspaper and other 
current materials. Although the same point had been 
made for centuries by the Sufis, Shah was relating them 
to today’s world, and calling for a realisation that knowl- 
edge must replace opinion wherever this can be done. 

Those of us who ‘travelled’ with Shah were for long 
unable to match his use of humour together with 
teaching: it was and is one of his hall-marks. 

But we did succeed in staging some practical jokes 
which were recognised as coming close: for they worked 
on the level of exposing triviality which masquerades as 
something deep. 

Of these, the ‘Indian Rishis’ hoax was our favourite. We 
did several variations of it, with businessmen, scholars, 
self-styled holy people, and so on. 

The joke first came into being because Burke, Adil, 
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Firoz and I were getting tired of a number of monks who 
had taken to visiting the house which had been lent to 
Shah for one Summer. 

In spite of the many ways which we used to try to dis- 
courage them, they came again and again. We gave them 
lectures to expose their shallowness, which they took 
with dignity, admitting that they were far from perfect 
and revelling in their confessions of inadequacy. When 
we gave them food, they preached the bounty of God. 
When we denied it to them, they claimed that they had 
had it in mind to fast that day, anyway. In short, they 
were incorrigible sensation-seekers and dreadful hypo- 
crites. The Press and the pulpit, however, extolled their 
‘godliness’. 

Everything was interpreted on the most superficial 
level, association of ideas, and this was then regurgitated 
to us as a part of the great, cosmic, spiritual plan and 
teaching which had once been vouchsafed from on high. 

I have never known people anywhere who were so 
given to platitudes, and repeated them so much. Firoz 
said they had been sent ‘by the Father of all conditioning 
and brainwashing as his most triumphant samples’. 

They were very keen on ‘facts’. They ransacked the 
writings of the saints of the Middle Ages to provide ‘facts’ 
about holiness, about God, about revelation, about every- 
thing they could think of. Shah, for some reason that 
escaped us all, treated them kindly but was heard to 
mutter: ‘Some people’s “facts” are so wrong that one can 
only hope that their fantasies are of better quality!’ 

So we decided to provide some ‘facts’ of our own. 

Five of the monks, we agreed, were the worst. Shallow 
intellectuals, with a repressed emotionality which they 
thought was religion, is the only way I can begin to 
describe them. 

So, one day, we invited them to meet some very holy 
men — Indian Rishis — who had arrived on a visit. One of 
them, we said in a confidential tone, was really a saint. 

Their delight knew no bounds, and each one wanted to 
know which one would be the ‘saint’. Each of the monks 
was told separately ‘in confidence’, which of the visitors 
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would be the saint, and he was asked not to tell the 
others. The first monk was told that the ‘man in the red 
turban’ would be the great man, the second was tipped off 
that the saint would be the one in the blue turban, and so 
on. 
Meanwhile, we had got hold of five rather avaricious 
and down-market Sikh pedlars, who travelled the 
country with suitcases selling clothes, mostly women’s 
underwear, from door to door. We told them we had some 
Western customers for them who should be a pushover for 
a bit of salesmanship. 

The Sikhs arrived first and we seated them in front of a 
large rockery, on a plank covered with red silk. Then the 
monks, eyes gleaming with heaven knows what expec- 
tation of holy revelation, were led from the house. 

We coached the Brothers to treat the Sikhs with the 
utmost respect, and then showed them onto the lawn 
which abutted the bushes in front of which the itinerants 
were settled. 

At the sight of the holy ones, the monks broke into a 
run. Then, remembering our instructions, they fell to 
their knees and approached the Indians as best they could 
in that fashion. When a short distance from their goal, 
each monk gave a small cry in Punjabi (which we had 
made them memorise and which really meant ‘show me 
your wares please’). Then each took the hand of his ap- 
pointed ‘real saint’ and kissed it. 

I will say one thing for some Sikh pedlars: it takes a lot 
to surprise them. 

Without turning a hair, each of the ‘Saints’ led his ap- 
pointed monk by the hand, past the rockery and into the 
bushes. There he gravely displayed, from his battered 
suitcase, his full range of largely feminine garments 
before the glazed eyes of the celibate fact-worshipper. 

Such arguments as were possible, given the extreme 
limits of communication, were not long in breaking out. 

The monks got the worst of it. They lacked an under- 
standing of the strong sense of injustice which assails the 
Punjab small businessman when he finds people failing 
to appreciate the necessity of making a purchase from 
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him after showing interest. 

The monks left in high indignation and never came 
back. The Sikhs were compensated for the deals that had 
fallen through. 

Shah was told of our deviation from the straight and 
narrow. He said: ‘One of these monks used to ask me to 
“describe a Sufi”. Describing a saint as a man you can rec- 
ognize by a coloured turban is just about what they 
deserved. 

‘As practical jokes go, this was a good one. But, having 
savoured it, let us remember what Saadi says in the 
Orchard, and exercise our himmat (aspiration) that it 
should be so in this case: “One places a seed in the earth/ 
So that on the day of need it shall give fruit.”’ 

Omar Burke, after the manner of the Sufis who use 
quotations to keep an event in the mind, cited one at- 
tributed to the Master Gharib-Nawaz: ‘He is indeed in a 
prison-house who claims to be pious.’ 

One of the fruits of this seed, breaking out of the prison 
of assumptions and hypocrisy, was the delight which so 
many Indians expressed when they heard this tale. For 
them, it seems, the burden of false gurus and equally 
false Western admirers, as well as of certain itinerant 
and sometimes rascally trading compatriots in the West, 
was becoming too much to bear. 

Indeed, I am still hearing of versions of this practical 
joke, which are perpetuated by members of the Indian im- 
migrant community in Britain, ‘to keep the ball rolling’, 
to keep the process alive, as one of them recently 
informed me. 

But after this I spent less and less time in the United 
Kingdom, for my duties took me to the new and in many 
ways different field of America. 
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15 DISTANT OPERATIONS 
COMMAND 


At first you may not appreciate Sufism: but once you 
know it, you will value it until the end of your life. 


Sahl of Tustar 


I had been to the United States several times but had 
made little contact with the people, being mostly confined 
to United Nations circles in New York, or the diplomatic 
community in Washington. Such experiences gave me 
little exposure to the American man in the street, and I 
looked forward to making wider contacts and finding out 
how Sufi ideas were developing. 

America fell into the category we called, when using 
English, D.O.C. (Distant Operations Command’), the 
Sufi organization concerned with monitoring Sufi 
matters and in particular new student groups in areas 
remote from a Sufi centre in the geographical sense. 

I had often met Americans abroad, but everyone with 
on-the-site experience assured me that these were almost 
never typical; or, if they were, the behaviour of these 
Americans abroad was untypical. 

Once, in India, I had met an Indian recently returned 
from the U.S.A., where he had been on a charity fund- 
raising expedition. He said, (and I had written it down in 
my diary), ‘I can get $50,000 easily in America — with a 
lie; I can get $5000 with an entreaty; I can get $500 witha 
promise. But I can hardly ever get $5 with the truth.’ But 
people with experience of Americans on their home 
ground assured me that this was more of a caricature 
than anything else. 

Shah had said two things about America, both of which 
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interested me very much. The first was that few people 
understood that the U.S.A. was the ‘third America’. The 
term ‘America’ was used in a special sense: it was the 
third great historical amalgam of peoples coming from 
many origins and building a new society. 

The first was Spain, when, from the eighth to the fif- 
teenth centuries people of all backgrounds and histories 
had contributed to the creation of a new civilization. 

In Spain ethnic Spaniards, Jews, Arabs and Persians, 
had protected and developed art, science and culture 
during the Dark Ages of Europe, even passing on the 
=e of the Greeks to the West when the time was 
right. 

The second ‘America’ was Britain, which was just 
developing when Spain was flowering, and which 
provided a seed-bed for the intermingling of the stocks 
and heritages of the Celts, Angles, Saxons, Romans, 
Normans, Vikings and others, to produce a singular 
society. z 

Present-day America, according to Shah, had a similar 
potentiality for growth and contribution to human 
culture. 

Shah saw the promise of America from a second and 
very unusual viewpoint. He said that the restrictive 
ideologies which had long been operative there, like 
, intense nationalism and powerful minority religious 
groups, had been able to run their course in what was, his- 
torically, a short space of time. Working on the 
observation and analysis of this ‘laboratory display’, he 
had concluded that the Americans were in a position to 
choose the best from their culture, and drop the less 
useful elements. He saw a similar time-lapse effect in 
military, economic, commercial and political experience. 

‘In the Western “free world”’, Shah told us, ‘the real 
choice is limited by what people seek; by their assump- 
tions. Hence, there is effectively no choice in some 
Western countries which offer, say, scientific medicine, 
when the people of such a country oppose this and are 
drawn to traditional or folk medicine. 

‘That this choice is rooted in cultural conditioning is 
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now well understood in America, whose people like to 
take new knowledge and use it as a tool to open doors. 
When they open a certain door, now before them, they 
will find plenty to welcome them.’ 

I remembered that in a television programme Shah had 
said that Europe was in danger of ‘drowning in infor- 
mation’, and it could be the first culture to deteriorate not 
because of ignorance but because of knowledge left 
unused. 

Did this not apply to America? No, it.did not, because 
feedback from the U.S.A. showed that people were not 
reacting like that in sufficient numbers to create the 
thrombosis that would prevent progress. This, again, was 
partly because Americans actively looked for knowledge 
which they could apply, ‘and this is what we have been 
looking for.’ 

Early in the present projection of Sufi ideas in America, 
a certain teaching story had been used. The effect 
observed was a very marked one and showed that Ameri- 
cans could respond positively when the dangers of 
unwarranted assumption — in this case the assumption 
that existing ideas must necessarily be right — were 
shown to them in a certain way. 


THE WISE AND THE STUPID 


There was once a dervish who had the reputation of 
being a magician because people did not understand him. 

The king of a certain country, who was suffering from 
an illness which the doctors said was incurable, sent a 
party of men to kidnap the mystic. When they returned, 
carrying the Dervish, he was thrown down, in chains, at 
the feet of the ailing monarch. 

‘Miserable Dervish!’ shouted the King, ‘I have been told 
that I have only a few months to live. Now you must heal 
me by your magical arts, or you shall die...’ 

‘Nothing is easier, Majesty’, answered the Dervish; ‘for 
all you have to do is to take the heart of a truly foolish 
man, and that of a wise one, and bake them. After eating 
the hearts, you will be cured.’ 
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‘Very well’, said the King. He asked the Chief Judge of 
the Kingdom to find a foolish man. 

‘Obviously’, said the Judge, ‘the Dervish is stupid: 
otherwise he would have foreseen your action and would 
have concealed himself. Further, he is too foolish to have 
realised that you might choose him to give up his heart.’ 

The King agreed, and then added, ‘Since you, Chief 
Judge, are wise, I shall also have your heart cooked with 
that of the Dervish. Truly it is said that “All things are 
found at the Court”.’ 

The Dervish, who was standing by, interrupted at this 
point. ‘I am afraid, your Majesty’, he said, ‘that although 
you have the recipe, you will fail in the dispensing. The 
Judge is not wise...’ 

‘How can you say that, when he is known far and wide 
as a man of knowledge, and I myself appointed him?’ 
screamed the monarch. 

‘It is the other way about’ said the Dervish. ‘He is 
known far and wide as a man of knowledge precisely 
because people know that you appointed him. But who 
says that you are wise enough to know a wise man? 
Further, his knowledge is derived entirely from training, 
from having facts stuffed into him, as with an obedient 
horse, which you would not call wise...’ 

‘Very well’ said the King, ‘the Judge is not wise. But 
you, at all events, are stupid...’ 

‘If you take my heart as that of a stupid man’ replied the 
Dervish, ‘it will do you no good. You chose the judge and 
thought that he was wise. This showed little wisdom on 
your part because it was your own choice that made you 
imagine that he was wise. 

‘You followed his advice in calling me stupid, and he is 
now shown to be anything but wise. Yet you still want to 
accept the advice of a non-wise one. And I showed you up 
as stupid when I pointed out the Judge’s disability, which 
means that if I am stupid, you are even more so. I doubt if 
my heart would be much good for the recipe.’ 

‘But what shall I do?’ asked the distraught King. 

‘First have the shackles removed from our wrists.’ 

When this was done, the Dervish said, ‘Repeat your 
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question, O King!’ 

‘Give me counsel, Dervish, not riddles. Tell me what I 
have to do.’ 

‘Now’, said the sage, ‘we may start to cure your 
Majesty. You will take this medicine, compounded of 
simple herbs, and you will assuredly be cured, and fully, 
and within a short time. 

‘When you had me brought before you in chains, you 
were trying to compel me to treat you with enchantments. 
In that situation, my medicine would not have worked 
with you. I had first to show you that your opinions and 
those of your advisers were useless and stood in the way of 
your treatment. 

‘So the first part of the treatment was the talk of the 
hearts of the wise and the foolish men. Only after that 
part were you in a condition to be cured.’ 


The story reminded me of a proverb I had heard in 
Turkey, ‘A fool is someone who refuses a cucumber just 
because it is crooked’. The Americans had sufficient flexi- 
bility to look at cucumbers — and other things — in a light 
not entirely obscured by prior assumptions as to what was 
edible and what was not. 

But I was concerned that I might have to bring Sufi 
ideas to people who had prior assumptions. 

Shah said that there were already so many people in 
the United States, who did not think cucumber-wise, that 
one could bring our ideas to them direct. In addition, 
many materials that people in the West thought were 
new had in fact been continuously extant for centuries in 
the Sufi classics. It was only necessary to bring this to 
their notice to produce a productive effect on Americans. 

Sometimes, he said, there were even coincidences of 
technical terminology which made it relatively easy to 
connect with Western people. He quoted several 
instances, of which this is a striking example: Sheikh 
Saadi, a very well known Sufi author, lived seven 
hundred years before Sigmund Freud, but was actually 
using the term ‘unconscious’ in his classic The Orchard in 
a way which had, to the modern eye, both Freudian and 
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Jungian aspects. Saadi said: ‘In selfhood there is no way 
to God/But of this point only the unconscious is con- 
scious.’ 

I did indeed find this was the case. Americans were 
very greatly struck by the revelation that a body of people 
of whom they had scarcely heard, working over many 
generations in what was supposed to be the ‘backward’ 
East, had anticipated much that the West regarded as 
recent discoveries. Their interest was constructive, not, 
in general, paranoid. 

Once in America I discovered that self-appointed and 
self-deluded ‘semi-Sufis’ had indeed set up all kinds of 
cults but I was interested to note the extent to which this 
had been self-correcting. Those who had left such cults, 
disenchanted, far outnumbered those who still clung to 
one or other of these ‘teachings’. 

I also found that immigrants who had brought to 
America from their Eastern homelands ritualistic and 
now totally barren Sufi procedures which they believed 
were effective, had no knowledge whatever of a genuine 
Sufi presence which had operated unseen in America for 
generations. 

The unsuspected reality is that Sufis have lived and 
worked for a long time in the U.S.A., founding and 
funding charitable foundations, businesses, sporting ac- 
tivities and agricultural enterprises. They have been in 
government and local administration, in law and 
medicine, in engineering, in the arts and sciences, in the 
diplomatic world and in scientific research. But 
American scholars writing about Sufism had to research 
from books or to go on expeditions to the East — and still 
miss the living core of their subject. But perhaps for them 
a Sufi could only be a Sufi if he whirled or drummed or 
chanted litanies in fractured Arabic.... 

In three or four visits to America, Shah had laid the 
ground-plan for linking the deposit of knowledge and per- 
sonnel working unseen for generations, and the new 
wave of people. The latter were those responding to the 
projection following Shah’s book The Sufis: the ‘opening 
announcement’. 
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But to draw both elements into one Sufically organic 
whole would, I thought, take time and effort. But in fact 
the making of the harmonization is already there, and 
organisms in gestation obey appropriate laws. 

The former secretary of a well-known esotericist organ- 
isation told me, ‘I was the only person from our 
community allowed to be present when my master was 
talking to Idries Shah. I was very much trusted, but I am 
afraid that my loyalty evaporated when I overheard the 
following confidence: “The reason I cannot take you on a 
tour of this monastery” said the spiritual master to Shah, 
“is that although I have the most profound respect for you 
as an illuminate and feel that I should defer to you at all 
times, I cannot do this in public. You see, if my own dis- 
ciples were to know how highly I think of you, they would 
desert me, because it is necessary for them to believe that 
it is Z who am the greatest spiritual master of the age.” 

Naturally, such a situation is not confined to the 
United States. It is very much a part of what Shah and 
others, in a vivid phrase, describe as ‘the disease of 
religion.’ 

When word of my arrival spread, I was soon besieged by 
‘teachers’ and their representatives. The applicants 
covered the whole spectrum, from the most respectable 
and well-established churches to the wildest of fringe 
cults. They all wanted, ‘a connection with your work.’ I 
soon discovered that the chief feature of all propositions 
was transactional; nothing else seemed to have been 
heard of. ‘We have the followers’ as one spiritual activist 
told me, ‘and you have the know-how. Surely we can doa 
deal?’ 

The conception that the Sufis do indeed know, but that 
they are offering education, after causing some puzzle- 
ment, had the good effect of deflecting most enquiries. 
‘Education’, however important, simply is not exciting 
enough. 

Another common desire was to obtain some Sufic infor- 
mation, plan, technique or what-have-you, and to try to 
feed it into an existing school or movement. What was not 
understood here was that, in common with other powerful 
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ingredients, Sufic ones can destabilise a mixture for 
which they are not suited. 

Shah’s books were ransacked for ideas, phrases and so 
on, and we can still trace the attempted adaptation of 
genuine Sufi ideas and words in books and in ‘teachings’ 
whose sponsors think that they have adapted them to 
their own use. 

Several sociologists, psychologists and others 
approached us, saying that the materials attracted them, 
but that checking with orientalist academics had caused 
problems. The latter often condemned the materials. 
They were so unfamiliar with real Sufis that they 
actually thought that our materials were part of a cult, or 
of an attempt to start one! 

There was nothing for it but to cut the knot by showing 
the reverent American (and other) intellectuals that the 
fault was not in our reality but in that of the specialising 
orientalists. 

I placed the question before one American,sociologist, 
who recommended that we run a test and demonstration. 

In accordance with his plan, modelled on earlier ones 
which indicate how prejudice affects opinion and 
judgment, I went into action. I wrote to a fair number of 
American orientalists, and some non-American ones who 
were well known in the United States. I enclosed a selec- 
tion of Sufi writings and asked for their comments as to 
the quality and provenance of each. 

Following the sociologist’s suggestion, I so phrased the 
accompanying letter that it could be read as meaning that 
all the extracts were from work by Idries Shah. I must 
confess here that the idea struck me as perfect only after I 
had heard that one scholar said that ‘he had not read 
Idries Shah because he was not worth reading’. 

Of the sixteen people contacted, five ignored my letter. 
One wrote that the materials were ‘important, interest- 
ing and undoubtedly genuine’. But the greatest interest, 
and the materials needed to demonstrate my point, came 
from the other ten. They all thought that the writings 
were ‘superficial, improper, illegitimate, typical of Shah’s 
superficiality, misunderstanding and lack of spiritua- 
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lity’, or ‘worthless’ — and so on. One of them was so deeply 
moved that he felt that the passages sent to him were ‘pre- 
posterous in a spiritual man’. 

When the letters were matched with the answers, the 
sociologist was amazed to see that, in fact, none of the 
passages had been written by Idries Shah. 

I had chosen extracts from the works of some of the ac- 
knowledged Sufi giants of the past, eminent writers and 
poets, illuminates — such men as Ghazzali, Ibn al Arabi, 
Jullabi (Hujwiri), Attar, Sahl, Nuri, Bishr and others... 

But this kind of reaction was not universal. In the case 
of another test-group, a ‘cold test’ without naming Shah, 
the presentation of genuine but contemporary Sufic 
teaching materials had the very reverse effect. These 
Americans were enthusiastic to discover something 
which struck a chord of deep interest to them, both per- 
sonally and professionally. 

I learned to speak to Americans very directly. 

One American Sufi — one of the ‘deposit’ or ‘established 
ones’ who had been there for decades — collected a group of 
scientists for a seminar. He was himself a scientist of 
repute, but he needed someone to come from outside, 
since his colleagues found it hard to believe that he could 
be a hundred per cent American and have something to 
teach them about what they thought was a foreign 
system. Yes, they were interested, but of course they 
would have to have from me what they called ‘a general 
theory of Sufism’. 

I telephoned Shah for advice. He said, ‘If you feel that 
you are on a “journey with our Work”, and that journey is 
“with me”, in our work, and that journey is “with me” in 
one sense, then react from yourself, and not from books. 
Speak, and speak true and short.’ 

I therefore rose to give my exposition, with three- 
quarters of an hour allotted to me, before rows and rows of 
often bespectacled men and women with earnest faces. 
Here is the text of my entire speech which took under 50 
seconds to deliver. 

‘A Dervish was asked about Sufis. He said: “There are 
two kinds known to history. The first kind are those about 
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whose supposed systems people write books. Some of this 
kind admit observers and allow them to study them. 
Some of this kind perform gyrations, mental and 
physical, in public. These are the sort admired by fol- 
lowers and researchers, people who feel elevated by their 
participation and are really seeking stimulation, not 
learning. They are in fact generally supposed to be the 
real Sufis by the world at large. We are the other kind”.’ 

The effect of this, and that of reciting the story of the 
dervish and the ‘roast-heart’ cure, was dramatic and 
showed the power of Sufic material to bypass conditioned 
attitudes. 

It was one of the tasks of my D.O.C. department to give 
an intensive course on medieval history as we saw it to 
another audience of well-read Western people from a 
variety of the professions. They seemed, at first, almost 
unable to make head or tail of the ancient, in fact symbio- 
tic, relationship between the older cultures and the West. 

Looking at their bewilderment and listening to their 
questions and interruptions, it seemed at times as if a 
door had been slammed. The reason for this, I discovered, 
was that many Western people had been taught their own 
history with hardly any reference to the contribution of 
others during their parent culture’s formative years. 

But there was an advantage too. Gradually as they 
heard quoted to them things which they had never 
imagined, but which were fully attested in Western his- 
torical sources they began to react with interested 
surprise. One could almost hear a door click open again. I 
remembered what Shah had said, ‘We should fear 
oppressive States with their repressive apparatus which 
prevents people learning. But almost equally we have to 
fear the oppressive instrument which is produced by the 
deprivation of information over a long period. The effects 
of the one are, close to the effects of the other.’ 

Some of these delegates have since become friends and 
associates. They told me how shocked they had been 
when they made contact with the East and discovered 
how unimpressed some people there were by much of 
what the West has to offer. The East, they felt, clung to 
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values of its own heritage, which all too often militated 
against the use of the assets of the technological, modern 
world. 

I reminded them that probably just as many Eastern 
people were taken aback by the number of their own kind 
who over-valued certain things of the West, and thereby 
turned themselves into poor copies of Westerners. 

Finally they were able to see that a ‘third attitude’ was 
now emerging from the East. 

Many people in America, religious and secular, were 
deeply perturbed by the growth and spread of cults of all 
kinds. 

I came across figures purporting to show that one in 
twenty of all cult members was mentally unstable. This 
seemed rather high: until I saw scientific estimates that 
double that proportion (and four times that in Britain and 
even more in Scandinavia) of the population at large are 
either mentally unstable or will become so at some time 
in their lives. 

Hence the problem seemed not to derive from cults, but 
from personality disorder. Before arguing whether a cult 
is good or bad for people, the psychological balance of its 
members should be ascertained. 

But Sufis concern themselves with whether a cult, 
whatever it may be, actually provides what it purports to 
supply, not whether it affords therapy for its members. 
Therapeutics had its place; but that is another matter. No 
doubt this will be a subject for more research by 
American and other scientists in the future. 

It has been suggested that many of the excesses at- 
tributed to cults are due to the fact that an unstable 
person joins to seek a therapy, and that in such a case the 
treatment has not worked. Nobody, of course, accuses the 
established religions of being wrong if one of their 
members runs amok. In such cases, the patient is recog- 
nized as ill. 

My work in the U.S.A. brought me many examples of 
the humour and constructively analytical nature of the 
American mind. Once I read out a remark that some 
scholar had made about Shah, to the effect that the 
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contents of all Shah’s books were already to be found on 
the shelves of a public library. Before I could comment, 
one of those present said, ‘Yeah, no doubt. Like you could 
write the whole of Shakespeare if you had a good 
dictionary—and if you happened to be Shakespeare.’ 

I also found serious perturbation among some thinking 
believers in established religions in the United States. 
One prelate, who had studied some Sufi writing, now saw 
in the inflated ritual of his church something that was 
originally of different intent. 

He said: ‘I now feel a great sadness when I observe how 
religion is seen by people who have, frankly, been incor- 
rectly taught. It feels as one might on seeing people using 
something of value to others as an amusement for them- 
selves.’ P 

I also noted that many Americans felt that something 
which was ‘new’ should, once proven, be accepted as fully 
as possible, and as soon as possible. They had, too, almost 
a horror of anything second-hand. Yet it was surprisingly 
easy to correct this attitude. Someone said, ‘Why does 
Shah quote so much from other people? 

He felt that Shah should have ‘new ideas’. I already had 
a list of some fifty-five ideas which psychologists and 
others had extracted from Shah’s books which were 
regarded as startlingly new. But I decided to take the 
question at its face value, and therefore said: ‘First, I 
have been in charge of Shah’s correspondence and the 
evaluation of feedback from the books, and I can assure 
you that just as many people ask why he does not quote 
even more. his answer is that if you are teaching a child 
the ABC, you will not get very far if you stop every time 
he says, “Why are you teaching me that silly old alphabet 
— I want a new one...”’ The response to this was very 
satisfactory. 

Many Americans interested in comparative religion 
and social sciences had gone to the East ‘to see and to 
study’. It was gratifying to discover that a high propor- 
tion of them came home fully aware that, in reverse, they 
had been ‘seen and studied’ by those whom they went to 
investigate. They were aware of having tried to storm the 
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gates of Heaven, and that it did not work. Admittedly this 
was only after the event; but again they showed the very 
American characteristic of being prepared to learn from 
their own mistakes, instead of blaming something else. 

After several such conferences I realized that it was a 
mistake to lump all Americans together in generalized 
categories. Not everyone agreed. I met a certain Eastern 
guru in New York, who had a widely assorted range of fol- 
lowers. He insisted that there were only two kinds of 
Americans and that he did very well out of both. 

‘It’s simple, really’ he said. ‘All you do is to find excit- 
able Californians and tell them to be calm, and 
phlegmatic Middle Westerners and show them how to be 
excited! Naturally, he claimed to know ‘all about Sufism’; 
but did not know anything. 

I visited one group which had heard various lectures by 
Shah and I was struck by the intense concentration they 
showed. 

‘Do you people always listen with such rapt attention?’ 
I asked. 

‘By no means. The first time Shah came it was a hot 
summer’s afternoon. There were dozens of people here, 
some dozing, some wriggling and some looking out of the 
windows. 

‘Then Shah suddenly took up a book, and started to 
recite in a foreign tongue. Immediately everyone was gal- 
vanized, trying to work out what was happening, trying 
to understand even the odd word, sitting bolt upright, 
waiting for something to happen. 

‘Shah then said to them: “When I was speaking your 
language you took no notice. When I started to speak one 
which you couldn’t understand, you were all attention. 
Now, let’s take that attention and add it to the language 
which you do understand and we might get some- 
where....”” 

The arrangements in America involved two tiers of 
learning. The first was the ‘Resident’ Sufi population, the 
long-term ‘deposit’, involved in the development of Sufi 
activities ‘in the world’. 

Such people had little or no contact with the new group- 
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ings of people now assembling in response to Shah’s 
presentation. They had no contact either with the imita- 
tors and others who were not connected with the 
mainstream of Sufism. 

The new groups fall into three classes. The first are the 
groups set up directly by our Headquarters and operating 
under its direct jurisdiction. 

The second are the associations of people interested in 
the teaching, but self-selected. They await re-assignment 
into formations of an ‘organic nature’. The third class is 
composed of individuals of two types. The first type is 
made up of people who for some geographical or other 
reason cannot join groups; the second consists of indi- 
viduals being coached with a view to admitting them 
when ‘time, place and people’ are appropriate. 

People from the first and second classes are able to form 
both support groups for the others and also to help in the 
general human-service character of the Sufi objective. 

For example, if it is foreseen that a certain range of 
ideas, products or anything else will be of importance in 
the future and is not yet well enough represented, the 
support group will concentrate upon trying to infuse some 
- of that factor into the culture. 

I was able to note many enterprises which I recognized 
as being of special function, appearing all over the place, 
and in all kinds of connections, in the United States. 

For the outsider, they remained disparate and uncon- 
nected with Sufism, even if the observer had even heard 
the word. 

Until all the ‘beads of mercury’ (as Shah called them in 
The Sufis) are finally connected, few will be able to see 
any relationship. Indeed, to identify them is itself an indi- 
cation of awakening. Even the conception that there may 
be objects and ideas in circulation which have a special 
function is at present underdeveloped. 

One American professor who did have such a capacity 
told me of an experience in the East where a certain alle- 
gedly spiritual teacher signally lacked the capacity 
which would have accompanied his title had it been 
genuine and not self-assigned. 
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He told me: ‘The abstraction which accompanies years 
of introspection, imagined to be saintliness, often 
impresses outsiders, whereas it is almost always a good 
indication of failure to learn. The ability to endure pain, 
to impress others or to detach from ordinary connections 
with the world has little to do with enlightenment. And 
yet it is so often regarded as something wonderful. But 
the ability to do something that others cannot do is won- 
derful only in a sense so restricted that only the foolish 
mistake it for spirituality. 

‘One day,’ said the Professor, ‘I was walking beside a 
world-famous mystic who was also, alas, like many of his 
kind, a fraud. He had developed the capacity of cutting 
himself off almost completely from ordinary life: and he 
was accordingly much esteemed by millions of well- 
meaning people as well as deluded nonentities. Sitting 
quietly by the road there was a man of great wisdom, who 
had been this Guru’s disciple many years before but had 
left him when he began to realise that his teacher was 
self-deceived. 

‘Since then, the former disciple had become a Sufi, 
indeed an Arif, an illuminated man, and was instantly 
recognised as'such by those who are able to perceive such 
things. My self-opinionated and world-renowned com- 
panion that day was not in this category. 

‘Recognising his old pupil, he muttered, “What a shame 
that man was led astray by bad companions before I could 
help him”. Aloud, he said to the genuine sage: “Ah, my 
poor fellow! If you had but stayed with me, I would have 
enabled you to reach enlightenment. Instead I find you in 
this miserable state.”’ 

This was, for me, an interesting example of how a 
fraudulent teacher was not only unable to discern the 
inner condition of a really great man, but had also cut 
himself off so much from ordinary information that he did 
not know that the other man was everywhere recognised 
even outwardly as a saint.... So he had sacrificed both 
this world and the other. 

One of the ‘Residents’ among the Sufis in the United 
States (called ‘The Established Ones of the Place’) told me 
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that the following points had to be stressed in all contact 
with ordinary people and he had been working to implant 
them as principles in American public opinion: 

1. The Sufis are a perennial intercultural body, in 
whose ranks the self-appointed teachers whom most 
enquirers, even the most serious, think to be Sufis, are 
not to be found; 

2. Caution is therefore necessary. A ‘Sufi book’, a ‘Sufi 
group’ or ‘a Sufi teacher’, however beguiling, may not be 
authentic. 

3. Mindful of this, the genuine Sufis have their own 
Society, providing both information to enquirers and 
opportunities for those found suitable. 

I asked him what the public reaction was to this kind of 
open statement. 

He said, ‘Some of them ask why we need such an organ-. 
ization as the Association for Information and Teaching 
of Sufism (Known as the J.T.T.T. or just T.T.T.). I tell 
them “We don’t need it — you do!” i 

It was this man who introduced me to the many 
scholars who had been making a special study of the Sufi 
Way, many of whom had been linked with us through the 
T.T.T., known in English as The Society for Sufi Studies. 

From the thousands of letters received every year from 
scholars, writers and others seeking co-operation and in- 
formation, we filtered out some who understood that our 
job was not ‘archaeology’: or museum-keeping, collecting 
relics of fact or ritual or dress, but exercising the instru- 
mental function of the Teaching. 

These people rapidly came to an understanding of the 
general nature of Sufism but in their attempts to interest 
their fellow specialists they often found it difficult to 
explain components of the teaching which conflicted with 
the linear thinking which many people assume to be the 
only useful kind. Thus they were continually asked why 
Sufi books are selective, leave things out, emphasise 
points of seemingly no relevance and often break off when 
the reader anticipates a resolution. 

The answer, of course, is that such books are textbooks 
designed not to provide a ‘good read’ but to have a specific 
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and foreseen effect on the reader. 

Although in the hindsight of Sufi experience this is 
obvious, it is not something which all our sympathisers 
found easy to convey to their compatriots. 

One English literature professor who had found the 
going hard, said with typical American bluntness, 
‘Scholars in this country are hog-tied. They behave as if 
you could study aeronautics by watching the play called 
Peter Pan.’ 

Nevertheless a great deal of progress was made in the 
potentially fertile lawns of Academe in Third America. 

Another, less blunt in his approach, wrote, ‘When Sufi 
teachings over a long passage of time become fossilized 
because certain types of people have mistaken form for 
content, the relics are seen by the majority of scholars as 
the original form. In this way, genuine Sufi teachers, 
whether they succeed or fail in attempting to reintroduce 
the flexibility which Ghazzali called ‘Reviving the 
Sciences of Religion’ inevitably appear as “false” to the 
followers of the false. But I am also persuaded that this 
course of events preserves some of the essential facts from 
being plundered by really false people.’ 

A source of much satisfaction for me in America was 
the discovery that people, though they were accustomed 
to continuity, were capable of conceiving the possibility 
that processes could work by and with discontinuity. 
Also, there were many rational people fully able to under- 
stand that the Sufis worked by including people as and 
when possible and not by accepting people as if they were 
inductees or customers. 

After a wide-ranging tour of America, I returned to 
New York, where Shah had arrived to see a publisher. 
With him was the ruler of a Middle Eastern country. The 
three of us were invited to a flurry of dinner parties. One 
occasion illustrated how mysterious the East still 
remained for some people in the West. 

The talk had turned to maharajas and other rulers in 
the East. One lady at dinner had a good story to tell. A 
friend of hers, it seemed, had been asked by an Eastern 
potentate whether, since she was a visitor, he might send 
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her a car for her trip to a certain tourist attraction. She 
did not want to trouble her host, who had already gone to 
great pains to make her welcome. ‘No, thank you,’ she 
said; ‘I prefer to go by coach — really I do. I’ll set out about 
six tomorrow morning.’ 

When she left her hotel to catch the tourist bus, she saw 
it. Standing outside, with magnificiently attired driver 
and a secretary to usher her in, was — a coach and two 
horses. 

The Eastern nobleman whom this bright-eyed lady was 
busy informing of her friend’s amazing experience 
nodded his head with courteous attention. ‘Yes, quite a 
delightful experience’ he said. The lady seemed to sense 
that he was not much impressed, and turned impatiently 
to get a stronger reaction from her other neighbour. 

She would have been more impressed had she known 
that the man was already familiar with the story. It was 
he who had sent the coach. 


x * * 


A week later I was back in the East, ending one 
Journey and beginning another — this one involving a 
very long trek by camel caravan. On the third day I 
noticed life giving me a lesson which in the hurly-burly of 
- London and New York I had come close to missing. 

As our caravan went forward, I noticed how people 
looked towards the caravan-leader; how he, in his turn, 
looked around for signs of danger, for indications of 
people who had already passed that way, for the possi- 
bility of sandstorms, of any change in the weather. When 
there was a sudden flight of birds of prey from a valley not 
far to our right, as if they had been disturbed — perhaps by 
raiders, perhaps by raiders waiting in ambush, waiting 
for the darkness to descend — the caravaneers instantly 
glanced towards the caravan-leader. Upright on his 
horse, he never showed any sign of perturbation. Each 
time we visibly relaxed. 

When we arrived at the point where, emerging from 
the desert, we were within sight of safety, a certain small 
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and self-confident travelling companion trotted his 
donkey level with me. 

He said, ‘Well, here we are. I often wonder why people 
give so much importance to caravan-masters. After all, 
nothing happened on the way — nor was it likely to.’ 

‘You slept at night snug and easy’, I told him, ‘because 
you had the insurance of the leader’s experience. You 
were being looked after. And, in the daytime, you looked 
a hundred times at our caravan-master, for reassurance. 
His wisdom and alertness sustained us, stopped us from 
worrying, prevented us from becoming irritated with one 
another, through tension and uncertainties. His presence 
alone may have dissuaded bandits from attacking us. Is 
this something to be dismissed so lightly?’ 

‘You're only a sentimentalist’, he said. 

But I recalled the song of the carefree dervish, trans- 
lated so felicitiously by Eastwick from Sheikh Saadi’s 
Rose Garden: 


I ride not on a camel, but am free from load and trammel, 

To no subject am I lord, and I fear no monarch’s word; 

I think not of the morrow, nor recall the bygone sorrow 

Thus I breathe exempt from strife, and thus moves on my 
tranquil life. 
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NOTES 


Dedication: Selected Poems from The Divan of Shamsi Tabriz 
translated by R. A. Nicholson, Cambridge 1952, p. 141 
(Persian text No. 36, line 4). 


Chapter 1 

Rumi: (1207-1273) Sufi master poet, associated with the Mau- 
lawiyya (Turkish rendering: Mevlevi) Order of Dervishes, 
originally known as the Jalaliyya, though Rumi did not, as is 
claimed, actually found the Order. Abbreviated life in 
Discourses of Rumi, London 1961, translated from Farzan- 
far’s recension of Fihi ma Fihi/In it what is in It, by Professor 
A. J. Arberry, who echoes the verdict that Rumi was ‘surely 
the greatest mystical poet in the history of mankind’ (p. 9). 
Cf. Dr Khalifa Abdul Hakim’s The Metaphysics of Rumi, 
London 1959, and Teachings of Rumi, translated by E. H. 
Whinfield, London 1979. i 

Saint: Wali (also means friend [of God]; guardian, lord or 
master, heir, Sufi illuminate). The Arabic word Qiddis (holy 
one) is a nearer equivalent of the Western conception of 
‘saint’. 

Sufi: A realized mystic, who has not only ‘attained’ (to the 
knowledge of God) but has in consequence acquired worldly 
and other duties. The analogy on a lower level is of the man 
(or woman) who has greater knowledge and thus must fulfil 
correspondingly greater responsibilities. His extra knowl- 
edge of Truth (Haqq) is stable, hence his added functions are 
permanent. ‘From time immemorial, the concern of the re- 
ligious mystic has been the quest for Reality, but all genuine 
mystics found their religious experiences inexpressible and 
indescribable.’ (Dr A. A. Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India, 
Vol I, New Delhi 1978, p. 18.) 

Mulla: A man of religion, semi-priest. (Mullah, as it is often 
spelt, is incorrect.) 

Ibn al-Arabi: Sheikh (teacher) Muhiyuddin Muhammad b. Ali, 
called Ibn Suraqa. The great Spanish mystic, known as The 
Greatest Teacher/Doctor Maximus/A] Sheikh al-Akbar. Born 
Murcia, 1164. See Dr A. E. Affifi’s The Mystical Philosophy of 
Muhiyid Din-Ibnul Arabi, Cambridge 1938. 
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Jami: Mulla Nuruddin Abdarrahman Ahmad Jami (1414— 
1492). Illustrious Naqshbandi teacher and classical Persian 
poet; disliked by scholars and theologians for his sense of 
humour and robustness of expression. 

Al-Jullabi: Abu’] Hasan Ali b. Usman b. Ali al-Ghaznawi, al- 
Jullabi, al-Hujwiri of Afghanistan. Tenth/Eleventh century 
Sufi saint (Wali) buried in Lahore, Pakistan. Author of the 
first Persian-language treatise on Sufism and the Sufis: 
Kashf al-Mahjub/Revelation of the Veiled, translated by Dr 
R. A. Nicholson, London 1911 and reprints. 

Ghazzali: Hujjat al-Islam (Proof of Islam) Abu Hamid 
Muhammad al-Ghazzali (1058/1111) of Persia. One of the 
greatest Sufis, who influenced medieval Islamic and Chris- 
tian thought extensively. His master-work, The Revival of 
the Sciences of Religion (Ihya ulum id Din) translated in 4 
volumes (not dated) by Maulana Fazl-ul-Karim, Lahore. His 
works were burnt in Spain by order of the Conqueror Tashfin, 
in the 12th century. 

Suhrawardi: Sheikh Ziyauddin Abu an-Najib al-Suhrawardi 
(1097-1168) of Iraq; author of Adab al-Muridin/Conduct of 
the Disciples. His nephew, Sheikh Shihabuddin Abu Hafs al- 
Suhrawardi (1145-12345) founded the Suhrawardiyya 
dervish Order. He studied under the great Abdul-Qadir 
Jilani ‘Gilani’, 1077/78—1166) after whom the Qadiri dervish 
Order is named. Cf. H. W. Clarke’s translation A Dervish 
Textbook, from the Awarif al-Maarif/Awarif al-Haqa’iq, 
London 1980. 

Tustari: Abu Abdallah Muhammad Sahl b. Abdallah of Ahwaz, 
Iran (815-896). This Sufi master lived in Basra, and was a 
companion of other illuminates of his time, including Dh’un 
Nun the Egyptian: see note on him under Chapter 4. 

Musa al-Kazim: (Musa Kadhim). Sixth in descent from the 
Prophet Muhammad, died in 799 AD. The family of Idries 
Shah, being of this ancestry, are surnamed ‘Musa Kazimi’ or 
“Musavi’. 

Mulla Nasruddin: Cf. Idries Shah, The Exploits of the Incom- 
parable Mulla Nasrudin, London 1966; The Pleasantries of 
the Incredible Mulla Nasrudin, London 1968; and The Subtle- 
ties of the Inimitable Muila Nasrudin, London 1973 (many 
translations and reprints). 

Bahauddin Naqshband: Muhammad b. Muhammad Bahaud- 
din Naqshband of Bokhara (‘The Designer’, 1318-1389). The 
Line of the Masters (Silsilah-i-Khwajagan) founded by 
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Hamadani, who died in 1140, was renamed the Naqshban- 
diyya (Designers) in honour of him. The line later dissolved 
and reabsorbed into the Azimiyya (The Great) Silsilah, 
which recognises the tutelage of Idries Shah. 

Sheikh al-Islam: Chief Moslem cleric of a state or realm. 


Chapter 2 

Sayed: Prince, Leader. Title of a lineal descendant of the 
Prophet, also known as Sharif (‘Noble, Sublime’). See: Who’s 
Who in the Arab World, Beirut, under SHAH, Idries. 

Current Biography: Current Biography Yearbook, New York 
1976, pp. 366-369. 

Guru: for an accurate survey of the origins and activities of 
Indian gurus, see: P. L. Brent, Godmen of India, London 
1972. 

Saadi: Sheikh Abu Abdallah Muslihuddin Saadi (12/13 
Century); a major Sufi teacher and Persian classical author. 
‘Each word of Saadi has seventy-two meanings is the saying. 
See: E. B. Eastwick, Sadi: The Rose Garden, London 1974. 


Chapter 3 r 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, (1894-1969) Islamic Sufism; English 
translation, London 1933, pp. 9-10. And cf. Asian Affairs, 
October 1974: ‘The Sirdar, a Saiyid of the true line of descent, 
member of a princely family, was among the first of the Sufi 
leaders to express Sufi tenets and methods in terms which 
the West could understand, and he laid the foundations of 
much of the growing interest which now finds expression 
both in this country and throughout the English-speaking 
world in the determination to know more about the Sufi 
approach to life.’ (pp. 360—361.) 

Springett: B. Springett, Secret Sects of Syria, London 1922, p. 
81. 

Ritual, Initiation and Secrets in Sufi Circles: by H. Azizian, 
London 1980 (article entitled ‘Observation of a Sufi School’). 

Secondary Self: Sufi technical term: the ‘Commanding Selfi 
Nafs-i-Ammara’. 

Shabistari: Sheikh Sad-u-Din Mahmud Shabistari (14th 
century); see his The Secret Garden, translated by Johnson 
Pasha, London 1969. 


Chapter 4 
Dhul Nun: Dhun’nun — Abu’! Faiz Thuban b. Ibrahim al-Misri 
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(The Egyptian), 796-860/61. Reputed a heretic and alche- 
mist. Medical man who was investigated for dubious beliefs 
in Baghdad. A major Sufi linked with the Order of the 
Bannayin (Builders). His symbolology is believed to link him 
with the Western Freemasons. 

Kalabadhi: Abu Bakr b. Abi-Is-haq b. Muhmammad b. Ibrahim 
b. Ya’qub al-Kalabadhi of Bokhara: 10th century. He wrote 
the important Kitab al-Taaruf li Madhhab ahl at-Tasawwuf! 
Book of Information on the School of the People of Sufism, 
aimed at showing that the Sufis were respectable Moslems. 
Translated by A. J. Arberry, as The Doctrine of the Sufis, 
Cambridge 1935, from a Cairo version of 1934. 

Junaid of Baghdad: Abu’l Qasim al-Junaid b. Muhammad b. 
Al-Junaid al-Khazzaz al-Qawariri, 9/10 century. A major 
Persian Sufi who taught in Baghdad. Cf. Dr Ali Hassan 
Abdel-Kader: The Life, Personality and Writings of Al- 
Junayd, London 1976. 

Lewis F. Courtland: See ‘A Visit to Idries Shah’, in Professor L. 
Lewin’s The Diffusion of Sufi Ideas in the West, Boulder 1972. 

Supper talks: See A. Tiryaqi’s ‘The Dinner-Meeting’ in D. J. 
Ansari et al., Visits to Sufi Centres, London 1981. 


Chapter 5 

Hazrat Ali ibn Abi Talib: Fourth Caliph (seventh century). 
Son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad and ancestor of Idries 
Shah. Most Sufic schools trace their spiritual lineage to him. 

Maurice Magre, The Return of the Magi, translated by R. 
Merton, London 1931 and 1975. 

Arkon Daraul, A History of Secret Societies, New York 1969 
(British edition entitled Secret Societies, London, 1961, 
1965). The Sufis scarcely fill the definition of the Oxford 
English Dictionary: ‘Secret Society, an organisation formed 
to promote some cause by secret methods, its members being 
sworn to observe secrecy.’ 


Chapter 6 

Cults: see, e.g., E. Hoffer, The True Believer, New York 1958; 
Dr C. Evans, Cults of Unreason, London 1973, and Professor 
S. Milgram, Obedience to Authority, London and New York, 
1974. 

Acupuncture: for the Chinese Professors’ disclaimer of anaes- 
thesia, see ‘China Bursts Acupuncture Bubble’ (Daily 
Telegraph, October 24, 1980, p. 13) and ‘Acupuncture Criti- 
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cized’, Agence France Presse in The Times, October 24, 1980, 
p. 7. (Professors Geng Xichen and Tao Naihuang, in 
Shanghai press.) 

Psychology Today: See ‘A Conversation with Idries Shah’, by 
the Editor (E. Hall), U.S. Edition, July 1975. 

Rioting item in Press: See The Times (London) February 4, 
1972, p. 4, columns 1-4. 


Chapter 7 

Michael Burke: See O. M. Burke, Among the Dervishes, London 
1973, New York 1975. 

F. C. Happold, Mysticism, London 1963, pp. 218-19. 

Fariduddin Attar: Fariduddin Abu Hamid Muhammad Attar 
(circa 1142/circa 1220). Major Persian Sufi and classical poet. 
Author of many works, including The Conference of the 
Birds. Cf. Idries Shah, The Sufis, London and New York 1964 
(and many reprints and translations), pp. 104 ff. 


Chapter 8 

Professor R. Littleton: see Lying Truths, edited by R. Duncan 
and W. Weston Smith, London 1979. 

Idries Shah/Documentation: Reprint PETTER.. Octagon 
Press, London, 1973- ; (nine volumes published up to 1979). 

Rushbrook Williams, Professor L. F.: (editor) Sufi Studies: East 
and West, London and New York, 1973. Papers by 24 world 
scholars in appreciation of Shah and his work, marking the 
700th anniversary of the death of Jalaluddin Rumi. 

Professor Khalili: Ustad Khalilullah Khan Khalili, diplomat, 
Royal Tutor, eminent littérateur of Afghanistan. Cf. 
Quatrains of Khalilullah Khalili, London 1977 (dedicated to 
Idries Shah). Bio-data in: J. Prusek and J. Becka (editors) 
Dictionary of Oriental Literatures, London 1974, p. 103. 

Quotation from Shah on the scholars: See Idries Shah: Special 
Problems in the Study of Sufi Ideas (Sussex University 
Seminar) London 1966, 1968, 1974, etc. 

Emeritus Professor Jacques Barzun: Cf. T. Caplow and R. J. 
McGee, The Academic Marketplace, New York 1965, 
Foreword by Professor Barzun. 

John Goss (Editor of The Times Literary Supplement) quoted 
by Victoria Glendenning, ‘The high style of an English man 
of letters’ in: Sunday Times, London, December 13 1981, p. 
40, column 3. 
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Chapter 9 

Mashad/Mashhad: A place of pilgrimage to the mausoleum of 
the Imam Ali al-Rida (Ali Raza, died 818 AD), son of Musa al- 
Kazim, Shah’s ancestor. So revered is this spot that a Persian 
poem has it: 

Mashhad afzaltari rui zaminast 

Ki anja nuri Rabb al-Alaminast 

(Mashhad is the best place on the face of the Earth 
For there is the light of the Lord of the Worlds.) 

Murray’s Handbook: A Handbook for travellers in India, 
Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, 22nd edition, 
London 1975, p. 352. 

B. K. Sen (Indian journalist). See: Hindustan Times, Delhi 
March 11 1973, ‘An Indian Philosopher’ by B. K. Sen. 

Islamic Culture: (Journal). ‘Idries Shah’, in Vol. L, No. 4, 
October 1976, pp. 211-218. Hyderabad. 

The Voice of Islam: See Dr A. Azimovitch’s ‘Idries Shah in 
Modern Science’, in Vol. XXI, No. 9, June 1973, pp. 411-425. 
Karachi. 


Chapter 10 

Omar Khayyam: See The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, trans- 
lated by E. H. Whinfield, London 1980. (Persian text, p. 229, 
Quatrain 340.) 

New Yorker: See Joseph Allsop’s article on March 8, 1969, p. 
52. 


Chapter 11 

Professor L. Lewin (Editor) The Elephant in the Dark and Other 
Writings on the Diffusion of Sufi Ideas in the West, by Idries 
Shah and Others, New York 1976. 

Hasan of Basra: Al-Hasan b. Abi al-Hasan, Al-Basri (642—728). 
Sufi master born in Medina, taught in Basra (now Iraq). He 
taught (quotes Hujwiri) that what is thought to be asceticism 
is false, because based on desire; what people imagine to be 
patience is lack of fortitude, since it arises from fear. (Nichol- 
son, Kashf, p. 86.) 

Habib Ajami: Habib b. Muhammad Al-Ajami of Iran. Eighth 
century Sufi master of Basra. 

Ma’ruf Karkhi: Abu Mahfuz Ma’ruf b. Firoz Al-Karkhi. Sufi 
saint of Christian parentage, died 815 in Baghdad. 

Nuri: Abu’l Hussain Ahmad b. Muhammad Al-Nuri. Renowned 
Sufi saint of Baghdad; originating from Khurasan (the East). 
He died in 908. 
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Chapter 12 

Prince Dara Shikoh: Eldest son of the Indian Emperor Shah 
Jahan; author of The Meeting of the Two Seas and other 
works asserting the identity of Sufism and Vedantism at the 
highest levels. Beheaded in 1659 as a danger to Islam. 


Chapter 13 

Hafiz: Khwaja (Master) Shamsuddin (‘Sun of Faith’) Hafiz, of 
Shiraz (c. 1325-1389). One of the greatest poets and Sufis of 
Iran. Cf. Teachings of Hafiz, translated by Gertrude Bell, 
London 1979. 

Abshar: Cf. ‘Abshar Monastery’, by Julian Shaw, in: The World 
of the Sufi, by P. L. Brent and Others, London 1979. (Shaw is 
the Correspondent who first published his account of Abshar 
in The Times, of London.) 

Divan of Shamsi Tabriz, translated by Professor R. A. Nichol- 
son, Cambridge 1952. 

Needleman, Professor J: The New Religions, New York 1970; 
London 1972 (Preface and p. 210). 

‘Orders’: Turuq, plural of Tariqa, ‘A Path’. 

Moumi: from Arabic, Mumiya. 

Gharib-Nawaz: Khwajah Muinuddin Chishti, the 12th/13th 
century founder of the Chishti Order in Ajmer, India. In spite 
of a large quantity of legendary material, there is no reliable 
information about him extant. 


Chapter 14 

Bishr: Abu Nasr Bishr b. al Harith Al-Hafi, of Merv (Central 
Asia) and Baghdad (c. 767—841). Influential Sufi, lived as a 
mendicant; hence known as ‘The Barefoot’. 

J.T.T.T.: Jamiyyat at-Ta’aruf wat ta'lim at-Tasawwuf (Associ- 
ation for Information and Teaching Sufism). 

Society for Sufi Studies: Office of the Honorary Secretary, 
Society for Sufi Studies, BM/SUFI STUDIES, BCM/MONO, 
London WC1N 3XX, England. 
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For further information on this 
subject please write to:— 


THE SOCIETY FOR SUFI STUDIES 
P.O. BOX 43 LOS ALTOS 
CALIFORNIA 94022 USA 


been admirably by 

David Pendlebury. Its full title be rend- 

David Pendlebury. fl tile may be en 
Faculties of the Soul’ 


The Life and Thought of 
Rabia al-Adawiyya _ 


Widad El Sakkakini 
Translated by Dr. Nabil Safwat 

Madame Sakkakini, one of the Middle East’s 
most distinguished authors, presents the Sufi 
Rabia in a manner and with a touch whichhas 
aroused, in its Arabic version, the most wide- 
spread admiration. 


Analysed and described by Sut Chestii 
Dr. Chester’s review, although in small cóm 
pass, covers a wide canvas of opinion, tech- 
niques and understanding of hypnosis. 


insights 
and do, and what their effect is upon the 
| modern world. 


